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Ban on 
smoking 
to be 
enforced 

Voluntary scheme 
seen as a failure 






Paul Brown 

Env ir onment Correspondent 


T HE Government Is 
considering legisla- 
tion to control 
smoking in all 
buildings open for 
public ose, including pubs 
and restaurants, because a 
voluntary scheme started 
three years ago has failed. 

The Department of the En- 
vironment believes that non- 
smokers should have at least 
some areas In all public 
places free of cigarette smoke 
to protect health, and is pre- 
pared to impose smoke-free 
zones. ‘ 

A targetit set in I992as one 
of Its promises in the environ- . 
meat white paper to have an 
effective smoking policy in 
80 per cent of public places 
within two years has not been 
met in any of the categories of 
public buildings, including 
hospitals. 

A report due to be pub- 
lished by the department next 
month — obtained in advance I 
by the Guardian — shows the 
extent of the failure. Pubs are , 
the worst offenders, with only 
14 per cent having an 
effective smoking policy, and 
restaurants come next with 
36 per cent 

Licensed victuallers and 
restaurateurs who have been 
trying to encourage col- 
leagues to cooperate with the 
Government to avoid legisla- 
tion said yesterday they were 
appalled at what they be- 
lieved would be the effect on 
trade of a smoking ban. 

The Department of the En- 
vironment said the commit- 
ment to legislation had been 
made in 1992 if voluntary 
measures could not be made 
to work, and clearly they had 
not 

The 1992 statement said: 
"While the voluntary ap- 
proach has many advantages, 
the Government will, if neces- 
sary, consider statutory 
means of protecting non- 
smoking members of the pub- 
lic and introduce appropriate 
enabling legislation.'' 

A department spokesman 
said yesterday. “Clearly the 
voluntary approach has not 
worked, so we must honour 

our pledge.” _ _ 

Hie figures show that 77 
per cent of schools managed 
to protect non-smokers from 
passive smoking. but . 

71 per cent of health establish- 
ments. Only 63 per cent of 
shops managed to do so. 

An effective policy « 
defined by the department 


means that there is a smoke- 
free area tor public use. This 
does not mean simply desig- 
nating tables in pubs and res- 
taurants as non-smoking, but 
requires walled-off areas and 
strategically placed extractor 
fans in smoking areas to pre- 
vent fumes from dr iftin g 
There have been substan- 
tial improvements as a result 
of the department's campaign 
in several categories, particu- 
larly in buses, trains, b anks 
and other “money advice 
centres". 

David Han-old, chief execu- 
tive of the Restaurateurs 
Association, said: "A com- 
plete ban on smoking would 
be an absolute nightmare for 
toe industry, with thousands 
of establishments going out of 
business. 

“T he idea will be regarded 
with abject horror by our 
members. We have been advo- 
cating non-smoking areas 
with proper expert advice on 
ventilation — but stopping 
smoking altogether would be 
a disaster.” 

. Publicans also reacted with 
alarm. Mike Lenveson, chair- 
man of the parliamentary 
committee of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, said: 
‘This would have terrible 
repercussions on an. already 
embattled industry. Many 
smaller pubs knocked Into 
one room by toe brewers just 
could not manage non- 
smoking areas. It would kill 
the trade.” 

He said the mood was chang- 
ing in restaurants. In his pub 
in Chorley, Lancashire, there 
is a non- smoking room in toe 
restaurant area, but the smok- 
ing section fills up first 
"However, attitudes have 
changed. Smokers realise 
they have an unacceptable 
habit and it is polite to ask 
permission before lighting up 
— that- would not have hap- 
pened 10 years ago.” 

However, Steven Droppa, 
head waiter at the Gay Hus- 
sar to London, said: “Yes 
please, a ban now. With 30 
customers smoking at table 
after dinner I can hardly 
breathe and it keeps me up 
coughing all night I would be 
most grateful for a govern- 
ment ban.” 

to the United States, where 
some smoking bans in public 
areas have been imposed, pre- 
dictions of .financial disaster 
tor restaurants have been 

misplaced. In New York, a 
total ban has led to the estab- 
lishment of “cigar chibs" 
where everyone smokes, and 
of restaurants which only ad- 
mit smokers. 



Residents of Sarajevo, a city where everything has been in short supply for 45 mouths, jostle for Christmas gifts handed out by Icelandic volunteers photograph chris«=lgren 

Weary Bosnians rehearse role of grateful recipient 


Eyewitness 

Julian Borger 
in Sarajevo 

S ANTA is surrounded — 
Sarajevo is at peace and 
toe secular saint has 
flown to from Iceland to 
shower gifts on a largely Mus- 
lim city. But to Bosnia, the 
rate of exchange between giv- 
ing and gratitude Is never 
certain. 


A crowd has gathered to a 
snow-covered Sarajevo park, 
encircling Santa Claus, a be- 
spectacled Icelander called 
Throstur Karlsson from a 
Reykjavik peace Institute. 

Men and women hold aloft 
babies and children as Mr 
Karlsson reaches deep into 
his sack and pulls out a dus- 
ter of gift-wrapped presents. 

Pushing and shoving starts 
almost immediately — first 
among television cameramen, 
and then among Sarajevans. 

It is not aggressive, but 
every mother is anxious lest 
her child be disappointed. 


They all live to a city where 
most things have been In 
Short Supply for 45 months 

The crisp snow is soon 
churned into grey slush, but 
the scuffle is over before 
blood is spilt Nevertheless, 
Santa’s sister, Harpa 
Karlsdottir, is disappointed. 

“I never thought there 
would be fighting," she said 
before boarding a bus to the 
airport a few hours later. “It is 
not how 1 thou ght it was g oing 
to be." She is tired and look- 
ing forward to going home. 

A further 50,000 Christmas 
presents which the Icelanders 


brought into Sarajevo to a 
Boeing 737 — 10,000 of them 
collected in Britain — have 
been distributed more dis- 
creetly and successfully to 
hospitals, orphanages and 
schools. j 

The time of gifts for Muslim 
Sarajevans is on New Year’s . 
Eve. but no one complains too 
much about Santa's antics 
With the peace deal reached 
in Dayton, Ohio, now signed 
and the Nato Implementation 
Force taking up position, 
reconstruction will soon, start 
in earnest Countries, insti- 
tutes and organisations' are 


jostling to publicise their 
benevolence. 

Bosnians — most of whom 
believe that with a little cour- 
age and leadership, the inter- 
national community could 
have brought peace to their 
country three years earlier — 
will have to rehearse the role 
of grat ef ul recipient 

But the best gifts are often 
hidden. Away from the glare 
of television lights, a shy. 
bearded man limps from 
Santa’s 737. 

Zlatan Mravinac’s left leg 
was blown off by a mortar in 
November 1992. A year later 


he was evacuated to Iceland, 
where he has put on weight, 
studied computing and learnt 
to walk again. 

Peace has allowed Zlatan 
and other Bosnian invalids 
and refugees around the 
world to come home — at 
least for now. He and his wife, 
Nasiha. hitched a ride on San- 
ta’s 737 for toe sake of three 
intense, tearful hours with 
their family. 

The bus from the airport 
took them past the front line 

Continued on page 5, col l 
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Fury as Welsh opera plan killed 


^ — gsc. 
fa™ 19 flffect}v * and “art vs smoking 

policies. 80 per cent Bffflctiwn^ 


Maev Kennedy 
Herita ge Correspondent 

T HE Millennium Com- 
mission threw out pro- 
posals yesterday tor toe 
£88 million Cardiff Bay Opera 
House as “too risky", provok- 
ing furious accusations of 
metropolitan snobbery and 
anti-Welsh bias. '• 

Lord Crlckhowell. chair- 
man of the opera house trust 
and a former Welsh secretary, 
said he was flabbergasted and 
admitted the project was 
probably dead. Opponents of 
the scheme had seen his im- 
maculate political connec- 
tions as giving toe project an 
unfeir advantage. Welsh MPa 
Including Alex CarlUe, leader 
of the Welsh Liberal Demo- 
crats, attacked the commis- 
sion for snubbing Wales and 
Welsh culture. 

"It's a bummer," was toe 
reaction of toe architect toe 
London-based Iraqi Zaha Ha- 
did. “Do they, want nothing , 


but mediocrity?” Ms Hadld 
has won and lost the competi- 
tion twice. She beat 270 
others, including Sir Norman 
Foster, in toe original inter- 
national competition, but was 
then forced to submit a 
revised entry. Her plans for 
an uncompromisingly mod- 
ern building have desi gn has 
variously been described as a 
string of jewels and a decon- 
structed pigsty. 

The opera house was to 
have been the centrepiece of 
toe £2.75 billion regeneration 
project In the Cardiff Dock- 
lands, providing 1,600 build- 
ing jobs and toe new home for 
the Welsh National Opera. 

The trust applied for a £2.75 
million lottery grant for a fea- 
sibility study, leading to a £50 
million full grant The entire 
application has been rejected. 

The local Labour MP Alun 

Michael, deputy chairman of 

toe trust said in Cardiff that 
toe decision was incompre- 
hensible. "After the enthusi- 
asm of all the commissioners. 
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and the positive response of 
special assessors, we must 
conclude that the dead hand 
of bureaucracy is at work,” 
he said. 

The decision is seen as 


greatly increasing the 
chances of toe Welsh Rugby 
Union getting its £50 million 
grant in February for a new 
super-stadium to replace Car- 
diff Arms Park. 

Lord Crlckhowell gate- 
crashed the awards an- 
nouncement In London yes- 
terday — only winners were 
invited — to deno u nce toe de- 
cision that toe scheme was 
fpchnjr^fty flawed and com- 
mercially risky. 

His voice shaking with 
ftary. he told his former Cabi- 
net colleague, toe Heritage 
Secretary Virginia Bottom- 
ley: “If it had been in En gland 
— certainly in London — I 
have no doubt that it would 
have gone ahead, with Arts 
Council support ” 

Mrs Bottomley said the 
c ommiss ioners were very dis- 
appointed to reject a proposal 
which they would have 
to support But privately, the 
Turn to page 5, column 7 
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can avoid 


this Christmas. 
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Singing nuns and lederhosen return to haunt faithful projectionist 
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Martin Wabrwrtflht 

A FILM which caused 
/^unimaginable tedium, ner- 
vous breakdowns and toe pre- 
mature retirement of cinema 
staff has returned to haunt toe 
mim obliged to see It more 
often than anyone else. 

r.iicp a nightmare at Christ- 
mas, the simple joys of toe 
Sound of Music have been 
chosen as a New Year treat by 
the National Museum of Film, 




Photography and Television 
in Bradford, whose head pro- 
jectionist, Tony Cutts, 
screened the joyful epic In its 
original, record-breaking run 
in Leeds. 

Originally booked in 1967 
I for a month at the old Majes- 
tic cinema, which drew audi- 
ences from Manchester and 
the Midlands, the Alpine saga 
stayed put for three years. 

Seasoned staff, accustomed 
to a different film every fort- 
night, left in despair. 


“After a year, colleagues 1 
were going left, right and , 
centre," said Mr Cutts. 

Now 54. he Is actually look- 
ing forward to encountering 
Julie Andrews and the Von 
Trapp family once again. 

Although Mr Cutts suffered 
a minor nervous breakdown 
as the nuns and lederhosen 
unreeled nightly, 28 years of 
Sound-free projecting have 
left him eager for a reunion. 

"On the last day [of 1,663 
screenings at toe Majestic], I 


was almost in tears as 1 put 
each reel in the box,” he said. 

The museum admitted 
terday that it was not really 
geared for a repeat of the 
Leeds phenomenon, when a 
"risk" booking for a film 

panned by critics turned into 

aworid record. 

A museum spokeswoman 
said: ‘Tm not sure what hap- 
pens if people want more than 
the New Year week we’ve ar- 
ranged. Tony Cutis is proba- 
bly the best person to advise.” 


Pepcid AC controls the production of excess 
stomach acid for up So ? hours. So even if you 
can't stomach any more repeats this Christmas, 
at teas! your heartburn can be taken care cf. 
Ask your pharmacist about Pepcid AC. 
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Squatters 
evicted 


Guardian 


Bob Drogln in Moffat Park 


O N A grassy hill over- 
looking Johannes- 
burg, the new South 
Africa began to look 
distressingly like the old this 
week. 

Using horses and armoured 
vehicles, nearly 300 police 
and soldiers fired tear gas, 
rubber bullets and stun gre- 
nades to evict an estimated 
2,000 impoverished blacks 
who had built an illegal 
shanty town beside a white 
suburb. 

Police Captain Stefan Wyn- 
benga said his men had used 
force after people threw 
stones and wood. One man 
was injured and three ar- 
rested he said 
Scores of forlorn squatters 
wandered amid the devasta- 
tion as mechanical diggers 
razed their shacks and lorries 
hauled away twisted tin roof- 
ing and rubble. 

Women nursed infants 
under tattered umbrellas, or 
sat on soggy mattresses be- 
side their pots and pans. Mir- 
iam Budas. aged 37, washed 
her clothes and hung them to 
dry between two charred 
poles, all tiiat remained of her 
hut 

“We will stay here in the 
field.” she insisted. “I have no 
work and nowhere else to go.” 
The scene was an unset- 
tling reminder of the forced 
removals of the apartheid era, 
when the white minority gov- 
ernment uprooted an esti- 
mated 3.5 million blacks and 
dumped them on barren land 
in remote reservations 
known as homelands. 

But the latest expulsion 
came after months of legal 
battles and a court order 
backed by a democratically- 
elected city council supported 
by President Nelson Mande- 
la's black- led government. 
The squatters have been of- 
fered temporary shelter in 
nearby townships and even- 


tual resettlement in govern- 
ment housing projects. 

“This lan d belongs to the 
Johannesburg city council,” 
said Chari van. der Merwe, a 
deputy sheriff who Is super- 
vising the eviction. 'These 
people were squatting here Il- 
legally. I have a court order to 
dismantle and remove all the 
structures that were erected 
here.” 

Legal or not, the forcible 
eviction highngrh^ m ^ 
creasingly painfhl problem 
for Mr Mandela's govern- 
ment. The abolition of apart- 
heid-era laws banning blacks 
from living in white areas-has 

led to an explosion of squatter 
camps in and around the big 
cities, exacerbating crime, il- 
legal drug use and other 
social ills. 

Cyril Ramaphosa. secre- 
tary-general of the African 
National Congress, blamed 
conservative white fanners 
for fiie land occupations, say- 
ing they had evicted tenant 
farm workers out of fear that 
they would claim the terms 
under gover n ment land-resti- 
tution schemes. Farmers' 
groups denied the charge. 

The housing crisis is not 
new. The government esti- 
mated last year that up to 
10 million people — nearly a 
quarter of the population — 
lived in substandard 
dwellings. 

The first squatters arrived 
in Moffat Park in March. By 
last week about 500 card- 
board shacks, tin shanties 
and plastic lean-tos covered 
the lush hills and gullies of 
this suburban park just south 
of Johannesburg. . 

Nearby homeowners com- 
plained of being terrorised. 
Philip Botha, aged 55, a 
retired banker, said the 
squatters had stolen pet 
ducks, rabbits and play- 
ground equipment from a 
school, broken into homes 
and cars and cut telephone 
and electricity cables. 

" — Los Angeles Times. 


Military 

reveals 

dirty 

deeds 


Larry Rohter 
hi Tegucigalpa 

D URING its 10 years of 
-dirty war” against sus- 
pected guerrilla sympa- 
thisers, file Honduran mili- 
tary kidnapped, tortured and 

killed dozens of people, confi- 
dent that their enduring grip 
on power meant they would 
never be held responsible. 

Now, for the first time, a 
civilian court has charged 10 
officers with those and other 
human rights violations in 
the 1980s. But with the back- 
ing of file commander of the 
armed forces, some of the in- 
dicted officers have gone Into 
hiding The commander is 
openly deling the elected ci- 
vilian president 
Until December 1993 the 
human rights ahnw of Hia 
1980s and the military’s role 
in them were virtually a 
taboo subject here. But that 
changed when the govern- 
ment's commissioner for 
human rights, Leo Valla- 
dares Lanza, published The 
Facts Speak for Themselves, 
a study documenting the 
forced disappearance and 
presumed death of 184 people. 

Mr Valladares said in the 
report that at least 26 clan- 
destine cemeteries were scat- 
tered around the country and 
that 100 or more current or 
former Honduran military of- 
ficers -might have been In- 
volved In the kidnappings. 

He singled out the elite Bat- 
talion 3-16, set up and trained 
with the help of the United 
States and Argentina, as in- 
volved in the worst abuses. 

Since then the govern- 
ment's special prosecutor for 
human rights violations, 
Sonia Duboo. de Flores, and 
Judge Roy Medina have been 



Hands on . . . Gen Discua, once head of the suspect Battalion 3-16 and now Honduras’s military chief, says there were no human rights violations 


trying to bring those respon- 
sible to justice. 

In July, to the shock erf ci- 
vilians and soldiers alike, the 
10 officers were charged with 
kidnapping and torturing six 
leftwing students in 1982. Un- 
like most of those who disap- 
peared. the students 
survived. 


“This is the first time in 
Honduras that a civilian court 
has carried out a trial of 
senior army o ffi cers, ” Mr Me- 
dina proudly noted at the time. 

The CIA is also slowly and 
belatedly confronting the con- 
sequences of fighting the cold 
war in Central America. 
Throughout the 1980s its links 


with the Honduran military 
were very close. 

Senior Honduran military 
officials, including some who 
oversaw Battalion 3-16, went 
on the CIA’s payroll, accord- 
ing to US officials. 

The CIA's role in the cre- 
ation of Battalion 3-16 was 
substantial, former US and 


Honduran military and intel- 
ligence officials have said. 
General Luis Alonso Discua 
Blvir, commander in chief of 
the Honduran military for the 
last five years, received US 
training. 

US officials say the agency 
instructed the battalion in 
purely nonr violent interroga- 


tion and how to spy on sus- 
pected subversives. But an in- 
ternal review at the agency 
may unearth harsher facts. 

The head of the CIA, John 
Deutch. who ordered fixe in- 
quiry, has railed its work in 
Honduras an example of 
“how not todo things". 

— New York Times. 
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Denmark will have a very unsettled day with out- 
breaks ol heavy rain and snow. The snow will 
become confined to the tar north and the hills for 
a while, bin ram will turn lo anow even at lower 
levels later. Soul hern parts of Sweden will also 
catch some snow today, but the rest of 
Scandinavia will be mainly dry and frosty. 
Temperatures will be a irate above freezing lor a 
time In southern Denmark, but olaewnere staying 
subzero. 

Low CoooMos, Germany, Austria, 


Very unsettled In the Low Countries. Germany. 
Austria and Switzerland with heavy rain at times, 
but mild with Alpine snow at levels above 7000 
teat Max temp 7-1 1C. 

ft— Cd 

Mild Atlantic air covers the whole country which 
means that It will be unsettled with bands of rain 
sweeping eastwards end tallowed In turn by blus- 
tery showers along western coasts. Max temp 9- 
13C. 

S pate m*i Pertw ttUg 

Eastern Spain should escape with a dry day but 
fronts will bring rain In from fhe west to other 
areac, and some of the rain could be heavy in the 
north-west Max temp 11-15C. 


A cold Iront will push a band ol heavy rain south- 
eastwards across the country, but the extreme 
south should stay dry til atter dark. Max temp 1 1- 
160 

Owimi 

Some rain may arrive In north-west Greece late in 
the day but for most regions It wilt be dry and 
bright with some sunshine, and on the mild side 
tor lata December. Max temp 12-17C. 


&26sn> News Weator. 8-30 The Dwarf 
Tre& 8-40 Mck And Noel. W» Eek Tha 
Cat 0 l 3O The Nbi» Advanws Ot 
Supetman. 10^16 Urn And Klditng UO 
Neva; WfeaVter . 135 Joy To Tha WbrU. 
US FBJtt Problem Child 2 *03 FSJfc 
Santa Ctnu - The Movie. MO Final Scare 
B. 13 News: Wafer ejtS Regional News 
And Wafer 640 Dad’s Army. TjOO J*n 
Davidson s Generadon Gome &06 All The 
Beal F« Chraems. MO The National 
UMeryUm. 0.1 S Casually. IOjOB News 
And Sport Weatner. 1029 It Might Be You. 
11AB Mash 01 The Day. 1MO The Stand 
Up Show 1.20 FUfe Birth 01 The Beatles. 
200 Weather 349 Ctosa 


MOM FOJfc The Com Rush 940 FBJP 
The Invirilie Man. 11-00 BoFymood *95. 
1240 Network East knran Khan .The 
Untold Easy. 1240 Sports Review a The 
Year 240 nuk Gypsy. 6.10 The Oprah 

Winfrey Show. 040 TOTP2. 049 In Search 
01 Santa. 7.19 BoUywood Or BusU Final 
B40 Catptle >40 Ik 10.16 nut The 
Mambo Kings 1148 Have I Gol News For 
You; The Best 01 1SS5. 1245 Unplugged - 
Bob Dylan 1.10 Fait Hair 249 
Weafervievi 2.18 Close 

BBC Prfcnw 

• tntalsal 

OOOwn BBC World News. 040 Rainbow 
045 Creepy CtawNea. 740 The Rrtum Of 
□ogtenan 749 The ReaBy WHd Guide To 
Briafei 740 The Wind h The Wlkwa 8.10 
BAM Peer 845 Mfee And Angelo B450r 
Who. 840 Best 01 Kftm 1010 The Best Of 
Anno And Nk*. 1408 TTb B<si Of Fettle 
MIL 1240 Fir valour 2.19 Eostendeo. 

24B Trooping The Cokur 4.15 The 1995 
BBC Prone. 600 BBC Worid News 040 
The tapeoor ABeyn Mystery aoODarihgOI 
The Gods 045 fYki» WeMhsr. 040 
CnraaM. 1040 Atae Sm*i & Jmea 1140 
Human ftfFns tkrnan WroXB 11.10 The 
Mayor Ol CaslertndDe. 1249 Luv 1245 
LyncntaDtary 149 The Swemy. 2.15 A 
Fatal tnverooi 3.19 Arena: The Potar Setes 
Skry oaoLyaon’s Oary 9.10 The Sweeney 

BBC World 

• Eulataol 

OOOun BBC Wbrttf Nbws 020 The Irte Show 
740 BBC World Nm 749 Erajmsin aoo 
B8C Wfe Hwdtma 049 Ftou(#i CMJo To 
TheWcrtTsttn* 040 BBC Wtartd Non 
025 Time CUC H2day 1Q00 BBC ittirti 
HedhB 1045 Ifcrtoi 1140BBCWarld 
Nem H40ftrtunlnVtew 1200 BBC Marti 
HeadkwEL 1209 The Mftrld OatulD 100B8C 
WkrUNews 140 World New Wc4l 200 BBC 
tterid Now 229 Tyre Out Film 300 BBC 

World Hcadinca. 309 Asrigrrnom 400 BBC 
VtoU News. 429 Time Out OB) SOOB8C 
WrUNaws 026 True Out Tho Cbthrs Show 
OOO BBC Wtartl Neva OaOMrU NoM WtaA. 
740 BBC VfcrtJ NM* 740 Tho Lata Shoo 
SOO BBC WorW Hoodlrve BOBHorlaJn 200 
BBC W»ti News 029 Time Out Top Geer 
WOO BBC Wcrtl News. 1029 WdrH Boroa 
Rmow 1140 BBC WbrUNnn 1145 World 
BuuicnnmVw 1200 BBC Wirtl Ntws 
1225 Ida Bens: Raorrt 140 BBC Otril 

Nna U5W.rU BtaWsRnlra 200 BBC 
HtrWNcwa 225 trid Bualnisn Rcpcvt 940 
BBC Wcrtl Nona 225 Work! BuvmsHowew 
440 BBC WM1 News 445 Ttaw Out Food 
And Or**. 540 BBC WwW News 020 Mn 
h Vnw 


KAMA MHi. IQS kHz (ISt4| 

740mii Nswe BnaDng 7.10 Farremg Today 
740 Prayer lor fe Day 740 Mtaafer BOO 
Today 250 Weafer 1040 Newa 1040 
Sport on a 1040 Breakaway 1140 Nun. 
LOQQO Ends 1240 Maw Thn Modem Magi 
1240 fmm Our Own Correspondent. 140 
People Uks Ub 140 N o ws Quiz ol fe Year 
140 Vtadhor 240 News 2.10 Any 
Ou'Bllorc' , 249 Shppng Forecast 340 
Non. Any Answers? 340 Satuntey 
Ptaylomr Tho Straw Queen 440 AirtoS 
5uao! Box. 940 Nows: Sbnr] krpreeslonc 
540 Soun Naur 040 Fjghg Dr Lovn 
040 Ounmn Caurwy 540 SMppto) 
FortWt 055 Woofer. 740 3* O Ckx* 
Nows 745 Wart> Ending 740 Ad Lrh 840 
KjJctttococe Feature. &40 Saturday r*sh( 
Thutro ChtirJnuc Evo 1040 Music m 
Mind 1040 Ten to Ten 1042 Weafer 
1140 News 11.15 Word of MouOl 1145 
Bghr or too Bool 1240 Personal Reccatfc 
1240 A Wagner MaBOOO. 140 News. 140 
The Late Story The Long Dmm Hole. 140 
Shipping Forecast 240 As World Smtca 

040 Beta on Sunday 049 (FM) Tha Radio 
4UK Threw. 945 SMgpkig Forcc a gt 

BBC World g«nte 

BBC World Servtca con bo recewod n 
England on MW 648 hH; (4S3m) and In 
Wniem Europe an LW 198 kHz iiSiSml 
740em Nowaday. 740 Fourth Ertate. 

740 On Screen 840 World Hw 8.1 S 
From The WrxWica. 940 Peogto And 
MiUs 240 Word Nowa. MO Words Of 
Faith. 0.16 A JoSy Geed Sheer. 1040 
World Newt 1005 World Business Report. 
1CL1B You and Yota Bones 1045 Sports 
FtounCm 1140Nowsd(BiL 1140 BBC 
EngHsh Pop Words. 1149 Lear trom 
America 1240 Nowadaak. 1240 
Meridian. 140 World Naurs. 149 World 
Buanoas Review. 1.19 Britain Today 140 
Ji«t ■ M inyla 240 Newshaur. 340 Wand 
Nowo 249 Sportswarlit 440 World Nowa. 
«45 Sporcwortd &00 World News S.15 
SpnrtsworM 540 News in German. 540 
News Summary. 941 Wookond 940 Red 
Dwarf 943 Sports Roindup 740 
NowtKteA. 740 Science In Acuon 840 
World News. 845 From Our Own 
Corroepgndert. 525 Book Ghafcn 840 
Juu A Minute 040 Nowahoyr. 1040 
World News. 1045 World Buslnw 
Review mis Britain Today 1040 


MerkSon. 1 140 Newsdesk. 1140 Play of 
die Week. The Snow Queen. 1240 Jazz 
Now and Than. 1246 Seven Days. 140 
Newsdesfc. 140 The Learning World 145 
Britain Today. 240 World News 2.10 
Press Review. 2.15 Early Varans. 240 
From Our Own Corrospondertt. 240 Write 
On. 340 Neweday. 040 The Ed Siewart 
Straw 440 World News. 4.1 5 Sports 
Roundup. 440 Fourth Estate 446 Science 
View 440 Waveguide 540 Newedesk. 
940 Short Story 940 The MuUtrack 
Sessions. 640 Newsdey. 940 Weekend. 

The Movie Channel 

• Astra 

740 Man Without A Star. 840 Dogtanlan 
And The Three Muskahowds. 1140 
Sptaer-Mre: Cm CaperTCuraa Ol Rove. 
140 CMdrari a The Dark. 240 Cradle 01 
Conspiracy 840 Rise And Walk: The 
Oeme Byrd Story. 740 Innocent Moves. 
940 Rookie Ot The Yew. 1140 Hostile 
Hostages 1240 Single White Femata. 

340 Black Fo* The Price Ot Peace. 445 
One Ot Her Own. 

Sky Movtos 

• Astra 

740 Showcase. 940 Gold Diggers Ot 
1933. 1140 The Beverty HllbMin 140 
Following Her Heart 340 BushHro Moon 
940 V'Hrag tvanhoc. 740 The Beverly 
HlbiiNes 040 Sieeploss In Seattle. 1140 
tatara ectl a i 1240 Plsesiyo to Paradise. 
249 Mistress 240 The 5ubstitole 5.15 
Bushfire Moon 

Sky -onto Cold 

• Aon 

540 Sign Ol The Cress. 748 The Last 
Days Ol Pompeii 840 All Ol Me 1140 
Mr Mom 1246 Riot 228 Les 
Doboaques 425 Close 

Sky Sport* 

• Astro 

840 Boon ‘n* All Chrwanas Special. 

1040 Got - Tsnea Corporate Cup 1140 
Ringside Boring 140 Spore Saturday 
840 G motto World Sport Special 740 Sky 
Sports Centre. 740 Oppose Lrck - 
Interna Don al Motorsport 840 Ekwlng 
Special. Crowning Of The Prince. 1140 
BuehJdo ■ The Lllrvnete Fight 1240 Rugby 
Union Update. 140 Boring Special 
Crowning Of Tho Prince. 340 Opponlto 
Lock. 840 Ck*e 

Eurosport 

• Asra/EinoUui 

030 BoskettialL 840 Eurofun 840 
Extern* Games 1140 Alpine Skiing 
1240 Boring 140 Supertaka 240 
09 mad 340 Truck Racing 440 Snooker 
640 Spoedworfd. 740 Boang 940 
Figure SkJWV) 1040 Acrobld 1140 All 
Sports 1240 Tractor Pudlng 140 
inlernelkvial MoLryvrta Report 240 
CioSO 

Sky Owe 

• Asm 

840 Postcard? Fmm The Hedge. 1040 
GhouL Lashed 1240 MxjMv Morphm 
Power Rang era 1240 Sheer 140 Martel 
Wrestling Fedmatnn Mama. 240 The HU 
Mh> 340 Wonder Woman 440 Growing 
Pains 440 Family Tm 940 hung Fu 
Tin Legend Conhniras 040 The Young 
Indiana Jones CtvorucMd 740 World 
Wr truing Fodorolran SuporsUrs. 940 
RotracoB 040 VR 5 1040 Cepe 1040 
The Serial Killers 1140 Dream On 1140 
Tales Freni Tho Crypt 1240 The Mane 
Show 1240 Former KrvghL 140 WKRP 
In Cmannan 240 Sanrdoy lOgm Live. 

940 Hit Mix Long Play 

UK Held 

• Ashe 

840 Lassie 840 Going For Gakf 840 
The Pink Pantoer Show 840 Wtvsh« 
1040 Secret Army ll-OONtughbouro 
Omnibus. 140 All Creature? Groat And 
SreaH ±AS Whei A Carry Onl 119 
EesiEndm Omnibue. 040 Some Motocra 
Do 'Aue 'Em 740 Goarga And Mildred 
740 ManKome And Wise. 840 'Alto 'Alio 
840 Butterflies 10.10 nim Cagod Hoot 
1145 Film: The Thirty Nine Stops. 140 
Luthor Vendrosa’ Always And Former 
3.10 Shoppityi Al MghL 440 Cioni. 


840m PU The PWt Parther. 1025 
News Waatoar 1030 Promise of His Glory. 

11.15 ntk Oflvert 145 A RWstone Family 
Chriaknas. 240 News; Weafer. 2.15 NoeTs 
Chrisms PaSL 3.16 EssEnden. 440 
FSJfc E T toe Erta-TaneobtaL 840 
Antiques Roactahow - The Na*t Genaraboa 

7.15 News: Waatoer Rerfonsf News. 740 
Regional New s and Mfaatoar. 746 Chrtatme o 
wMi cto. 8.15 Laat d toe Sinnar Wine. 

8.15 apobe* CMUnoi. 845 P 8 
Wbdshouses Heavy Weetrar 1120 News; 
Wa ato ar. 1149 The More ca mba and Wbe 
Christmas Show 1975. 1240 The first 
Conrnnion of Chrtsknas. 140 RUb Rear 
Window. 340 Wetoher. 246 Ctosa 


840m WHBarnS Wish WeUkigBrs B38 The 
Ftwy Chrissnaa Story. 848 Spore Magtael 
Christmas. B.10 Playdeys. 920 Bltas. 946 
Jackanory. 1010 The Ar8nab Ot Fwtokig 
Wbod. 1 049 A Monster ChriEtiras. 1149 
Okie Petor 1140 Grange ML 1146 The 
Ouean'aNaso. 1240 Wetteid freak. 1240 
Star Trek. 140 Fantasy Football I engue. 

240 Dreaming Ol A|ax 249 The OZone. 
949 njfe Donovan's Rest 440 The Making 
OfThe Trias Of Ufa. 540 Chrisms to 
Vtanne 1995 l 940 Space Prechd. 7.15 
Wafcrac And Grant in a Ctee Shave. 746 
Ranoto The Red Dew. 845 Red fern - A 
Naeonal Tresaura 9.18 On The Rood Again. 
845 The Ms Martin Show Chrisanee 
SpadM. iai9 Three Figfts. Tho Mtattigi 

And A Funeral. 1040 Bottom. 1120 Screw 
Two- The Hawk. 1246 Unphigged - Phil 
Colins. 149 A OaasK Ghost Stay - State Of 
Barctaator. 940 FEJfc La BeM du Dtsbta. 
3k99 WaatoHvtew. 449 Close 


• intebat 

940am BBC World Nows 030 RaMraw. 
045 MeMn And Maueen^s MusraAOam. 
740 Coral tatand. 749 Court Dudota. 748 
Life Lord Fta aferoy 8.15 The Young Owfle 
ChreH. 840 WH And Crazy IQda. 8 jdo Dr 
Win 940 Best Of Kbey 1040 The Beta Of 
Am And Mdt 1910 The Beta Ot Pebble 
MIL 1946 Prime Weatoer. 140 For VUnv. 
140 The BIL 240 Animal HtBpKal. 340 The 
BMaagk MUary Taloo. 440 Life Lent 
Ffeferay. 440 The Ytaaw Cherfla Chaphn. 
449 Prune Weatoar. aoo The W95 BBC 
Proms. 840 BBC Wwld News. 840 The 
inspect* Alleyn Mysteries 800 Dartres Of 
The Gom. 825 Pnme Weatoer 840 
ChrisabeL 1040 Christmas VWtoCa 11.10 
Hsnan hkrnon Wfronga 1120 The 
Mayor Of Castarbrtdge 13.15 Just Scad 
Friends 1245 The Agatoa ChrioSe How. 
125 The 3weney 925 The (anger Tree 
325 The Trouble Wflto Medtotoe. 4.15 The 
Agatoa Chns5e How 549 The Sweeney. 

BBC World 


OOOw nDOC Wcrtd News. 225 Indta 
Budnms Report 740 Nswa 74DWbrtl 
Nows Week. 840 Headlnm 948 AeMnmert. 
940 News 945 Tene Out The Clatoes 9raw. 
1040 BBC Wtorld News 10.19 Everyman. 
1140 BBC World New* 1120 TTw Late 
Show 1400 BBC Worts HeaSnee isaB 
Rmpi Gusto To The worlds Msa 140 
BBC Warts HesdMB 145 from Watoole'* 
Bottom To Majors Underpants 900 BBC 
Wdrld Nms. 929 Tima OU T«Gar.2O0 
BBC Worid Hewtoruta 906 Horm. 400 BBC 
Vltartj News 44B rm Out rtUKtay. 900 
BBC work) News 529 Tree Out Food And 
Drt*. 940 BBC Wadd Ftaedbia 948 From 
wakxtaaa Soeom Ta Motor's Underpants 740 
BBC WortS News. 740 Britan In Vtow 800 
BBC Watt HeaOnes. 806 The Works Dsbtae 
900 BBC World News. 248 Tbne Ouc OBI 
1 0OO BBC WtortS Report 1 140 BBC Wbrtd 
News 1128 WbridBusness Ram rtoo 
BBC Wcrtl Nona 19JB The Money 
Programme 140 BBC World Nows 129 
D uw i ses Report 940 BBC WhrtS News. 228 
The Money Piog jum * 340 BBC Wbrtd 
New. 925 R i Bra ss Rum 440 News. 448 
TwnomsWo World. 500 BBC Nesaday. 


924M6 NHe 1W kHz (»M| 

7 4 0—1 News Bno&ng 7.10 Some Origi 
Lkrier sto oc L 729 Weetoor 840 fews. 8.10 
suadey Papaa 8>i8 On Your Farm. 940 
Sunday. 820 The Week's Good Cause An 
Waatoar. 1040 Newa 10.10 stns«y 
Papers 1911 Law irom America. 1040 
MoR—gServtoa 11.18 The Archer* 1X11 


Anytotag Go— 240 Nawshour. 340 News 
Sumnwy.941 A JdlyGoodShow 849 
Le9r from America. 440 News Smmasy 
. 442 FasM of Ntoe Lessons and Carols 
920 Naaw in German. 800 Choks of Angela. 
840 Early Vernons. 049 Sporta Rouioup. 
740 Newedesk. 720 Flay QIThe Week: The 
Snow Queen BJOO Newtavar. 1040 Vfcrld 
News. 1005 Wbrtd teetarea Brita. 1915 
Britato Today. 1040 You and Yaw Banes 
1140 Newedesk lUOLtawktm America 
1148 Sports Rouidup. 1900 WoriO News. 
12.10 VbraaBos. 19.15 The Vintage Chet 
9nw. 1248 WaMraada 1955 Book Choice. 
140 Newedesk 120 The Mumracfc Seesrona 
145 Min Today. 200 Wbrtd Newa 210- 
Wtotfe c# Fblto. 215 Red Dwarf. 240 Any*** 
Gore. 900 N owa d ay .948 Composer dfe 
Manta. 440 WQrtd News 4.19 Spore 
Ranbp.WOJuzfarteAdkgMO 
Newsdesk. 840 OS fe Eh*. Udflemamh. 
80ONewsday. • 

nre Movie Channel 

•Aon 

740Partkw& 840 A Christmas Can* lOOO 
Uonhcart 1140SpUer4Art The Dragon's 
C hata ng s . 140 (hi The Buses 840 Two Much 
Trratola 800 Thnfetna. 846 A View To A 
KB. 900 (Mamed Heat 1140 Srtmg 
DtotanoB. 1946 The PhBadefcrila BqjerimenL 
248 Maori todga Mtod 01 A KBer. 4.10 Wh 


•Asha 

740 Showcase 840 Dames. 1140 The 
Kdeaways. 140 Dqgar. 340 An American 
Ctsirenaa Carat. 800 Season Ol Change. 
740 The Secret Garden. 840 Mrs 
DoubOre. 1140 The Real Moray. 1220 
The Movie Show. 120 The Crush. 920 
Dangerous Heart 440 Out Of The Body 

Sky Movies Cold 

• Astra 

140 The Btjte. 440 The Big Bua 620 
Lawrence Of Aratue. 940 A FWi Cejrad 
Wanda. 1140 Enemy Mine. 1225 Cal 
People 226 Heaven Kims. Mr Allison 
445 Ctosa 

Sky Sports 

• Astra 

BOOOEposoe Lock . haamaDonol Matorsport 
WOO The Crowning Of Tha PnriOB. Known 
Homed Baayj Spedal 1900 Leeds Utov 
Mandwaar Utt Ford Bosn 3ta»r B««8». 

440 toe Vttmors. 600 GO Mnute Oeeafen 
740 foetal Specs* 820 Bang Sped* 

Many Chte*n» Frank Bnrao 1l20GOUrtub 
Decatofcr. 1240 Foalbtal Spectta 200 Bcrfng 
Specre Merry Xmas Fra* Bnjrvj SOO Ctoee 

Euroaport 

• Aan/Eutotoat 

920 EuroTun 840 Funsporla. 930 
Triathlon. 1140 Adventure. 1240 Baying 
140 Motorcycling 340 Avobtcs 540 
Marasl Am. sjdo Maura. 740 Boving. 
840 Tractor PuJUng 940 Body Bwkhng. 
1900 Sumo 1240 Boning 440 Ctos* 

Sky On* 

• Asm 

800 Ftaur Of Ftowor. 900 Ghaut-Lashed. 

1 140 MghtyMcriMn Rower Rangers 1120 
-Shood 1200 Posfcarris From The Hedge 
900 The HH Mta. 340 The Dries Ol 
Hazzard 440Slar Trek. Voyagrr 800 World 
WraaCng Foderreon Actaon Zone. 840 Grest 
Escape*. 820 Mlgtre Motphln ftowar . 
Ftangere 740 The Senpaons 720 The 
Sknpaore. 840 Beverly Hrita «EtO 840 Sar 
Tret Voyagrr 1040 Les Mtaerehta Goto 
Concert 140 ShoWot Of London 240 
Comic Sap Uve 240 Hi Mur Long Play. 

UK Gold 

■ Astra “ 

BOOLHOta 820 GOng Ft. Gcll 850 The folk 

PM«r9rasr S40Sprmg ArriAukam 990 
And M2w U*es Fire 969 Whwr Thi foal 

Comas hW88 The Me fonferBvw 1109 
t> Who And Thg Ftnor Cf Fhng Rock 100 Tho 
DwoonWatta 120 F8n The VRv 340 The Bfl 
Omntu 600 Soto ttSmCb Avn Bn 740 
Dkfo Army. 740 WMi MO Hrwards' Vtey. 
-fOOOMvfer. 1US Ths Bob MonMnoe Straw 
l9. l 9Specai Bresta l.i9Tste Me ttnra 249 
fotteEye»SShcpptogA>NgiiL40OCwa 

MBC StmrtthanMl 


• AstnVEutBbun 

740 The MdOugMln Group- 720 Heflo 
Austria. HoUa Verm el BJDD ttn World Hews 
820 Etaapa Journal. 940 CyfaeradwoL 
1040 Cybtaseteoi Computer Chrondes- 
Mac CtonoslNow Me OS. 1020 
Cytramchool. At Homo- Cooking Software. 
1140 Super Shop 1940 Masters Of Tha 
Beauty. 1220 Great Houses 01 The Worid. 
140 vtdgolaahioiii 120 The Beal Of 
TaWn Blure. 940 Nh( Power Week. 340 
Go* 440 Race Of Champtora 940 
SUing 940 SI Worta Nows 820 Air 
CantaL 720 The Best Of The Seflna Scott 
Straw. 820 Daleltoe Mtmalrar’aL 920 Ito 
world News. 1040 The Tonight Show Wtto 
Jay Lena. 1140 Nbc Super Spore. 1940 
late Night With COtW Ohrlerv 140 TaMn* 
Biuos. 120 The Tonight Show WMi 2y 
Lena 920 Lata M^it Wl* Coin OWN. 
320 The Best Of Talkin' Blue*. 440 
Rivera Live. 940 in tor i u i Bana l Business 
‘/law 320 Nbc Nem 040 Whnera 820 
Mk News wan Tom Broke*. 

Kscovay 

• Aaba/bdebui 

540 Seminas. 040 Seewtngs. 740 
Seawings. 840 Seawings MOSeewIn^. 
1040 Frantlne 1020 Secret weapons 
1140 VWBre From Space. 1340 ET 
Please Phone Home. 140 CIom 


Foreign Corewpondonce 1.15 Dei art tatand 
Dttrei25Weelher 340 The Worid Ths 
Wu at a nd. 226 Shipping Pot acta 340 
GardennT Oosstnn Tens 320 BabousMik. 
840 News; A Fetami of Mne Lereore end 
Cerota. 820 Did Ybu Here e Ntoe 
Oytantt? 800 Nm: La MJe Italia. 920 
Poetry mass' uoBMpptop Fbracnt 925 
Waafer. 740 Sir crCkx* Newa. 7.16 
LMV3 tan Mred 720 Fire and ice 840 
ChktaVa BBC tedto 4: Mv Pat. 890 A 
Good Ratal 900 Btadea, Bunreea and to 
Urbtai Warrior. 920 Slang hnp ragalona . 
1040 Ceneem. 1090 Weafer 1140 
News 11.19 Devnit Bcephre Chrissiue 
BpedaL 1126 The ChrtrtBH Letter 1200 
The SraOewertos in Wiralaaa Wanderings 
1220 Urintgltt Mare 140 Naws 120 The 
Lto Story: The Ways We Surfed. 12a 
Shpptog Forecast 940 Aa World Savies 
MCWctM Swrirfcta 

740tanNmoday T20Jnzzk7to Ataitog. 
840 Worid News 9.18 Global Concare. 890 
Front Our Own Corespondent 82SWr« On. 
900 World tore MO Words cf Falv 818 
Meta a BUKte-tand. 10100 wbrid Nm 
1006 wwd Bretoeee Bmw. laiOki 
Mw of God. 1045 spore Roundup tuo 
Newsdatac 1120 BBC EntfMv 1126 Bhi 
tore 1200 Nevada*. 1230 jazz (or to 
AMp. 140 Worid News 106 Wbrtd 
Breton Brief 1.1S Uui Today 120 


740 SHcfr Busm an 720 Mmra. 840 im 
VtoBNews 820 mtamaakital Busnes Vtow 
900 Ar ContoL IOuOO FroaTt Cereay. 
1140 Super Shop 1900 Tha hkJajghtm 
Croup. 1230 Ernpe zom i40Ti*Betf a 

foeereve Uagtytae . 120 TeOdn' Jazz. 240 
lto Super teore. 900 Pro awtarttos 920 
X Kuatre. «0Q Ncaa BtoatoD. B0O Meet 
Tho Pren 800 01 Wbrid News 620 
VktatAtacad 740Mptaare Of Beamy. 720 
Ths Beet Of Ths Ma Soot Show 820 W5 
Wlto— I EtnmyAwwda. 990 fti WWd 
Ne*> 1000 The Beta Ol Tha Tamaa Show 
WWi JeyLano run Andersen Ctradtog 
Wortt Cham p a entoOMM. IfftWltaNpt 
Wah Cbnen Ohrien. 140 Ben Of Teton' Jazz 
120 Tha Tonlghl Show W3h Joy Lena. 990 
LMM^aMhCofttaiOTvita) 320 Beta Of 
TtAn’ Jta. 400 Rtorg th*. 540 The 

MdaugHto Group 820 Ntx News 600 

Weakly Buetore 820 Ito Newa. 


B0OGaea8nga «00 Sent Waware 830 
Ware In Poacs T40 Btod And tarar. 720 
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World news in brief 

French unions plan 
new wave of unrest 

* ““-year perici of 
Sere JKKE ^ Force 


WORLD NEWS 3 


PM s refusal to name an heir sparks bedside outbursts by his wife, writes Helena Smith in Athens 

Papandreou clings to life and power 



marches? huulk sector striKes and mass protest 

wfSSiwJr 0 ”* se f retar y- Li °nel Jospin, said noth- 
M ^ ffi£l 4 S arB, w? 1 * dy ' to reinv ^oratethe economy 

^ Gaubin-kdarta,^ 

boos^ 1 SiS3SSS5 , ^ ep,s refllsal to backtrack on welfare cuts 
the mark. 1611131501131 “^vestment, and the franc rose against 

J£Z£EB(L whose Political future is in the balance, had 
Prom^edimportant changes to boost employment and reinvig- 

X£H2S;i? J ? n attemptt0 boost consumer spending, he 
EEmEESK concessions on investments cashed in to buy 
P’ ^^Eerators and furniture. Special 

to Placing 250,000 unskilled 
workers by 1997. — Paul Webster, Paris. 

Action on Okinawa leases 

??S i ,1 ’ a t ^P ese government began formal legal proceedings yes- 
wraay to torce protesting landowners on the island of Okinawa to 
renew leases of their land to the United States military for bases. 
n „7™ supply of bases is our duty, we must carry out that duly." 
said the prime minister, Tomlichi Murayama. explaining why file 
government had taken the fiction In the face of concerted Okina- 
wan opposition. 

...Without the renewed leases, some key US bases would be 
megaL Almost 75 per cent of the US bases and 46.000 troops in 

Japan are on Okinawa, which occupies only 0.6 per cent of 
Japan s land. Local opposition soared in September after the 
alleged rape by three US servicemen of a girl ared 12 . — Kean 
Rafferty. Tokyo. 


H OPE was fading fast 
for the Greek prime 
minister, Andreas 
Papandreou, last 
night as the veteran socialist 
leader fought for his life in 
hospital and the frontrunners 
in the race to succeed him 
bowed to the inevitable by 
meeting together. 

Mr Papandreou. aged 76, 
ended his 33rd day in inten- 
sive care battling his fifth 
secondary infection since 
being admitted to the Onassis 
Heart Clinic. 

Doctors said his weakened 
immunity system was such 
I that they had "almost lost 
him” several times In the last 
few days. 

'‘His body has reached ex- 
| ha us don point after a month 
of life support systems for his 
lungs and kidneys," one hos- 
pital source said. 

"It is the secondary infec- 
tions that we are afraid of 


most. There will come a time 
when one will prove fatal." 

A medical bulletin said that 
the latest virus was being 
treated with "broad spec- 
trum" antibiotics. It had 
thwarted attempts to move 
him to a sterilised suite. 

Although Mr Papandreou is 
not believed to be in a coma, 
it Is clear that only a miracle 
can save him. Already, hospi- 
tal sources have described his 
staying power as a medical 
phenomenon. 

“His desire to live is incred- 
ible,*' said one source. "He 
has the most amazing reser- 
voir of resources." 

Dozens of international 
specialists, including the 
Egyptian-born British heart 
surgeon Sir Magdi Yacoub. 
have been called in to attend 
the prime minister in the post 
month. 

A range of experimental 
wonderdrugs have been ad- 


ministered in an effort to 
build up his strength. 

Mr Pjpandreou’s determi- 
nation to hold on to life has 
matched his refusal to give up 
power. It has also sparked an 
unseemly round of furious 
bedside rows with his young 
wife, Dimitra Liani. 

A stupiflod Greek public 

band’s health worsened. "He 
is her lifeline and she realises 
that without him she will 
have no control or power in a 
post-Papandreou Greece." an 
EU observer said. 

The ruling Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (Pasok) is 
trying to distance itself from 
her. 

‘He is her lifeline and she realises that 
without him she will have no control 
or power in a post-Papandreou Greece’ 

have read of scenes and tan- 
trums at the hospital between 
Ms Liani, who is her hus- 
band's chief-of-staff. and gov- 
ernment officials and doctors. 

Western diplomats said the 
politically ambitious former 
stewardess had become "ever 
more hysterical" as her hus- 

It has been particularly 
piqued by Ms Liani’s declara- 
tion that she will support 
“any decision the prime min- 
ister may make". 

Dimitris Be is. who heads 
Pasok's 170-strong parliamen- 
tary group, said: “This last 
action is a clear intervention 


[in political affairs]. It is the 
party which will define future 
developments." 

Despite being in frail health 
since open heart surgery in 
1988, Mr Papandreou stub- 
bornly refused to draw up a 
political will or step down. 
But many, not least In his 
inner circle, hoped he would 
name a successor from his 
sickbed. 

Since Mr Papandreou 
entered hospital. Greece has 
been hamstrung by its consti- 
tution. which fai»«; to provide 
for an incapacitated leader. 

A prime minister has to be 

“eclipsed", an indirect refer- 
ence to his death or formal 
resignation, to be replaced. 

Mr Papandreou's prolonged 
absence from the political 
scene has been generated 
fears of a power vacuum. Al- 
though Mr Papandreou has 
been replaced by his loyal 
lieutenant Akis Tsochadzo- 


poulos, officials admit that 
the acting prime minister 
lacks the power to take cru- 
cial decisions. 

Hie struggle to succeed him 
has rapidly highlighted Pa- 
sok’s faultlines. Since found- 
ing the party after the col- 
lapse of the Colonels' regime 
in 1974. Mr Papandreou has 
managed to unite its diverse 
factions through autocratic 
leadership and sheer 
unpredictability. 

The Socialists, with two 
years left in office, have tried 
hard to assume a "united 
front" but a split Is on the 
cards. 

The heated exchange this 
week between the defence 
minister. Geras imos Arsenis, 
and Professor Costas Simitis. 
. the frontrunners in the race 
for power, has underlined 
growing fears for Pasok's 
future in a post-Papandreou 
Greece. 


PRI suspends Raul Salinas 

RAUL SALINAS, the brother of Mexico's farmer president, Car- 
los Salinas, has had his membership of the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) suspended and will probably be ex- 
pelled from its ranks early next year. 

The PRI ethics commission recommended the expulsion of 
Raul Salinas — currently being held in Mexico's maximum - 
security Aimed oya jail — because of evidence linking him to last 
year’s murder of the parly's secretary-general, Jose Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu. and more recent charges of embezzling state funds. 

The PRI co mmi ssion deridednot to make a similar recommen- 
dation against the former president himself, despite a petition by 
81 congressional deputies demanding his expulsion. 

Although Carlos Salinas is widely suspected of involvement in 
last year’s assassination of the PRTs presidential candidate. Lute 
DonaJdo Colosio, he has not been charged with any crime. 

However, the PRI commission said it would “continue to 
analyse documentary evidence” relating to the fanner president’s 
actions. — Phil Gunstm, Mexico City 


Peres hints at N -disarmament 

ISRAEL'S prime minister. Slihnon Peres, has said his country is 
willing to “give up the atom" once states in file region have 
adiieved full peace. 

“Give me peace and we’ll give up the atom," Mr Peres told 
Israeli journalists, after outlining his vision of the Middle East in 
the future. “Ifthere's regional peace. I think we can rid the Middle 
East of the nuclear threat'’ 

Officials neither confirm nor deny reports that the Jewish state 
has nuclear weapons, but foreign reports have claimed Israel has 
about 200 warheads. 

When asked to be more specific. Mr Peres refused and said his 
comments did not confirm an Israeli nuclear-weapon capability. 

But he added: “As long as the suspicion [that Israel has nuclear 
weapons] hi itself can act as a deterrent. Jet them suspect I don’t 
see any reason to allay their suspicions." 

Egypt has pressed Israel to sign the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, but it has long refused- — Reuter, Tel Aviv 


‘No evidence’ against Banda 

A MALAWIAN high court judge said yesterday there was no 
evidence that forma: president Kaxnuzu Banda ordered the kill- 
ing of four politicians in 1983. 

"Although Randa had unlimited authority and power, there Is 
no evidence adduced in court to suggest that he ordered file 

killing." Judge Mackson Mkandawire told file court during his 
summing-up. 

Dr hie rnmpflni an Cecilia Kartwnnira. his associate 

John Tembo and three police officers were charged with the 
murders after a commission of inquiry found that the police 
Trilled the three cabinet ministers and an MP an government 
orders, contradicting reports that they died in a road accident 
Dr Banda, who is in his mid-SOs. is not appearing in court in 

person because offraii health. He ruled Malawi for 30 years until 

being ousted in file country’s first multi-party elections last year. 

The state prosecutor, Eamudoni Nyasulu, said the judge s 
summarv showed that the verdict would be "not guilty';. He 
% _ Tiiri fro wnc nbvMmshrfiinine Wi 



Open road ... A woman in Grbavica, a Serb suburb of Sarajevo due to come under Bosnian government control, walks through an anti-sniper curtain photograph: roger hutchnqs 


Walesa leaves 
Poles in turmoil 


Ian Traynorm Bonn 


defence ana 

j ury is expected to announce its verdict this afternoon. — Barter , 
Blantyre. 
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Haider offends president 





P OLAND’S military pros- 
ecutors demanded more 
evidence yesterday of 
allegations tha t the prime 
minister. Jo 2 ef Oleksy, 
worked for years as a Krem- 
lin spy. and delayed deciding 
whether to launch a formal 
investigation. 

The statement came as 
Lech Walesa bowed out of the 
presidency. Mr Walesa left 
Belweder Palace. Warsaw, 
after effectively accusing Mr 
Oleksy, a former co mmunis t 
official, of spying for the 
Soviet Union and post-Soviet 
Russia. 

The allegations, which Mr 
Oleksy denies, have over- 
shadowed the inauguration 
today of another former co- 
munist and Oleksy ally, Alek- 
sandr Kwasniewski, as presi- 
dent who narrowly beat Mr 
Walesa to the presidential 
poll last month. 

Since then Poland's politi- 
cal leaders have been in- 
volved to a succession of 
climaxing on Thurs- 
day when tbp outgoing inte- 
rior minister Andrzej Milc- 
zanowski told parliament of 
Mr Olesky's purported ser- 
vice to Russia. 

MrMilczanowski, an ally of 
Mr Walesa, said the security 
services had known for years 
that there - was a mole at the 
heart of the political estab- 
lishment. But only since Feb- 
ruary, when Mr Ole ksy be- 
came prime minister, had it 
become clear who the spy 

Mr MUczanowsJti alleged 
that Mr Oleksy was a regis- 
tered agent with cover and a 
code name and had passed 
classified information and 
documents to an unnamed 
foreign country — clearly 
Russia was meant 
But the chief military pros- 
ecutor, Rysaard Michalowski, 
said that the material sup- 
plied by the interior ministry 
was not enough for a formal 
investigation that could lead 
to treason charges. 


The opposition is demand- 
ing Mr Oleksy’s resignation, 
at least until the case has 
been clarified. Mr Oleksy has 
refused. 

Even the Peasants' Party, 
which forms the government 
coalition with the reformed 
communist Democratic Left 
Alliance, is toying with sup- 
porting the opposition's de- 
mands, a move that could 
bring down the government 
and force early elections. 

Mr Oleksy has offered to 
waive his parliam entary im- 
munity if it would help an in- 
quiry. Russian intelligence 
officials yesterday reiterated 
that Mr Oleksy had never 
worked for the Kremlin and 
described the allegations as a 
political provocation. 

The turbulence is unlikely 
to settle quickly and Mr Wa- 
lesa looks certain to stir more 
trouble out of office than in it 

As a result of Mr Kwas- 
niewski’s victory, Poland’s 
government parliament and 
presidency are now con- 
trolled by the former commu- 
nists who ruled unchallenged 
until 1989. 

With the backing of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Mr 
Walesa is now seeking to 
forge a new rightwing alli- 
ance out of the fragmented op- 
position to rejoin battle with 
Poland's new rulers. 

Since last month's election, 
Mr Kwasniewski has been in- 
vestigated for lying about his 
educational qualifications 
during the campaign. He was 
found to have lied. Mr Wa- 
lesa, meanwhile, is being in- 
vestigated by the tax authori- 
ties to Gdansk for evading tax 
on a $ 1 million payment from 
Warner Bros five years ago. 

The events have been 
highly political. The justice 
minister, an Oleksy ally, 
sacked the prosecutor investi- 
gating the Kwasniewski case, 
sparking outrage in legal cir- 
cles and the judiciary, while 
the finance minister, also an 
Oleksy ally, is believed to 
have had a hand in the In- 
quiry into Mr Walesa's 
finances. j 


Yeltsin’s ally patches together 
a presidential election vehicle 


David Hearstand 
James M on k in Moscow 


T HE movement to re-elect 
Boris Yeltsin got under 
way in earnest yesterday 
as the scale of the pro-presi- 
dential party Our Home is 
Russia's defeat in Sunday’s 
general election began to 
force a rethink in tactics. 

While the Kremlin contin- 
ues to claim that Yeltsin is 
not for turning, it Is now clear 
that he has to seek wider sup- 
port, primarily from the 
regions, if be is to stand a 
chance of being re-elected 
president in June. 

One important sign of a 
rethink was the appearance 
of a key back-room tactician. 
General Georgi Rogozin, at 

the launch of a new presiden- 
tial movement created by a 
close Yeltsin acolyte, Vladi- 
mir Shumeiko, leader of the 
Council of the Federation, the 
upper house erf parliament 
Gen Rogozin heads the top 
secret think-tank controver- 
sially set up in the presiden- 
tial security service, which is 
run by Mr Yeltsin’s insepara- 
ble aide and companion, Gen- 
eral Alexander Korzhakov. 

The new movement called 
Reforms — The New Deal, 
borrows heavily from Com- 
munists and nationalists. 
Under the slogan Democracy, 
Patriotism, Statehood, it says 
the reforms cannot go on as 
they .are. It says the role of the 
state in the economy and 
social protection “must be 
rebuilt", and calls for a 
remodelling of the tax system, 
which it says is currently a 
system of confiscation. 

Before the election Mr Yelt- 
sin dismissed the movement 
Mr Shumeiko was proposing. 
Now he has sent his chief of 
staff, Sergei Filatov, with a 
"warm message" to the 
founding congress. 

Mr Shumeiko went out of 
his way to say that the idea 
had the president’s backing. 
“It would be enough for the 
president to nod his head, and 
nobody would turn up here.” 


The new Duma 


Results from the December 17 elections to tbe 
Russian Slate Duma. A two-thirds majority is 
required for important decisions. 


Yah toko (Yavlinsky): 46 

Independents: 77 



Misc. liberal, 
centrists, 
nationalists: 19 

Our Home is 
Russia 
(Chernomyrdin) 

54 
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— Liberal 


Russia's Choice (Gaidar): 9 

srpgwjpiB 


Congress of 
Russian Communltie 
(Skokov/Lebed): 5 


Democrats 

(Zhirinovsky) 

51 


More revealing still is the 
list of parties Mr Shumeiko 
said the movement would in- 
vite to join. There are obvious 
candida t es, lflo* the failed Our 
Home. led by tbe prime minis- 
ter, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
and the liberal reformers erf 
Grigory Yavlinsky’s party 
Yabloko and Yegor Gaidar's 
Democratic Russia’s Choice. 

But the invitations also in- 
clude Gennady Zyuganov’s 
Communists. The breadth of 
the list is more a sign of presi- 
dential desperation than of an 
established alliance’. Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin and Mr Gai da r 
might sign up, but the Com- 
munists and Yabloko are very 
unlikely to. 

The only three significant 
politicians not invited are the 
ultra-nationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, Alexander Ruts- 
koi, leader of the failed parlia- 
mentary putsch in October 
1993, and Viktor Anpilov, the 
Stalinist 

Though the last election 
results dribbling out yester- 
day confirmed the strength of 
the Communist revival, a 
more detailed analysis 
reveals a nation divided geo- 


graphically and deeply incon- 
sistent in its voting patterns. 

In population terms, Russia 

is not like the vast landmass 
of geography. It is tadpole- 
shaped. with a densely popu- 
lated European head and a 
long, thin tail stretching east- 
wards along the Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway to the Far East 

The most densely populated 
urban areas of European Rus- 
sia, Moscow and St Peters- 
burg. produced results star- 
tlingly different from other 
areas of the country. 

In Moscow, the "party of 
power”. Our Home Is Russia, 
came top and tbe Commu- 
nists third, and In St Peters- 
burg tbe liberal Yabloko 
movement pushed the Com- 
munists into second place- 

The densely-populated au- 
tonomous republic of Tatar- 
stan, just west of the Urals, 
also bucked the national 
trend by giving Our Home the 
highest vote, thanks to the 
support of its president, Min- 
timer Shaimiyev. 

Yet in nearby Bashkortos- 
tan — another autonomous 
republic, mainly Muslim but 
with many Russians — the 


Communists and the Agrari- 
ans between them got 50 per 
cent of the vote. 

East of the Urals, where 
people are resentful of Musco- 
vites siphoning off their natu- 
ral wealth, and of the huge 
increase in the cost of travel, 
the C ommunis ts and Mr Zhir- 
inovsky’s oddly named Lib- 
eral Democrats scored huge 
successes. 

The Liberal Democrats 
chalked up victories over the 
Communists in the Pacific 
Maritime region and in Maga- 
dan, while In the Siberian 
coal region of Kemerovo, for- 
merly a bastion of support for 
Mr Yeltsin, the Co mmunis ts 
got more than 53 per cent 

One of the most striking 
features of the elections was 
the apparently absurd incon- 
sistency between the elector- 
ate’s vote for local governors 
and local deputies and tbeir 
general party preferences. 

In Nizhny Novgorod, voters 
gave the young reformist gov- 
ernor, Boris Nemtsov, 
thundering support, but ig- 
nored his recommendation to 
vote for the liberal Yabloko 
party, putting it fourth. 

Similarly, notorious liber- 
als and Yeltsinites like An- 
drei Kozyrev and Gennady 
Bur bulls won comfortably in 
constituencies which haf-fraH 
the Communists and nation- 
alists in the national vote. 
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4 FOCUS ON TURKEY 

Ahead of tomorrow’s pf 

parliamentary elections, 
Jonathan Rugman in 
Istanbul looks at the rise of 
the Islamic Welfare Party 
and assesses how it will 
affect the precarious 
balance — inherited from A 
the founder of the modem J 
state of Turkey — between ; m 
the country’s Middle " 

Eastern roots and its Mm 

European aspirations 1 1 1 
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Below he profiles the 
embattled prime minister, 
Tansu Ciller, the collapse 
of whose rightwing 
coalition forced the vote 
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Deep, crisp, even . . . Two local polling officials carry a ballot box through deep snow towards the Anatolian village of Erzurum in preparation for tomorrow’s general, election 


Islam advances in land of Ataturk 


A CLICHE which has 
reverberated down 
the ages is that 
Turkey, a Muslim 
country bridging 
Europe and the Middle East, 
stands at a crossroads be- 
tween the Islamic east and the 
secular-Christian west 
The general elections 
tomorrow, caused by the col- 
lapse of Tansu Ciller's coali- 
tion government, are likely to 
reveal the difficulty Turks 
still face in deciding which 
path to take. So fragmented is 
the vote between fractious 
secular parties and the radi- 
cal Islamic Welfare Party or 
“Refah”. that the first six 
Turks interviewed in a straw 
poll in Istanbul yesterday 
named six different parties 
they would support 
Those who backed Leftwing 
parties included intellectuals 
and students, concerned 
about civil liberties and work- 
ers' rights. Supporters of the 
right — Ms Ciller's True Path 
Party and the Motherland 
Party of Mesut Yilmaz — 
spoke of the free market and 
Turkey’s privatisation pro- 
gramme. All of them backed 
closer ties with Europe. 

It didn't immediately occur 
to many of those interviewed 


that the 83 per cent inflation 
rate was the main election 
issue. Their choices seemed 
to be based as much on the 
leaders' nationalistic person- 
alities as on their policies, 
many of which defy the labels 
of left and right and offer sim- 
ilarly vague panaceas for im- 
proving living standards and 
defeating Kurdish terrorism 
in the south-east 
All disagreed as to the ex- 
tent of the threat posed by the 
Islamic revivalist Refah, 
which most opinion polls 1 
rank as Turkey's first or i 
second party. “Turkey is on 
firm ground,” said a 30-year- 
old English-speaking engi- 
neer. “We’ve seen Refah gov- 
ern municipalities, and they 
are nettling to be afraid of.” 

“It will be a catastrophe if 
the Islamists come to power.” 
said a retired teacher, but his 
only evidence was that Re- 
fah’s town council In Istanbul 
had renamed streets after 
Arab sheikhs and painted bus 
stops an Islamic green. 

One headscarved house- 
wife, having asked her hus- 
band for permission to speak, 
said she would vote for Refah 
because it had cleaned up Is- 
tanbul’s polluted environ- 
ment put more buses on the 


streets, speeded the building 
of a metro and given more 
help to the handicapped. 

And a poor Turkish bagel 
seller, working outside a five- 
star hotel, seemed to speak 
with more conviction than 
anyone else when he said he 
would vote for the Islamic 
revivalist party. “We tried i 
the other parties and they 
failed, but Refah is honest” 
he said. “We ask God for rain. 
When it comes to politics, we 
shouldn't close the doors on 
Him there, either." 

A story which speaks vol- 
umes for modern Turkey's 
predicament concerns Mus- 
tafa Kemal Ataturk, the sol- 
dier-statesman who founded 
the republic in 1923. One day 
Ataturk summoned two or- 
chestras — one Turkish, one 
European — to play for him at 
an Istanbul hotel overlooking 
the Bosphorus Straits. 

After the Turkish orchestra 
had played for a short while, 
Ataturk would order it to stop 
and then ask the Europeans 
to play a little. And so the con- 
cert veered from one musical 
style to the other, until Ata- 
turk — the worse for drink — 
lost patience with the Turco- 
European cacophony he had 
created and walked out 


- That story came to mind 
last week, when the European 
Parliament overcame its mis- 
givings about human rights 
to ratify a customs accord be- 
tween Turkey and the Euro- 
pean Union. In gratitude, a 
senior Turkish diplomat gave 
the MEPs compact discs of 
Turkish orchestras perform- 
ing European classical tunes. 
Ataturk’s dilemma of musical 
tastes appeared to have been 
resolved; “For the first time, 
Turkey Is definitely anchored 
within Europe," the diplomat 
concluded. 

It was Ataturk (“Father of 
the Turks”) who set Turkey 
on a Western trajectory, abol- 
ishing the Islamic caliphate 
banning religious schools, 
scrapping the Arabic script 
and introducing a Western 
dress code which removed the 
veil, chador and fez. 

But although last week’s 
customs union vote was a vic- 
tory for Ataturk's heirs, it 
doesn't alter the feet that the 
European straitjacket Into 
which Ataturk forced his 
country still doesn't quite fit 
Turkish voters remain divid- 
ed over which tune they 
should be playing. 

“The state Ideology is afraid 
of the people's religion, but 
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Give a young person a Book 
Token and you re launching 
them on a journey of discovery 
that could cake diem literally 

anywhere. ■ 

Because what you re really 
giving them is one ‘of che 
most esciring and important 
gifts they'll ever receive: che 
gift of reading. 

And by giving them a Book 
Token you're giving them che 
fun and freedom' to choose 
their own direction. 

In tact, you're giving them a 


gift that'* just as entertaining 
as any computer game or 
video. 

Because reading is the one 
gilt that truly exercises their 
imagination. 

And with over .1 million 
books currently in print 
and virtually every bookshop in 
the country selling and 
exchanging tokens (over 5000 
at che last count! i chat's not a 
had choice. 

So light rhe blue couchpapcr 
- bv siline a Book Token. 


Beak Tokens can he exchanged at most 
bookshops for an y hooks, books on tape, 
or books Drt CD. 


Book Tokens 
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THE GIFT OF 

READING 


I now toe real face of Turkey Is 
appearing," said Abdullah Gul, 
Refah's deputy leader. 

Mr Gul resents the severity 
of Ataturk’s reforms, which 
deprived his father of the 
freedom to learn the Koran in 
Arabic. He speaks of the mil- 
lions of poor Turks living in 
shades mid governed by cor- 
rupt. secular politicians. And 
he says the customs union 
with Europe was a sellout to a 
continent which has failed to , 
defend Muslim rights. 

Under the chairmanship of I 
a polemical former university 
academic, 09-year-old Necmet- 
tin Erbakan, Refah’s uncom- 
promising message and' slide 
organisation — probably 
funded by Saudi Arabia and 
Iran — have taken it from 
strength to strength. 

Refeh polled 8J5 per cent of 
the vote in 1987, then 16-4 per 
cent in 1991 (during an alli- 
ance with the ultra-right), 
and then 19 per cent on its 
own in local elections last 
year, when it frightened the 
secular establishment by win- 
ning the mayorships of An- 
kara and Istanbul. 

Refah is expected to gamer 
between 20 per cent and 25 
per cent this time. Far from a 
national majority, but possi- 
bly enough to oust the Yale- 
educated prime minister, 
Tansu Ciller, and earn the 
right to form the next coali- 
tion government 

The rise of Refah stems in 
part from the cultural schizo- 
phrenia which has plagued 
Turkey since Ataturk’s day. 
The average urbanised Turk 
is rarely more than a genera- 
tion away from his family’s 
puritan Muslim village roots. 
For him or her Islam provides 
a moral refuge and sense of 
continuity during a traumatic 
time of technological advance 
and social change. 

Islam also helps solve the 
dilemma that many once 
great empires face; how to 
justify its position on the 
world stage? 

A few years ago the Turks 
were trumpeting their new- 
found influence in the former 
Soviet republics of the Cauca- 
sus and Central Asia. More 
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recently they have had to face 
up to the fact that Russia is 
still the dominant regional 
power. And the fallout from 
Turkey’s assistance to a West- 
ern air coalition protecting 
Kurds in northern Iraq has 
included an exacerbation of 
Turkey's own Kurdish con- 
flict, and the loss of trade 
with Iraq, Turkey's biggest 
trade partner in the region. 

By contrast the Refah Party 
recalls the golden memory of 
the Ottoman -Islamic past the 
capture of Constantinople by 
Suleyman the Conqueror in 


1453 and the creation of an 
empire stretching from 
Poland to Egypt 

“Imitators like the Emperor 
Constantine of Byzantium 
will cry to the West for help 
every day,” Mr Erbakan told 
a rally recently In anticipa- 
tion of a Refah victory. 

Mr Gul — tipped as Refeh’s 
foreign minister — dismisses 
such rhetoric as “just poli- 
tics". but his party’s mani- 
festo is certainly radical. Re- 
fah wants to create interest- 
free banking (with banks 
supervised by "moral 


bureaux"), to end Turkey's 
dependence on International 
Monetary Fund loans, start 
an Islamic common market 
and renegotiate the customs 
agreement with Europe — 
dubbed by Mr Erbakan “the 
poison of Frankenstein". 

Mr. Erbakan blames the 
CIA, the Freemasons and Zi- 
onism for many of Turkey’s 
social ills; all ammuni tion for 
Ms Ciller, who has that Tur- 
key will be plunged into the 
“dark ages” if it votes for Re- 
fah tomorrow. 

But beyond Mr Erbakan's 
talk , his party is a broad 
church which includes tech- 
nocrats like Erol Yarar, the 
head of a pro- Islamic business 
association representing 6.000 
Turkish companies. “When 
theory comes to application, 
many things have to change," 
Mr Yarar admitted. “Struc- 
tural change can be evolu- 
tionary rather than 
revolutionary.” 

Many analysts believe it 
will be impossible and unde- 
sirable for the party to imperil 
Turkey’s orientation towards 
the West, where the country’s 
most powerful trade, invest- 
ment and defence partners lie. 

What is perhaps most wor- 
rying about these elections is 
not Refah's threats, but the 
absence of a leader of the cali- 
bre of Turkey's late president, 
Turgut OzaL to forge a con- 
sensus in parliament 

The primary danger posed 
by tomorrow’s result may 
emerge if no workable coali- 
tion is found. It is a scenario 
few dare contemplate, but one 
that Turkey has seen before; 
no political consensus, gov- 
ernments coming and going 
as the economy spins out of 
control, political violence on 
the streets and — the ultimate 
disaster — a military coup. 

Even if a secular party wins 
the chance to form the next 
coalition, it will be Refah 
which will bask in a new hi gh 
of support Turkey clearly 
needs leaders capable of bind- 
ing all the country's frag- 
mented constituencies 
together musicians who can 
play both Ataturk's secular 
and Islamic tunes. 


Lady with the Iron Smile grins and 
bears it through war and austerity 


I F TURKEY'S prime minis- 
ter. Tansu Ciller, holds mi 
to power tomorrow and is 
asked to form a new coalition. 
It would be a remarkable vic- 
tory for a woman who has 
maintained the bloody stale- 
mate in Turkey’s war with 
Kurdish PKK rebels and pre- 
sided over an inflation rate 
which reached 150 per cent at 
last year’s peak. 

But in a country as nation- 
alistic as this. Ms Ciller's abil- 
ity to grin and bear calamity 
is perhaps her greatest asset, 
earning the 49-year-old eco- , 
nornics professor the nick- 1 
name "Lady of the Iron 1 
Smile” when she took over 
the conservative True Path 
Party from Suleyman De- ! 
mireL who became president , 
in 1993. 

“We will come to power on 
our own,” Ms Ciller said . 
recently, ruling out a partner- 
ship with the pro- Islamic Wel- 
fare Party. “It's me veraus; 
them. I am for Westernisa- 
tion. secular government, the , 
link with Europe. The people 
are fed up with coalitions and ' 
want stability." 

Having battled with a 10- 
party parliament which has , 
often seemed to rank Ms 
Ciller's downfall as a higher 
priority than passing laws, 
the prime minister's political 
successes have been limited. 

Earlier this year she 
pushed through a privatisa- 
tion package which yielded 
just one fifth of its projected 
income for 1995. Ms Ciller's 


attempts to reduce Turkey's 
budget deficit of at least 
$4 billion through austerity 
measures and an IMF loan 
programme have been hin- 
dered by her failure to Intro- 
duce a proper tax system, and 
by pay rises she was forced to 
give striking public sector 
workers. 

Under pressure from the 
European Parliament. Ms 



Tansu Ciller: glamorous, 
tenacious, shameless 

Ciller has steered through 
modest changes to a law pro- 
hibiting freedom of expres- 
sion. She has also introduced 
measures aimed at decentral- 
ising government and her 
reforms to the military era 
constitution included lower- 
ing the voting age to 18 . 


But perhaps her most no- 
table achievements tie over- 
seas, where Ms Ciller’s per- 
sonal charm has enabled her 
to get round critics erf Tur- 
key’s human rights record, 
presenting herself as toe only 
alternative to Islamic funda- 
mentalism. As a result, MEPs 
approved a historic customs 
agreement with Turkey last 
week. 

A Western diplomat who 
knows her well commented: 
“if you were to wake Ciller up 
in the middle of the night and 
ask her if she really believed 
in democracy and human 
rights. I guess she would say 
yes” — but her choice of par- 
liamentary candidates in- 
cludes the hardline former 
armed forces chief police 
chief and governor of Kurdish 
provinces, all of whom will 
appeal to nationalist voters 
and none of whom advocate 
ethnic rights for the Kurdish 
minority oflO-15 million. 

Whatever Ms Ciller says 
abroad, Kurdish village burn- : 
mgs, disappearances In police 
custody and prison sentences 
for political dissidents. In- 
cluding Kurdish MBs, have 
marked the prime minister’s 
messy period in power. 

“We have progressed from 
a situation when there were 
daily headlines about blood- 
baths,” Ms Ciller said in her 
defence, “to a period in which 
the attitude prevails towards 
unity and togetherness". 

But although rebels of the 
Marxist-lxninist PKK have- 


been weakened by a big mili- 
tary offensive, many ethnic 
Kurds demanding cultural 
and political freedoms will 
show their opposition to Ms 
Ciller by voting tomorrow for 
the pro-Kurdish Hadep party 
or the Islamic Refah. 

The prime minister has 
recently been stung by accu- 
sations that she abandoned 
the cause of Turk is h-occupied 
northern Cyprus in exchange 
for Europe’s backing for- the 
customs union, and the oppo- 
sition frequently accuses her 
of having irregularly amazed 
a personal fortune . worth 
*50 million, including prop- 
erty in the United States. 

But for her critics, perhaps 
Ms Ciller’s most annoying 
trait is her shamelessness. 
The Turkish press recently 
accused her of engineering a 
photo opportunity by arguing 
her way into a seat behind 
President Clinton at Yitzhak 
Rabin’s funeral; and after the 
European Parliament’s cus- . 
toms union vote, . Ms. Ciller 
had toe nerve to take a call of 
congratulations from Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac on her 
mobile telephone, while on 
stage daring an election rally. 

This wwi the glamorous 
prime minister appeared in 
her favourite designer outfit 
to. witness the sacrificial 
-slaughter of three sheep in 
the western town of Manisa. 
On occasions such as this Ms 
Ciller looks deddely ill at: 
ease with traditional Muslim 
culture. 
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Cardiff Docklands, where the £88 million Cardiff Bay Opera House was to have been the centrepiece of a £ 2.75 billion regeneration project, and the Welsh National Opera’s 


new home photograph- frank herbman 


■ The main recipient is the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. for the Millennium 
Seed Bank, which gained 
£21.5 million. The under- 
ground hank will be built 
at Wakehurst Place. West 
Susses, where it will bouse 
25.000 species of plants and 
seeds. 

■ Llanelli borough council 
was awarded £14.5 million 
to create a coastal park. 

■ England's only stretch of 
magnesium limestone cliffs 
is to be restored and con- 
served with the help of £4.5 
million of Millennium 
money. Durham connty 
council is carrying out £9.9 
million of work. 

■ A 60ft observation tower 
will be the centrepiece of 
the redevelopment of the 
WildFowl and Wetlands 
Trust headquarters at Slim, 
bridge. Gloucestershire. 
The Commission awarded 
the trust £2.8 million 
towards the £5.6 million 
project. 

■ A £3.3 million National 
Wildfiower Centre is to be 
set up in Merseyside with 
the help of £1.6 million 
from the Commission. 

■ Residents of the Berk- 
shire village of Wargrave 
will have access to the 
River Thames for the first 
time with the help of 
£240.000 from the Commis- 
sion. And the villagers will 
have a new bridge to link 
up with Shiplake. 

■ Pour parishes have been 
given grants for new com- 
munity and village halls: 
£713,000 to Peusilva in 
Cornwall: £150,000 to Ingle- 
ton In Co Durham: £146.500 
to Sully in Glamorgan and 
£126.000 to Moulsoe in 
Buckinghamshire. 


Land of song forced to pin hopes on rugby stadium 


James Meikle and 
Maev Kennedy 

report on Cardiff s 
competing projects 


T HE Millennium Com- 
mission is determined 
to leave the country 
permanently marked 
by the year 2,000. in the form 
of 12 projects, each attracting 
up to £50 milli on in grants. 
Beyond that simple ambition 
there is a political and geo- 
graphical minefield. It was al- 
ways unlikely That Cardiff 
would get two of the projects. 

In crude terms the battle 
was seen as a fight between 
"real Welsh” supporting the 
super-stadium, and tofis and 
incomers baying for a new 
opera house. 

The opera house scheme at- 


tracted superlatives. It was to 
be a new Sydney Opera House 
at the end of a new road link- 
ing the revitalised docklands 
to the city centre, a boulevard 
to rival the Champs- El ysees. 
The city would become a 
European centre of arts, cul- 
ture and the media. 

The Welsh Rugby Union 
was preparing to cry political 
foul. Its plans were also 
rejected, but it was invited to 
submit a reworked version, 
which the commissioners will 
consider in February. 

The Cardiff Bay Develop- 
, ment Corporation promptly 
hitched its wagon to the new 
star. Its chairman. Sir Geof- 
frey Inkin, yesterday de- 
scribed the decision as: “A 
major hiccup, but not a HUer 
blow. The corporation looks 1 
forward to an early and posi- 
tive decision by the commis- 
sion on the Welsh Rugby 
Union proposals.” • • . 


Cardiff development area 


Development area 



Stars express bitter 
disappointment at 
lost opportunity 
but pledge to fight on 


“THE chairman of the Welsh 
I National Opera. Lord 


'Cardiff Central Station 


Peripheral 

distributor 

road 


I National Opera. Lord 
Davies, and two of the shining 
stars of Welsh opera ex- 
pressed their shock yesterday 
at the Millennium Commis- 
sion’s rejection of the Cardiff 
Bay Opera House. 

Lord Davies said they were 
bitterly disappointed and 
that It was a lost opportunity 
for the people of Cardiff and 
Wales. Welsh National Opera 
would have made It Its perma- 
nent home and opened all pro- 
ductions there. 

Dame Gwyneth Jones and 
Denis O’Neill expressed the 
common view that London al- 


ready had an unfair slice of 
the arts cake. Dame Gwyneth 
said: “There have been so 
many arts projects in London 
which have got funding ... 
but our fight must go on.” 

Mr O'Neill said he was dis- 
appointed at the slap in the 
face for Wales and Welsh cul- 
ture. “The commission has 
been extremely short- 
sighted." 

While the two big London 
companies. Covent Garden 
and tbe English National 
Opera at the Coliseum, plan 
redevelopments which could 
cost three times as much as 
the Cardiff Bay proposal, the 
regional opera companies 
have no permanent base large 
enough to allow commercial 
success. 

Covent Garden has already 
won a £78 million grant to 
rebuild the opera house and 
build a temporary theatre on 
the Thames. 


Fury as Millennium 
Commission rejects 
proposals for opera 
house as ‘too risky’ 


continued from page 1 
executives and commission- 
ers were unequivocal. “We 
don’t want to be trapped into 
bu il d in g a British Library in 
Wales," one said. 

The deputy chief executive. 
Heather Wilkinson, said: 
"Quite frankly there were 
still bits of the design wbere 
we didn’t know if they were 
going to have a car park or a 
hotel.’' 

The commission is deter- 
mined to give a landmark 
grant to south Wales, but 
came under intense lobbying 
from both tbe rugby and 
opera camps. One commis- 


sioner, the millionaire indus- 
trialist Sir John Hall, is be- 
lieved to have changed his 
mind against the opera house 
at the last minute. 

The chief executive of the 
commission. Jennie Page, 
said that they were very con- 
cerned about tbe longterm vi- 
ability of the project, when 
the commission would no 
longer be in existence. “The 
truth is the project doesn't 
work, and it wouldn't have 
worked in England either,” 
she said. 

The uproar completely 
overshadowed the grants an- 
nounced by Mrs Bottomley. 
The promised landmark 
grant, of £21.5 million, went to 
Kew Gardens. London, for a 
| £67 million project to collect 
25,000 species of seeds and 
freeze them for conservation. 
The. seed bank would be 
housed in a spectacular new 
building. 


Princess resists pressure on divorce 


Sally Weale 


T HE royal family was at- 
tempting to put the diffi- 
culties of the last week 
behind them as they gathered 
at Sandringham last night for 
their traditional Christmas 
celebrations, with the excep- 
tion of the Princess of Wales 
who was continuing to hold 
out against pressure to agree 
to a speedy divorce. 

The princess’s office said 
yesterday she was still con- 
sidering letters from both the 
Queen and the Prince of 
Wales urging her to c o nse n t 
to a quick settlement, but as 
the festive season got under 
way negotiations appeared to 
have been put on hold. 

It is likely to be a brief 
respite, however, with discus- 
sions bound to resurface 
promptly after Christmas, 
particularly focusing on the 
princess's hopes of playing an , 
amb assadorial role for Brit 
ain. The Foreign Office is said 
to be unen thusiastic about 


her • proposal. The princess, 
however, is already planning 
a trip to Chicago in June 
among other visits next year. 

Despite the extraordinary 
intervention of tbe Queen 
who issued her ultimatum on 
Monday, the princess is said 
to be determined not to be 
hurried into a divorce for the 
convenience of her husband's i 
family until she is confident | 
of her future status. 

The Christmas period pro- 
vides an ideal breathing i 
space for the princess, whose 
lawyer. Lord MiBhcon, is on 
holiday until January 8. She 
is expected to fly to Vail, Colo- 
rado, for a s kii ng trip after 
deciding against joining thn 
royal family at Sandringham, 
fide Queen's Norfolk estate. 

Members of her circle have, 
indicated that although she 
was angry that private corre- 
spondence had been leaked, 
she felt that the' cards were 
firmly in her band , since 
without heir agreement the 
prince would face a two-year 
delay before a divorce. 


One close friend of the prin- 
cess was reported to have 
said: “She wont be pushed 
because she knows she can’t 
be. She is very calm and says 
there is a long list of things to 
go through before they reach 
the point at which divorce 
need be announced.” 

Another absentee at San- 
dringham will be the Prince 
of Wales’s friend, Camilla 
Parker Bowies. 

Yesterday both the prince 
and princess, who have com - 1 
piloted their official engage- , 
meats for the year, were 
keeping out of the public eye 
in an attempt to subdue 
media interest 
After a year of virtually 
non-stop publicity including 
two intimate television docu- 
mentaries, the Qnppn sa id 
to want to limit media cover- 
age of the royal family's pri- 
vate affairs, starting with the 
Christmas morning service at 
Sandringham Church wbere 
the number of photographers 
and journalists . allowed to 
cover the occasion has been 


halved from 40 . The prince 
will join the family accompa- 
nied by Prince William and 
Prince Harry. 

The Sun, which broke the 
story on Wednesday that the 
Queen had demanded that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
should divorce quickly, 
claimed yesterday that the 
prince had a recent meeting I 
with Mrs Parker Bowles dur- i 
ing which she told him she 
was content to live in his 
shadow so that he could ac- 
cede to the throne. 

*nie newspaper said Mrs 
Parker Bowles had told 
friends: '7 will always be 
there for the Prince of Wales 
although I will never be his 
wife. I want nothing more 
than to see him on the throne. 
It is his destiny. It is what he 
deserves. There is a conflict 
between the individual and 
the institution and in this 
case the institution must 
win." • 
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Two women, one throne, 
Outlook, page 44 


War-weary Bosnians rehearse role of grateful recipient 


continued, from page 1 
where Zlatan lost his leg, 
and along Sarajevo s 
wrecked boulevards. They 
looked out at the ruins, 

both hiding tears. 

“It Is a shock, to see what 
Sarajevo has become.” 23a- 
Snsays. He sits with his 
father and his wife s fhmlly 
In their small flat a hun- 
dred yards from^where 
San ta was besieged. Rela- 
tives come and go, and ne 
Questions them about the 

the litany of the dead 
and the survivors. 

The Mravinacs have 
brought woollen Icelandic 
sweaters for the family, 
who look a little lostln 
them. Alongside those who 


return, those who remained 
are shrunken and grey. 

Nasiha’s brother, Nfjaz 
Babic, is given a bulky blue 
box. Inside is anew, plastic 
foot and a silicon, knee- 
joint Nijaz lost his leg a 
few months before his 
brother-in-law. strug glin g 
ever since with a locally- 
made prosthesis which 
chafes against his stump. 

The Mravinacs sit dis- 
cussing the technicalities of 
living with one leg — and 
Nljaz agrees to have it fit- 
ted on Christmas Day. 

It is suddenly time to 
leave. . Zlatan and Nasiba 
offer no promises about, 
their next visit and admit, 
under pressure, that they 


have no Immediate plans to 
retain permanently. ' 

“It is too soon,” says Zla- 
tan. “No one knows what 
will be. Everyone here is 
talking about -re-arming 
and hitting the Chetniks 
[Serb nationalists] if they 
make trouble. Well see." 

There is a problem about 
returning to Iceland. The 
insurance company will 
hot let the plane wait for 
Santa and Zlatan in Sara- 
jevo airport, so it has gone 
to Split. To land in Sarajevo 
again to collect them would 
cost an additional £8,000. 

Travelling to Split by 
road is also fraught with 
problems. In the past two 
days, Nato has dismantled 


the Serb checkpoints 
around Sarajevo and de- 
clared the roads open. 

The logic is that, if the. 
roads are open, convoys out 
of Sarajevo have no more 
need of military escorts. It 
is a logic few Sarajevans 
are willfiig to test. Bus com- 
panies are certainly not go- 
ing to take the risk. 

in the *»nd J the dilemma is 
resolved when the Icelan- 
dic peace institute pays the 
insurance money. 

Matnn an d Nasihu, prn-* 

brace Nfiaz and- the rest of 
the family and board the 
bus, which grinds through 
the ragged streets towards 
the airport. Christmas is 
over before it has begun. 


O 


The real failure of the years in the wilderness — for which 
mea amongst others culpa — was Labour’s inability to 
understand that it needed an ethical framework on which 
to hang its programme. We clutched policies out of the air 
as if they were doves caught by a conjuror. 

Roy Hattersley , ■ ■ . : 
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Heseltine 

‘needlessly 

added’ to 

metric woe 


Pfiduel White 
Political Editor 

ICHAEL Heseltine 
pushed ahead with 
the final metri ra- 
tion of imperial 
weights and measures against 
the advice of his then-con- 
sumer affairs minister that 
no such change was required 
under European law. 

Not only did Whitehall im- 
plement a costly and unneces- 
sary order which "rang the 
death knell over virtually all 
the Imperial measures used 
since time immemorial", it 
actually imposed more oner- 
ous burdens on businesses — 
Including fines or up to £5. Out) 
— than those imposed under 
the EU's Unit of Measures di- 
rective. according to Neil 
Hamilton, minister under Mr 
Heseltine, now Deputy Prime 
Minister, when he was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

“It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me that the Govern- 
ment pressed ahead.” Mr 
Hamilton says in an article 
for the European Journal. "I 
argued the case, but failed to 
convince Michael Heseltine to 
do more than delay the mea- 
sure as long as possible.” 

He says he refused to intro- 
duce the measure to Parlia- 
ment. It was introduced in the 
Lords last year and came into 





effect on October l this year. 

Mr Hamilton, who resigned 
over the cash-for-questions 
row. was in charge rf deregu- 
lation - Mr Heseltlne’s cam- 
paign against red tape. He ac- 
cuses Whitehall - of 
interpreting the Brussels di- 
rective in a way which added 
to "the peaked cap and clip- 
board brigade's power to 
harry our fellow-citizens.” In- 
stead of making metric all 
"authorised measures” ex- 

cept special cases like pint 
measures of beer and milk _ 
ministers could have let 
people choose. 

Last night the Department 
of Trade and Industry stood 
by its insistence at the tim«» 
that the move was the climax 
of a 30-year shift to the metric 
system, first mooted in 1871. 

About 80 per cent cff grocer- 
ies have been sold in metric 
units for at least 10 years, offi- 
cials said. A parallel system 
1 "would confuse consumers 
and impose costs on business." 

Tile DTI said there had -Tfcn 
been criminal sanctions to en- 
force "authorised units" of im- 
perial measures, but the "DTT 
is not aware of any prosecu- 
tions for foiling to use metric 
units in the 20 or so years in 
which they hare been manda- 
tory in some areas". 

The metrication legislation 
“does not go further than the 
IEUJ directive”, it said. 
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Chancellor Kenneth Clarke, a steam enthusiast, at the controls of die Duchess of Hamilton at a Christmas festival on the Great Central Railway, Leicestershire photograph: graham turnbi 


Supergun agent to spend Minister accused of 
Christmas in S Africa jail betraying fishing fleet 


David Beresford 
in Johannesburg 


A SOUTH Afric an magis- 
trate yesterday 
refused to grant bail to 
a former British spy, ex- 
pressing concern that MIS 
might help him flee a 
United States extradition 
warrant. 

Paul Grecian, aged 40 — 
who exposed plans to sup- 
ply Saddam Hassein with a 
"super gun” — was ar- 
rested at Johannesburg air- 
port last week despite a 
personal assurance from 
Interpol that there was no 
warrant out for him. 

He had travelled to South 
Africa for a holiday with 
his girlfriend, but was told 
by a magistrate yesterday 
that he would have to spend 
the festive season in jail 
pending a hearing on Janu- 
ary 22. 

Mr Grecian is wanted in 
the US to face charges of 
bank fraud perjury and the 


Michael Heseltine . . . ‘acted 
against minister's advice’ 


Neil Hamilton . . . ‘change 
not required by EU law' 


illegal sale of American ar- 
tillery fuse components to 
Iraq. He was cleared of sim- 
ilar charges last month by a 
British court which found 
he had been acting for MI6. 

The magistrate, Dion 
Scbnetler, said that Mr 
Grecian faced a possible 25- 
year sentence in the US and 
even if he surrendered his 
passport there was a likeli- 1 
hood be would skip bail. 

“Unfortunately it is ex- 
tremely easy to obtain an- 
other passport, especially 
1 in view of his connections 
with MI5,” he said. “It is in 
the interests of justice to 
refuse bail." 

The extradition warrant 
is likely to be contested by 
local lawyers raising, 
among other issues, that of 
double jeopardy. But the 
South African authorities 
are highly sensitive to US 
pressure where arms deal- 
ing Is concerned thanks to a 
long-running row over an 
apartheid-era sanctions- 
b us ting case involving the 


local arms manufacturer, 
Armscor, and an American 
firm, the International Sig- 
nal and Control Corpora- 
tion. 

The US -Justice Depart- 
ment, refusing to concede 
the distinction between the 
“old” and “new” South Af- 
ricas, has been attempting 
to levy multi-million dollar 
Ones against Armscor for 
its part in the case and has 
tried to impose a “compli- 
ance programme” involv- 
ing full disclosure of all 
arms sales and develop- i 
ment projects here. 

Mr Grecian told repor- 
ters that he was a pawn in a 
political game and he was 
happy to fight the US extra- 
dition bid in the courts. 

Elizabeth Poulle. bis fian- 
cee, added: “Grecian has 
spent the last five years of 
his life trying to clear his 
name in the UK and when 
he arrives in South Africa 
be is arrested on what we 
consider* trumped-up 
charges.” 


Stephan Bates In Brussels 

F ishermen, opposition 1 

politicians and Tory 
Eurosceptics joined 
forces yesterday to attack the 
deal on next year's fishing 
quotas reached after all-night 
negotiations by European 
Union ministers. 

Even as Tony. Baldry, the 
Fisheries Minister, was pro- 
claiming success in limiting 
cuts In quotas, he was 
accused of betraying the fish- 
ing industry. 

Barry Deas, chief executive 
of the National Federation of 
Fishermen's Organisations, 
warned that some boats 
might act illegally and try to 
evade the new quotas. “These 
vessels are already operating 
on very tight quotas. Increas- 
ingly tiie option for some of 
these trawlermen is going to 
be to go bankrupt or start 
cheating on quotas." he said. 

EU fisheries ministers have 
now agreed to cut fishing quo- 
tas for the seas off western , 


Europe. But the cuts were 
smalle r than those recom- 
mended by the European 1 
Commission, which had 
asked independent scientists 
to estimate the minimum cuts 
needed to preserve stocks. • 

Mr Baldry said he had so- 1 
cured quotas for British fish- 
ing fleets which were 10 per 
cent higher than the scien- 
tists had recommended — 
50.000 tonnes more fish and a 
£30 milli on bonus to the belea- 
guered industry — though 
total catches will be down. 

The minister said* “I have 
achieved my objective of se- 
curing the best possible deal 
for British fishermen consis- 
tent with the conservation of 
future stocks." 

The quotas set may i mu ms 
for the number of fish for 
each type to be caught, 
though the proportion allo- 
cated to each national fleet 
remains constant. Fleets can 
trade part of their quotas 
with other countries. 

The agreement, supported 
by 14 of the 15 EU states with 


only Sweden objecting, will 
allow British boats to catch 

12.700 tonnes more herring. 1 

4.700 tonnes more whiting, 
€.100 tonnes more plaice and 
345 tonnes more sole, than the 
commission had wanted. All 
other fleets will be able to 
catch proportionately more 
fish than the commission had 
urged 

- Overall however, the plaice 
catch will be down 38 per 
cent mackerel down 33 per 
cent and herring down 15 per 
cent Cod and saithe catches 
will rise 8 and 5 per cent and 
haddock will not change. 

Swallowing its disappoint- 
ment over the halving of tar- 
gets to conserve fish stocks, 
the commission maintained 
that it was sa tisfi ed that it 
was a step In. the right 
direction. 

E mma Bonino. the Italian 
fisheries commissioner, said: 
"I would have preferred more* 
rigorous action to preserve 
fish stocks. 1 think it is 
needed . . . but it was a step in 
the right direction.” 
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Millions of cold sore sufferers already enjoy the 
uniquely effective relief provided by Zovirax Cold 
Sore Cream. They now know that cold sores no 
longer have to be suffered, because with Zovirax 
Cold Sore Cream, they can be prevented. There is 
no other product that can make this claim because 
no other product is clinically- . ^ 

proven to stop a cold sore 
appearing. 

The secret of success is early . 

treatment. Unlike any other 

treatment, with Zovirax. Cold 

Sore Cream you don’t wait 

until the cold sore appears. a 




Unsurpassed efficacy, new convenience 
Now there is a new way to make sure that Zovirax 
Cold Sore Cream is always on hand. Because this 
unrquely-effective product is now also available in 
a new pump, offering convenience plus the 
reassurance of controlled delivery, wherever and 
~~i <* . ? whenever you need it. 

Be prepared 

New P um P is robust and 
r ' discreet. Simply keep it with 

; vou wherever vou go. Then 
vou * 11 ahwa V s be ready to treat 
1 ’ that tingle - and prevent your 
f cold sore appearing. 

%§. . : - Your only choice for 




You simply treat the warning p - Your only choice for 

tingle as soon as it occurs. - - " ' ■ ? *. * *-, prevention 

Then carry on treating, five . . 

dints a da, far five davs. jW&W fK' 2“^ 7 1 " "° 

Keen it with vou -treat BL other choice for cold sore 

tl7tin*le 'dTWjfi f ’ revention - buy • cold 


Keep it with you - treat 
the tingle 

The trouble is, you never know when the tingle will 
strike. And by the time you get around to buying 
Zovirax Cold Sore Cream, it may already be too 
late ■ because the tingle signals that the cold sore 
virus is already active under your skin. That’s why 
you should always carry Zovirax Cold Sore Cream 
with you - so you're always ready to treat the 
tingle just as soon as it occurs. 


other choice for cold sore 
dsTTali prevention. Why buy a cold 
.. T 1 * sore treatment, when cold 
sore prevention is possible? Simply choose 
Zovirax Cold Sore Cream, trusted by millions in 
new pump or original tube - from pharmacies 
everywhere. To find out more or to receive a free 
leaflet about cold sores and their prevention, call 
this cold sore information line: (Average cost of a 
call will be 6-3p per minute) 
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Press for cold sore prevention 


NEW pump - available from pharmacies NOW ! 


Contains Aciclovir 
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Freak blast kills three fitters at oil shipyard 

Martin Walnwjght 1 h,,,io " -» M — — - - - 


H EALTH and safety 
tospectors took over 
an offshore oil ship, 
yard on the Tvne 
yesterday after a freak gas 
bI f£ t Wiled three pipefitters. 

Work was halted until far- 
ther notice at the Howdon 
yard of A m ec engineering, 
where staff had Just heard 
that they were virtually cer- 
tarn to take a share of a £2.5 I 


billion Royal Navy contract 
for five new submarines. 

Unions and management 
voiced horror at the tragedy. 

Nitrogen gas under pres- 
sure to test a series of pipes 
on a gas drilling rig appears 
to have burst from the Sys- 
tran, catching the three men 
with enormous farce in a con- 
fined space. One died in- 
stantly and the other two in 
hospital. Four others were 
treated and released soon 
afterwards. 


The Health and Safety Exec- 
utive sent two inspectors to 
the yard immediately after 
the accident on Thursday 
night with two more joining 
the inquiry yesterday. A 
spokesman said it was too 
early to speculate cm the 
cause. 

One of the slightly injured 
men said; “As far as I know 
they were taking a flange off 
when it happened. I was just 
assisting the riggers when it 
went up. The next thing I 


knew I was just wandering 
around.” 

The victims were named 
last night as Steve Welford, 
aged 38, of Whitley Bay on 
Tyneside, who died at the 
scene, and Sean McAIindon, 
41, of Jarrow and Ian Hamil- 
ton, 32, of Hebbum, who died 
in hospital The men with 
minor injuries came from 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sun- 
derland, Blyth and Aberdeen. 

Station officer George Ar- 
nett of Northumberland fire 


service, which sent 40 men to 
the yard, said that the third 
deck of the rig, where the ac- 
cident happened, was “a 
strange scene — nothing 
seemed out of place except 
there were three casualties 
lying there seriously injured. 
Once we started inspecting 
the site, however, we realised 
something quite severe had 
happened." 

The blast was an escape of 
gas rather than an explosion, 
and there was no fire, he said. 


Martin Gannon. North East 
regional officer for the Gen- 
eral Municipal and Boiler- 
makers Union, which repre- 
sents most of the Amec 
workforce, said: “This is a no- ' 
toriously dangerous industry, 
but we will be looking to 
make sure this sort of tragedy 
never occurs in the future.” 
Amec’s director of opera- 
tions, Dennis Scott said: “We 
were in the process of doing 
some high pressure testing 
using nitrogen, which is a 


STASIS BOXING DAY 


system we use no rmall y 
“But obviously something 
did go wrong and there was a 
release of high pressure gas 
“Until we get the HSE 
reports I am afraid we cannot 
say too much more about the 
incident 

“Everyone is in deep shock 
and our deepest sympathies 
go out to the families and 
friends of the casualties. As a 
mark of respect it has been 
decided to send everyone 
home until further notice.” 


Pam Brawn, Env ir on me nt 
Correspondent 


E IGHT of 47 homemade 
Christmas puddings 
sent to civil servants 
by a printing company with 
thanks for the year's busi- 
ness have been returned 
lest they be seen as bribes. 
The rest have apparently 
been eaten. 

It was the Department of 
the Environment which, 
tearing a scandal, returned 
eight of its nine paddings. 
The nin th was co nsign ed 
before the ruling was made. 
The Foreign Office and Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
Pollution accepted their 
paddings without question. 

Andrew Fewster, owner 
of Pylon Design of Crystal 
Palace, south London, 
made the puddings with his 
wife, Philippa. He thought 
it all a “little sad” that the 
good cheer was returned. 
“We thought that since the 
gift was under £10 and 
homemade it would not be 
seen as a bribe. 

“I do not want to get any- 
one at the Foreign Office 
into trouble, but they 
seemed to not have the 
same scruples.” 

The returned puddings 
will be distributed to el- 
derly people. 

The Department of the 
Environment said Pylon 
Design was an excellent 
company which won its 
contracts for work on pub- 
lic Information leaflets by 
competitive tender. 

The pudding eaten before 
the ruling was delicious, 
the spokesman said. 
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Viewing with cable 


V IEWING of cable and 
satellite channels has 
increased in the past 
year, mainly at the expense of 
BBCl, according to figures 
published today. 

The channels increased 
their share of the audience in 
cable-subscribing homes from 
34.9 to 39.6 per cent between 
October 1994 and 1995. BBCl’s 

share in these homes fell from 

24.3 to 21.2 per cent. 

The figures, compiled by 
Continental Research for the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission, give the cable indus- 
try a boost after a disappoint- 
ing showing in 1994. Industry 
observers had predicted 
much faster growth for the 
sector and have been sur- 
| prised by its sluggish 
performance. 

Sky One is the most popu- 
lar channel, with a 4-8 per 

cent share of the audience, al- 
though this represents a drop 
from 6.6 per cent in 1993. 

Children's stations like toe 
Disney Channel. launched in 
Britain this year, and 
Turner’s Cartoon Network, 
have helped to reverse the de- 
cline In cable viewing, with 
children becoming one of its i 
fastest growing audiences. i 

Cable stations accounted ■ > 
for 54 per cent of total viewing i 

by youngsters aged two to 15 I 
in cable-connected homes, i 
and nearly 64 per cent among 
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those aged under nine. More 
than 30 per cent of the total 
time was spent watching the 
Cartoon Network! 

More than a third of homes 
with cable or satellite have 
two or more decoders, en- 
abling families to watch more 
than one subscription chan- 
nel at a thne, 

Whlle adult viewing in 
cable-owning homes has 
dropped by about 12 minutes 
a week to 25.13 hours, chil- 
dren’s viewing has increased 
from 19.95 to 22.47 hours a 
week in one year. 

La te st commission figures 


Somr Cart/nutal fbtaarti i 

show 1.16 million hnngp iuiTHq 
in Britain with cable TV. 

• ITV. which has snatched 
file FA Cup Final and For- 
mula One motor racing from 
the BBC in the past m o nth 
yesterday trumpeted a year of 
successful sports audience 
figures. 

The network had seven of 
the top 10 sports programmes 
in 1995, with the largest audi- 
ence of 13.1 Tnttiinn for the 
Benn-McCleflan boxing bout 
in February. The Grand 
National was toe BBC’s big- 
gest sports audience for the 
year at 11.9 mining 


Diet aid plotter guilty 


Marketing man fn conspiracy 
with ex-Young Slimmer of Year 
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M arketing consul- 
tant Peter Foster was 
yesterday found 
puty erf conspiring with a 

product. 

Foster, 83, the former boy- 
friend of topless model 
Samantha Fox. was remanded 

m custody at Liverpool crown 

court until January H for a 
pre-sentence report. 

Foster, an Australian who 
lives In Hadley Wood, north 
London, had been charred 
with conspiring with Michele 
Dtekin and others to supply 
si imming granules under the 
name Deakto Diet, contrary 
to trading standard rules. 

DeakiB. aged 27, now the 
mother of twin girls, pleaded 


guilty to the same charge at 
the same court in 1990, and 
was given a suspended prison 
sentence and fined £250. 

The prosecution alleged 
that Foster contacted her 
when she was named Young 
Slimmer of 1988. He per- 
suaded her to endorse his 
product — made from guar 
gum which induced a ftUJ-up 
feeling — although she had 
never used it The court heard 
she had, in fact, reduced her 
weight from 22 stone to 10 
Stone by her own efforts. ' 

After Foster was convicted, 
the court heard that last year 
he had been fined for a simi- 
lar offence involving Bai Lin 
tea, claimed to be a .slimming 
aid, and was also on bail for 
another alleged offence relat- 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING HOURS: Boxing Day Tues 26th December 9-6, Wed 9-6, Thurs 9-6, Fri 9-8. Sat 9-6, Sun 11-5 

NORTHERN IRELAND EXCEPTIONS; Wed 9-9, Thurs 9-9, Fri 9-9, Sun 12-5. 


PHONE FREE PAGES 0500 102 192 FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE. 
PRICE INFORMATION; Boom prices are for rigid factory builf cabirnte as fisted 
above and do nor include (appliances; accessaries, iiles, ornaments, chairs etc. 
Ail items subjedt to availability. 


You can easily spot elderly 
peers there; not by their 
grey heads, but by their 
gait. They either have sticks 
or else they shuffle along 
like the mildly demented. 
Not Michael Youna. 


tag to a thigh reducing cream. 

Deakin was only 19 and un- 
employed when she won the 
award from Slimming maga- 
zine. Foster sent a chauffeur 
driven limousine to her home 
at Huyton, Merseyside. Later 
a contract was drawn up in 
which she would be paid 
£1,000 a week for endorsing 
toe D^kin Diet, also known 
as Mic h e l e 's Miracle. 

But trading standards offi- 
cers received complaints 
People who sent off £1A95 for 
two weeks’ supply of toe gran- 
ules received nothing. And 
the court heard that Deakin 

only received £2,000 ftom Fos- 
ter which also inrj uded her 
expenses. 

Judge Hamilton told the ju- 
rors before discharging them 
after the verdict ‘Tf yon 
over-tadulge during Christ. 

mas. I hope you will be better 
informed about slimming 
remedies. 8 
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RACING: Runners and riders for the 1 0 Boxing Day programmes 


Chris Hawkins takes a chance on the King George favourite despite adverse going forecasts 

One Man to prove he’s no stick-in- 




I N VIEW of a weather fore- 
cast which suggests there 
could be snow over 
Christmas. Gordon Rich- 
ards has taken the precaution 
of declaring One Man at 
Wetherby on Boxing Day as 
well as for the King George VI 
Tripleprint Chase at 
Kempton. 

Whether the snow material' 
ises or not, the going at Kemp- 
ton, after two inches of rain 
in the past five days, is al- 
ready soft and could get 
worse — conditions defini tely 
not ideal for One Man. who 
was withdrawn from the Hen- 
nessy at Newbury because of 
the heavy ground. 

“If it became very heavy 
Gordon would have to think 
seriously about It," said Joan 
Richards, wife of the trainer, 
yesterday. "But the plan Is to 
run at Kempton if at all poss- 
ible. The ground drains well 
there and, hopefully, it 
wouldn’t get as bad as at 
Newbury.” 

One Man has won on the 
soft and was taken out at 
Newbury in order that he did 
not have a hard race on the 
run-up to the King George, 
which has always been his 
big target but spring-heeled 
jumpers such as he are nor- 
mally disadvantaged by cloy- 
ing ground. 

It is a great shame the ele- 
ments are threatening to in- 
tervene and spoil a race 
which could otherwise be a 

ytHtiHati ng wffalr 

With Coulton, Dublin Flyer. 
Merry Gale and Barton Bank 
all liking to be at the head of 
affairs early on, it looks as if. 
there will be plenty of pace in 
the race and it wifi be a tacti- 
cal dilemma for Richard Dun- 
woody as to when he allows 
One Man, who normally races 
keenly, to become involved. 

If One Man is feeling on top 
of the world and un worried 
by the ground he could make 
it very easy for Dunwoody. 

At times he has looked the 
second Desert Orchid, not 
only in colour but in agility 
and ability, and it would be a 
great result for racing if he 
could skip round and win in 
the style of a true champion, 
but in the current circum- 
stances this now seems 
unlikely. 

Francois Doumen has a 
great record in the race, hav- 
ing won it four times, and 
saddles last year's victor Al- 
gan as well as Val d'Alene, 
winner of last season's Racing 


Man at the gate . . . One Man takes bis dawn exercise amid snow flurries at Gordon Richards's Cumbrian quarters 


Post Chase here in heavy go- 
ing, when One Man fell 

Val d’Alene is probably the 
better of toe pair and ran en- 
couragingly when third at 
Auteull recently. He cannot 
have it too soft and must have 
a big chance. 

Algan was a lucky winner 
of this last year when Barton 
Bank was clear only to unseat 
his rider at the final fence. 

Barton Bank, who has a 
tendency to break blood ves- 


sels. failed to win in five out- 
ings last season, twice hitting 
the deck. But extensive 
schooling seemed to have im- 
proved his jumping when he 
reappeared to break the track 
record at Wetherby. 

He is versatile and has won 
on heavy -going, but if he were 
to win. David Nicholson could 
rightly claim to ' have 
achieved the training feat of 
the decade. 

Monsieur Le Cure, second 


to Algan last year, has a 
grossly exaggerated knee 
action and loves the mud, but 
is slow. He is 41b better off 
with One Man for an 11- 
Iengths beating at Haydock 
and on the altered going has a 
squeak, but his jockey will 
probably finish the more 
tired. 

Dublin Flyer, Coulton and 
Egypt Mill Prince are good 
hand] cappers stepping up in 
class as well as distance. Of 


the trio. Dublin Flyer, who 
jumps well and is extremely 
game, would seem to have the 
best prospects. 

Merry Gale, the Irish chal- 
lenger, is another not certain 
to get the trip, although he 
has won over three miles. 
Graham Bradley held him up 
when he won the Marten Cup 
at Aintree. but his normal 
style is to blaze away and 
Dunwoody let him do this 
when winning the Punch es- 


town Chase over two and a 
half miipg last time. 

Kim Bailey is supposed to 
be so excited about Book of 
Music, a 20 lengths winner of 
bis only race last season, that 
he cannot sleep at night, but 
it is only in dreams that such 
inexperienced horses win top 
races (Bailey's AJderbrook 
being an exception). 

Brief Gale had a full novice 
season and, after winning at 
Kempton on the heavy, she 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON McPHEE 

took tiie Sun Alliance Chase 
at Cheltenham from Hainan 
and Banjo. With the ground 
in her favour she has an each- 
way chance. 

Thus, having sifted the run- 
ners , 1 still believe One Man 
(2.20) has enough to recom- 
mend him. On good ground he 
would be a confident selec- 
tion, but even in adverse con- 
ditions he may still have suf- 
ficient class to beat Val 
d'Alene and Brief Gale. 


Derby 

N EXT year's Vodafone 
Epsom Derby, which 
clashes on Saturday. 
June 8, with. England’s 
opening seme against Swit- 
zerland in the European 
soccer championships, will . 
be the second race on the 
card, starting at 2.25pm, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

Edward Gillespie, manag- 
ing director of United Race- 
courses, made the an- 
nouncement yesterday., 
emphasising the need to 
maximise the television au- 
dience. : .. •• ' 

"The tuning to critical." 
be said, “The build-up to 
the football on television 
goes quiet for half an hour 
after 2.15. when the teams 
warm up, and bringing the 
race forward by five min- 
utes allows uninterrupted 
radio and television cover- 
age, with replays and the 
presentation. 

“The first race will be at 
1.45 and that will give 
enough tune to get ready 
tor the Derby. Vodafone are 
happy and we hope every- 
one, after they’ve got over 
any shock they may feel, 
will work with us and not 
against us.” 

Gillespie was referring to 
the persistent criticism and 
undermining of the race 
which has been, going on in 
the media recently. 

"No long term decision 
about whether the race will 
revert to Wednesday will 
be made until after next 
year’s race,” he added. “It 
was always going to be a 
two-year experiment Per- 
haps the best thing would 
be to have a public tossing 
of a coin, rather like Lord 
Bunbury and the Earl of 
Derby all those years ago.” 
The British Horseracing 
Board has cut the number 
of evening fixtures by 15 
next season. 

Many of the changes in- 
volve the transfer of fix- 
tures to afternoons in the 
early part of the evening 
season, when doubtful 
weather and early start 
times limit attendances. 

Off-course bookmakers 
have long complained 
about the poor turnover 
from evening meetings. 


Kempton runners and riders with form guide 
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mnbiji 2-1 Hhr» Norm. 1V4 Master Bowled, 4-1 Shankar, 5-1 logins. I®- 1 °asert Gwen, 12-1 

indetenoo. 33-1 Dcndoipet teals W. Brazil or Bust 

mm* OUH - SHAMKAn la touch mtiil outpaced raiHn. 31 2ndu Zeohyna (GAeBeetam Jmll. Gd). 

“S'™"® 7 0— * -a*** 1 

soon gtBr halfway, tal* g«1 whw puled ij>2 2m&Gd-Sfl)- 

HUM! Pima in teach mat aw pact hum tor. TBamo Crown E*4arry(tte y*oi zoi.c«- 

HUjn BEVBLBe Headway 4 out. ctitelaiged horn nod wfl outpecad By wtnaer noun, a w m wa 
Tho Kmta <rac I2fc) (Haydoeh2n». Gd). 

Channel 4 


1 1 5 nFIMT PUTNAM NOVICE CHAU (0»«4* 1) »■ taXSBO 
I 2VSF2 EXECUTIVE OPTIONS (10) JOiMJlyfl-lW 

1 2W1- POL THE POWER (388) 1C Biller 7-1 W — . 

» 1F1V11 NlJ.Or7UUjOW(!W)(B)DNtdioteon8-1>7 

640-132 IS mNLE (18) A J» mo 6-11-7 



1334-11 mUOa nnUB T (12) JOSOanl 6-11-7 — — 

206 PN-2F1 ■UTnOHCMflTU (21) (D) Mtea H KniflM 6-11-7 

207 F-111 l(R«UU3aAN(32)(D>NCaanCBT-11-7 

206 2MB0S1 SO Hilt BOlI) (80) (B) F Dotonoo S-11-7 
200 438-621 S0U3 QWT W (S3) A Jw»S 6-1 W 

TOP rom 7TP» 8* ftr BflM 0, m OflWto* 7, 

H OMn^ lii TA m^i 8 - 1(0 E h h te—^ Bro .... 

Brftbr 8-4 MHOHWML 11-4 So ftrBoU. 7-2 U*or Sanutm. 10-1 ExoeUMtOpOow. Ur Mutbaon. F* 
Tin Pom. 16-1 UoMrOrChBOta 

FORM OUBK - MEL TM POWBfc Lad gang wed 3 out wart crt*r kwn 2 «*“• ttm ' u 

j^«Ute3»(»tertuf»2na}ft»iHfcQd-8^ vm *nd Mol drtwa out K 

KHJ.OFTUUOW1 Headway 12m Ml 2nd 170. Mundorai Wi, raWstes is* mo «-t»l ur-w- ^ “ 
Cirrwro»2S (Bamkiwn SmltOyoa. Gd-Frnl. . .... _ 

LKW9NiE;K*onroDro.btt2B»C*tteTo*(DoBC*ar , 3m.OtH ; in). _ 

m uon t urn Mn t* 2 oul ran on —■ m mc ni > a na y W a JTa«^ w sq ^ 

■Bauuja)UhLo#«dlcte*r 4 ouLnOsatso iMlotooflOwii Anaen»ooy»oi»Mwi 

SOfiW MUNTopnte periorowee la wisaMo Hewner hep. U ' 0,C *' 

BOU Olim Lad CSDM IniM. M Goten Uad>urd» Sy te (Mnltesdoa 

Chminel 4 


1 .45 MHiPiar hmbxcap kwbmje a* cr,iu 

801 37-21 SO BOB VB7TAQ*(10)(D)UCh«5nnOB4-1i 

302 JlFP-ll camri’BUO (18) (DJNHowlersoo 5-11-10 

an aisso-1 MmucisKBlMPtpo T-n-6 

304 10-560F SHOOIV CIO) 3 Dow 4-11-6 — 

MS 1121-40 raUfTTH Uf LHE • (1B)(B) J EdiMRit 7-11-6 
306 14P3-08 lUmWOLO PKT (261(0# M Hoynoo 6-1 1-6 

807 6-234S1 BOOKCASS(13) (0)0 Bower* 8-11-4 

306 P-222S2 7*BI JAY {46)(D) R StnagO S-1 V4 

300 613WD A «*NqO( 83»<0)OHtroood4.11-4 

210 ZSQ-a05ALMW(1O) (P){BP )MrlJ Ced i 5-TVO 

311 S18-P4 DBW BALTA (18) (D) D Wcodson 4*11-0 — ♦ 

312 11-1 OAOOVWO TO J GNtoid 6-11-0 

313 T0-3S02 KBPOTINIIHBl (13)08 N OTOTfl C-lO-10 

314 12103-8 UBMlKte) (B) R Hood MM 
MS D273T-O0 SBdCTAKY OF STATE (1d)(D)D ArtW»nCl 9-1M 
Sit naMBPTWBBIWllCe(12)(19Jeb)Wqite5-1<M) — - 

TO ran UP* CtasTB Loa 8, aonb) 7, KMO lio te W 8 

°1 ZZ MW •- ««*»■ 

13-1 MflC*U PN. 1*4 *»«*» «»**» 



rem oims-caum.’s uu Hosdwy a oa. itcTa^j 

MALTA lo. 1M. nyadwepp tot UrOTr fflaoW^FO^^r^ 

0* wvwted IsdondnM mm * JMw 30 bat* ihj » 

sHOOfXr non i«s iteUW" Mtootln w ^ [IK ^ ^ ^ mjl 

BOOKCASE SteTod on iwdor proiw te lo ad MB utldg o. W ISS."«nn«!a3F mb aa , n *o ^ 
SECRET ART OF STA7E |roc -ofl 


permitted to doubly dedure hor^ for 
ia Day. • After horse’s name denotes its first 
rence; • • denotes second preference- 
nkered for the first Out : Flymg 
3.05 Ballydongan. MARK f T £££ wLii?’ 25 
ation; 2.00 mnwal^S.^ Sc^tish We^ng. 
lEFlfELD: 3.10 Fly To The End. OTWTtW ABBOT; 
Ti-asic Hero* 1.50 Damns; 2.30 Bra mblehill B uck, 
alk. WINCANTON; 3.15 Carnival E5d- WETHERBY; 
Galley Garden, 


Channel 4 


2<20 on qgorbe VTTnpupmrr cmase (cm* i) : 
404 HtWOMaM Mm F Booth 7-11-W 

402 

403 

404 


>C8*8SB 

..Jl 


FU3F6-1 BARTON BA* (58) (») D NKAotoi 9-11-10 

P230D/1- BOOK 0rBBBK(2M)KB8iMy 7-11-10 NATBofi 

111-1DF COULTON (35) 0 Sionwod B-11-1D J O obo n w 

U IB 1-1 DUBUI H.YBII (4Q (C) (D) T Fbnter 9-11-lD XPnroB 

00-3122 BOVPT HU PHNCB (28) (BP) Mil JPRniBB 9-11-10 

1241-31 MSRRY QALE(31) J DrSaCBf 7-11-1C 

4163-62 HWSCIflllRCUH • (17) (CD) JBdwarfs 9-11-16 

11UF-11 0«*MI» •f17)(0)GractaaJs7-1l-» 

25-23F3 VAL VALENB (28) (CQ)F Doumen 6-11-10 AKaoM 

5723112- BMGF BALE (841) (QJQHtord 6-11-6 PTBdo 


407 

408 


• Ha* 8, Bart** tok 8, Monr Ctete 7 
IH4il1»i61110FCI M a1*4(F P w o lo . Rno|li» 

B—tep 9-4 One Min. 3-1 Bwten Ban*. 7-9 Mony Sal*. 8-1 DaMa Rrer. W-i Alosn. Val tfAirae. 20-7 
Book 01 UuMc. Brt« Gale. CmdUa 1 

FO* aUK-aunDM BARK: Mxi tfw racoln 1933 and cjsorwfas loissano rtter ai tmal te waiafl 
IMnffALOANlM) BiU M0NSCUB1E CURE !M) 29 ISnjiOa naopnraneo Barton Book ted 3 AS. 
dw iuL m Young Itestter n (Vtotheibv 3mS, Qd-Fm) 

BOOK OF HBCi Piononert in Gold Cup beOng ttougfi umesa 8 loco can* Horn Mind a toad 2 OiB. 
mred hr 31 fcom Moron Lamp on chasing nesifi last Doemfcer (Aewi 2n<BL SO]. 

COWTONi Led, chaVengod and looked M 10 fliuah third, rm faff lx? mu in Grad* 2 evod non Oy 
Tiavada itonorjdoa 2n4Kt, Gd). 

DUBUN FLYBh Soma trmne, of Mackeaan Gold Cm, made mosi. handed laM. railed LfdentSdf 10 regatn 

atvBfltago rurHn. bt EGYPT MILL PRJNCE I fee 131b) MM teat imto do*8 Mm*, trf 0. nW COULTON tgv 8b) 
headnay non roar hammy, m all ttn muaka 1 an. arowl :*l turtlw away 70i (Chato^am 
imor. an. 

MERKY CALK Uado all. oaored W otrongly. M Kinj Of The Gales b, Wl (Punctwmiwi 2mM. CSJ-S71I. 
ONE UAlb Soon In Utxh. lad be*n rafter. <*»' ? Bit aasw Sr a MOnSiELR LE CIRE Igr 4S» led V 
7m. oeuced mm 2 an Dy very easy 1 1 1 (HaydmS 2m, Gd). 

VAL ITALBIEi Sworn Touch, mjnllo 4a des Carres in ESUnoeiasa. wih ALGAN dec 1361 amnnd 3S 
lurtier away 70i all2 lAineull 2n«. Stt 

B7B8F OAIfc UnrecoC twee las Apni when soon in *mfli usacsd ham 2 ouL eased run-Mi, 111 IM (n 
OoguKied M bsiI* lAp 3mlt Gdl Had prenousfy won Sw AKasse Chase. lad oppZML ran oowbUbm 
H enan 91 iCMtamum 3mir. SO. 


Channel 4 


2^0 aonlKPIfOTO WAYWAR8 LAD MOV1CS CK4SK 2a> 4f 1 1 0y4* C14.1M 

Ml 20-r13 CALUS0KMV(12)(BF)0 SRanraod 6-H-7 .. . 

90S sraiOM FAUIOUTH BAY • (38) s Sherwaoo 6-1V7 _.Ol 

1111 HAW I l*ri(8g)H AtogrfS-U-7 JteR IkataO 

E4*-0lf KBmDBAN (13) [O) (BF) D rfarhoScn 3-11-T JlMagcdra 

14-S6D1 NBIOnO (43) 0 EJs-Mh MI-7 P Malay 

F44. P-1U TO TOB ffOOP A (24) N Twattn-Dawss 7-11-7 N A U n ited 

0633-2C MR PI CK POC KET (1 3) US3 HKt*Shl 7— T 1— J JFTRtey 

4.3--2S-4 POOnWOOa(41)J04Ma6-11-3 . PNU* 

14302-3 I HI 1 18 non I II HIJ II ~ II I Jl I 


TOP0WI7g3.Hi*pteA. II**i i ai 8.Mtei rt4 «m7,MrFfc*ywrfrtea 
1 994; Mfb BMM 7 1 1 4 R Otmwmdy 1IM 1 (H H AkMr) 8 no 

■ inhill 11-4 Camtae Bn. 4-i Hebridean. 5-1 Sonple Ainhmmit. 6-1 Horan Ud. 6-1 Falmouth Bay. Mr 

MtEcctec Heron. 74-7 Poors ttlaod 

FOKMIBBDC-CAiljaOKBAYilaaCedindMaJIMlencH rananmnJ la tihati dam 3rd cl 4 la A» 
Tjm .NotonjFnm an. Gd). 

FALMOUTH BAViiMd up, ram mderc jnd plenty 10 do < sui. kept no and qiodumodB lead teal HO yirts. 
W MR PCXPCCKET ilvl) By 19 iTaiiaton 2m3L Gd) 

HARWELL LAO: Mane rMuaJly all, Ml dear 4 om. ea&Jy b Sitvermo try (I lEurtor 2nul. Gd-SA) 
MBHBDEAll: Fbtdon aiima o ckiMrige wfiee scamWed r«d. e&gnr teed iteHfl fcfl e< li« n oce *an dy 
Even Bits (Bars? Zmfl. Gd-SR) 

■FHIIIUi In touch, lea 7 nd one mioan 01 to bl Trymg Agah 9. •* MR RCXPOCKET (hO. or Iran ct**r 
te wa mw ou 4 our lEsoan 2nct Cdi 

POO* WOOOi Bcnc T terrace, lute 4 nnmrico mn By HtcAopaoch irinnptoo 2m. Gdl 
SIMPLE ARmOKTKi GooC-dass ROttcB Iwder. on Chang Dm Cl 3rd TO CermWy Strong, wsh 
TOThSYOOOS :lvf). eftasad kuOers til 3 oUL beaten when bfanderod and unseated rider next iSondom 
St-Gj; 


3.20 BOMUIFUJte HAMOKHPIHintRMnW C7AB 


604 

605 


BIO 

Oil 

612 

612 


r-13154 8nUHNMBHrrAfnB.(«OIC8rikM4-Q-0 

303-F10 BELLCT*FFBOY(18)CBiooa6-l1-7D 

PCDD12- PRAOADA (287)(D) R Rowe 72-1 VT 

J2-I112 FATm SKY (25) (0)0 Stwrwaad 4-11-6 

4.VS1-0 SAOAiaMVra(iB)UnJ Roller 1V1« 

310-31 SESAME S2BO • (17) Mrs J Gocd 7-10-13 

4134-43 UKKY HMB(13)NThonaoa6-W-e 

P614-64 JEASSU (ID) (CD) * J WBsan Q-10-6 

2P2-PS1 PUmnat BAY (20 N Mondtraon 4-104 

11*4-50 MUBTAn (10) G FteraooO 4-10-6 

(KWTl-F DfiMEONO OOLB (22) IbiD Hans T-T 0-1 

21JP1D- AMOURS DOUBLE (27 IJHBuddaf 7- W-O -BPamtB 

PM-116 0B60BRJM (SB) (D)PH*dgv 4-10-0 HOtatM(7) 



TO POME TIPSi BmnBead B. SBawtany Angte 7, Ptetev Shy 6 
1*94: WcATlfBoet 3 105 J Oh i rw . 8-1 (JUp—)8 — 

BeOtef: 3-4 Sesame Seed. 9-2 Father Sky. 6-1 STnwfieny Angel, T-T PtaadarBoy. 0-1 Lofty Bh*e. 13-1 
Boll Sunny. Munlafl. Jhseu 

FORM OUWG • sihawboBTY AM08U Uufid wtmMf m Amem. wB bo aoMsd by thq tongor ifipi 1* 

oul ice box BBLratuJrwun, team l7»a».2»loPHdiiaI»ABeo(ani1Byd*.Od-Rig 
BQJ.5TAPFB0Y!Prorr*i8mi*ni weakened 2 ouLaroiaid 19 716 el l2teBotBrTimoaAtead(Oiteteeaam 
Jm&Gdi 

PRAQAOAi Unraced shaa Uardi when led S Ool ID 300L r»«9d niwh. ah hd 2nd of TOftiBhere 10 Ukacle 
i Cheltenham 3m2l, SKL 

PA7WRSKY; Made n«a taSoM. neeiaaed Horn last H2ndolS to SaeMowBiBliOT In Grade! mvtce 
«4fft 'Sehdcwn Tma. Gd). 

SABAKI nveoctenr. headed 4*. weteieMd ate (81. remote » id ID D Charyl i lad [Chottasham &nll. 

Gd!. 

3S9ARE san Made a6. qulekaud 3 00L acorod contoteMy oy « Yom Top CooalOwiwMte 3n*». Gd). 
Amtnuog maewaranca when 29 nmnsw u Thne For A Flutist, mtft DESMOND GOLD (p*o 3o). 
itraktmng when 3 oil iWonxster Ztm, Sft], _ _ . 

LUCKY BUIB Piortinei uMH bat placa Eft, Moyed on agin tram (BOOM late, 3rd, bo 111 IM Boftcaoe 

'Eratsr 39n, Gd). 

JWSttLed and soon dear. Mi 3 ooL weakened app M. M M bur 6nM8ai«. On ISOM Bayrmigc 
I'JWxatef Zbn Gd-Fm; 

PUWB) BAYl Lad beiore iiaHway. Wl 00 gamely to u Twico A Nighi by o hd aakztear 2m* G^au. 

MUHTAPb m mw in heavy ground teat onion, on mar occousi booueg Zarteon 41 (tteydoft 2m). Sgn* 
el nrum 10 form tact time ool whan 9tti ol 16 Md Cdtbeis (Haydock 2m, till. 

«n«SR mt Simian task lew time, orwfaurfr lad 7W. dear 2 out wxi by 2Blmm Human* Bteks 
1 Chaftenrum 2m5f, GOFm) 


Ayr 


113SOUIM 
lUSCuUhnteKId 
1J6 LuiAwteioi *hi 


U5 Eiwroo MegnWIno 
L25«emyCoite 
23M5 Strwotfl Wnl 


B*tegiBo*dto*a(L* Denote* Makar*. 

12.25 AUU) LAW SYNE MAB2B6 HURDLE 2m 41 C8.188 


4 

2 

8 

4 

5 

■ 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

44 no 


0 CELTIC OtAHT (10) L Lungo 5-11-6 ... ._. 

38 DAWK HOCK (8) R McKMtar 4-1 1-6 -D Pttfcar (3) * 

33-5326 EXPLORE MONOIAL (34) TOnr «-1 1-5 _. A Unto* (7) W 

QW JAUKTY 0HIERAL(17)C Parker 4-11-S 


P- MUSK BUTZ (383) Mrs D Thomson 4-11-5 Jl 

411/5-PP RAOOHTY FOTWOI (29) J OTteTti 6-11-5 MMteonoy 

0U> ffiD UnURnetov 5-11-5 PMnw 

2121- SAMTA COW CK RIO (278) LLuBBO 6-11-6 TRM 

DWI>ri-S0VnSRDFUfmn(1 188) N Maun 8-11-6 ._. ^J*Wpte(3) 

®- TH8 KHOOKM (868) Mrs A Swmbank S-11-S 

63 THU! SCOT (29) P Chmbroucyi 5-11-6 - — — BHanBogti) 

00 YOUNG KBMY (17) PBeawnont 4-1 1-5 B<htetn(7) 

0P2aa-0 CHAIM tl A i aij gt (33) DRctwaon 8-11-0 1 Jardbwm 

FOX1LAW J Oknr 6-11-0 „S M |I m f7J 


TOP FOHM TTPSl I r, nn rteB, Hl iMy n W n T, Pr te ^ . niih ll r * 
ItMtectmotedhirM 

BMUtfi 04 Old Red. 7-2 Sente Concerto. 5-1 Jatmty General. KM CeWc Giant, 12-1 Ejqjtora Mondial. 
14-1 Nugmy Fatore. 16-1 True Seal 


1 2.55 TBMOTn UMKR HAIKHCAP HURDLE 2M 41 Cn^34 

1 222/015- ARAOONAYB (328) (CJPUonMh 7-1 1-10 JB*w«w*<3) 

2 603-634 THUMP (17) (CO) CPinw 6-11-8 DP*ricw(3) 

3 023542- C00U1 LAW (238) (CD) Ur J Dun fM 1-2 EHvdh>g(3) 

4 1212-63 CUTTOOATKII) (17) (D) Mn MBeretev 6-1 1-1 

5 312MW WIIMM—— (10) (P) L Lnogo 7-11-0 TRwd 

6 00-004 BUCKMTCH HILL •• (47}N7Mlw B-1D-12 - 

7 DR15-00MCHOLU PLANT (29) (CD) jGeklle 6-10-6 1*1(7) 

0 P301-15 JOHHI Tin BOV («5)(CO)N Mason 9-10-a JT^|I|(3) 


TO RMM TTPSl Tnwwp 8, (MEM XU 7, NkAtea* Plut 6 
1 B«4| TYMteMtH ■ 1 1 1 P Mm M ( J J OWM 6 ro 

Bteftta r 7-4 CuiUroai Kid. T -0 Tnm». *-l Btetkpaich HI, 8-1 Amgen hr, HBfeteeWb. 18-1 Coqte Lane. 
O-i Johns Tho Boy. Nicholas Pum 


1^5 OAUOWAV PONY CUJ8 NOVKS CMA8K 2m 4t 8^801 

1 213-711 FORStDOlM TIME (1 1) L Lungo 7-1 V— 12 TRwd 

2 01247?- CAITH0ISS CLOUO • (303) CParter 7-1 t-o _ 8 Stony 

3 5 CHOSTY • (68) Mil A Swlnbank 5-11-0 . 

4 12BBMPIYE TO SEVEN • • (1 1) C ThorMon «-l 1-0 

5 2mZ-2 LOCHHMHAM (17) Mra M tferroiot 7-11-0 ... PMnw 

0 183242- MAJOR BSU. (204) A Whlora 7-17-0 Jl Milmy 

T 5*220-3 MONINAV1 (46) P UonHHtn 8-11-0 . _ „0Hm4k«(X) 

0 QP -03P5 ETHOWB MEASURE [23) P CheeNnna» 7-1 1-fl Ototerp) 

TO FQW TVS: Le4bw*grai* 8, PerMrtdaD TDm 7 
19941 Otedtei PMte* 1 11 S B Stony 6-1 (J 08m) 0 nw 

BMH** 6-4 FcroiddDa Time. M Lochnagnitn. 9-2 Five To Sew. 70-7 Catueoci Cloud. 14-1 Ua|or Bek. 
Monti aro. 25-1 Strong Measure 


1 .55 THHIMT* 004- AUUUNOICAP H1M0UI 2» C3^33 

1 121134 VRL0R031 OP YOIK (20) (D) P Uonteiti 4-12-0 

2 04 COLOERX AMHTiMf (f 7) Mrs A Stelteaftic 5-12-0 

a 0-50 OLA HAH HOWA • • (10) H ThAler 4-11-10 

4 UP CHUEBKVS SAM (10) L Lunge £-11-6 

0 0400-40 CARAAN MAUHV (33) D Robertson 7-1 1-7 

0 DO-2162 ST8A0FASrBUTH(1S)(OT)30NMn4-tl-£. 

7 B45FF1 BOLAMEYOBaWW (22) (D)FUUriagn 6-11-5 

0 26-3S61 MARCO MAONBlCO (10)(D)T Dyw 5-U-4 

6-04250 THB0HE5F0RilUCB(11)JGoldte7-1Il-4 

0-40400 MHDOSUCK (34) W Yning 6-10-0 

YM*y ^ I to i po ato gteH ue 7, Botowey Okie 


(3) 



-JUMitl) 

-RMwpfcy 


_ 11-4 Marco M4BTMCO. 5-1 V6ld RbmOI York. Botoney Girl G-i Cotorhti ArnMo*. 7-1 Stoat** 
EUlo. 9-1 Ba Man Hoio, 16-1 OunMiy'i Sage 


2.25 nmVBSSASONMVICKIUIIUICAPOIABBSteilf CVBS9 


10 

10 


IPrSI-ll WMTOnn (10) (D) Mrs UReiolo, 6-12-0 Mtim 

P/4/-2M ROCKET RUR (821(D) Miss LVA bsoB 7-1 U TRwd 


3F 163-1 5 1 0HI6 Y CORAL te (40) (C) C PaihBf 5-10-9 .. 
420-221 MU BOX BUY (20) PMuWtt 7-10-9 ._ 
123KC IYT HOUSE •• (34) (B^J 074-47-10-7 „ 
63&PP6- PADOTMOMBSSEY (336) JHaUjU 6-70-6 . 

£236-6 WARBLAV STREET (28) W Kane 6-10-3 

P254-5D COOL WSA1HBT (34) P Choeatmig)) 7-10-0 . 

4D-F033 SCEXHM OOU) (29) J BtrOay 6-10-0 

GOP.'-O BLARD RWER (29) C PWn 7-10-0 


-Ebony 

-xitontomra 

— ARedte(3) 


A0ttetow[7) 


(3} 


JD 


TOP POWUPSeStorag Coral B.RedutWi7,Sii*ToMM* 

1294i Barway (UUa 010 OB Amy 7-2 (OWHUtaH)g ran 

D i BteQ. 3-7 Skinny Coral, ti-4 Sewn rawer*. 4-1 Rocket Run. 8-1 fry Haw. »-? Joko Be* 84fy. 
D'Arttoy Slnw, S- 1 SeeMog Gold 


2.55 TOUMQ ENTRY STAOTAiS Offll KH FLAT RACE 2m Cl ,48a 


1 

2 

a 

4 

9 

0 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

11 na 
199* 


wncnTADtno(a)CTiiofmonS-ii-ii n 

1 SWARBUTER (10) L Lungo 6-11-11 X 

QALE FORCE P Beaumont 4-71-4 X Grattan (7) 

phaARCHOL L urga 4-11-4 — 1 I* tem p) 


m 


PtetarfB) 

XarMagU) 


STROM MB* UnURnmtoy 4-11-4 P 

4- BAISFOOILAROWa (329) C Barter 4-10-11 B 

BILL'S PRBNi P Momeah 4-W-l J B 

2-22 BBCatr POKY (10) Mrs U Remdey 6-10-13 C 

(7) 

DSmrVALE QKL T Oyer 4-10- T3 ALtotoa(7) 

6-5 MABTHA BUCKLE (81) JGaMO 0-10-13 — A Walt (7) 

MraMRovoioy 6-10-13 


5-2 Smart Appro**. 9-7 SwanMrter. 5-1 Dean Penny. 6-1 CBtadM. Strong Mite. 10-1 Phar 
Eetw, dale Form. 76-1 M s PMe 


Wincanton 


fSJOSBwwShrad 
1.40 Yoriutilrw Qalw 
4-40 Tap Oe*a 


2.10 
245Tha 
3.4 5 Cn 


OOTffOaad to safL * DaMtoa hhhn. 

1 2.40 FATHER CHRtSTMAS FBAKW 4RF NOVICE RUBLE 4YO Hai C2.40B 


0 FHAHK IRISH (IB) G Thonw H-12 _ 
08 SANK OBRWHA (21) J Maim 10-12 
JOY MR LOW R Strange S-12 ... 


XKanray 


420- UKIA P0RTE(286)K Ballsy 10-12 

14-23 SK.VnSfBSD(0) (BP) MPpe 10-12 


12 SUPREME KULYCAMA (38) JGdtoia 10-12 
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8 20224S TEUYOnUM (35) DMirii 7-10-13 eflrttrti 

7 63B36 VAUSKY CM) R Lee 5-10-9 if- 

B DOtiPF-C MN POPPLETOM (87) R BANhtriMi 6-1D-3 flBaflny 

B 4000-0 HUEAMAU (99) R Baker 6-KM) v Mary 

10 (HWP6- CB.TIC MMHI09 (BOB) R Edsay 7-nW IJotortalS) 

iDwaaaa 

TOP NDBlIVSe Oaamrm Bay 8, WghlaaM CoeaSer 7. )M*y B 
i#04i Itovl Cairtaay * 10 0 0 tor— >-1 (MFWrtOaoa ■ 

NiN An VI Cawaira Boy. 7-2 WflBtown Cavaurtr.4-1 Bleadrtom Bard. 5-1 Cantata Fmar.S-1 Warty. 
t2-l F/Ortogar. TenemMIga. I S-1 Uulawek. 


3.05 TOTE NOWCC HANDICAP CHASE toll IlOyda (3,299 

1 4611-46 HOLY SIM (24) N TMsDA-Oevrtl 6-11-12 __ 

3 340-F32 MOBILE muMn (18) T Qm>9 7-IW 

3 0T6M^3 BH1 AATHUR (11) D ffchoUOO 6-11-5 - -- - ~ 

« EF-6P26 PIUZK MATCH • M (10) JTncfc 6-11-0 jm 

6 5PF-3 BALLYMOCAN (151 P MdMfc 7-11-0 ItortriB 


TOP FOMIfk Adtogtart Boy B,M|tod 7 

H il l top Even* Addkigcea Bey. 9-4 Uywd 3-1 Cbarch Law. 14-1 Hag^ Way. 20-1 QuSb A ll&a 25-1 
Arrange A Seme. 


2.00 HARRY BNCRYHiaBOblAI OHALLBME CUP HANDICAP CHAIN to C13M1Q 

1 1121-4F CLAY COUETY (39) p» (BF) M H am nam d 10-0-0 LDrtMa 

2 31354-5 VOOMG SRU8RT(1Q (D| 0 Sherwood 11-11-9 JANaCarfw 

■ 64ifii 11 mi iM 1 WArr(ip(P)RPm*pBE-io-m — jrbnm 

4 PFttPBP- QAIBIJM ROYAL (249) PPrOchard 12-10-8 PPHkM 

B 1171312 CAPTAW EWHE (24) (D) P Kchoto 7-10-6 BCRManl 

8 POFBD- IASATA W (244HDS P Hobbe KJ-10-0 NBaato 

7 3- 21121 NEMHAILIWMCEM (1<Q(B) A ShaMW 7-10-0 Oatyljwwi 

TOP FORM TVBl CWtoto Krtmrtra B. TMaa Hftmt WaR 7 

BaHtop 2-1 Tima Kant WM. 9-* Cavart Khadhe. 4-1 Qay county, 0-i TouB Snoga. Ntwfcad Punoe. 
12-1 Lama. »-l GamsNng to y#. 


2.40 JI» (N il MU* AUONADMOVICKHUHB*Nto4ri10yrti 29 , 94 0 

• 1 443-1S D*IK10HKAlB>(S!r>WJMto*4.1VB ADartbto 

S 3333-21 MALMOODCAETU (34) (WRAJnar 6-11-4 ltotor(l) 

2 3M3-12 9TOPBI NORTH (1M(D) Mb* V®ada1WU*T» 6-11-6 RDarta 

4 OIW4CO.T1CRED MM C11) Mre H Parrot 5-1V0 1— - 

a 5 RRE*TAUtW(11)DC«n»7-11-0 JAMeCarthy 

8 0484-34 RJUHNAN (41) B LtowoUvn 5-11-0 ItojLLto.aBy . 

7 3J&-4ZP ICS COLD MALAX (34) WJer***-TW! — 

B BPPQD-2 MNOAIMRiCN MM (3^R JrqrteaT-IVP — .PltlklyH I 

9 «rpHKATEUC(29)RAlura-11-0 ..JMMMrt 

10 USBH RBJUCBUO«0)JPeacodiO-tM PkfeltartM 
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TOP IDU TWW l ltoraw*. Mato* T 
1004< Ns aerrartpMdtog met 

BMthp M itowlMU PWCB. 3-i W tom. 7-0 Drtwig Fena, Ftorcs, M RapoM. 


3.30 MKILETCn! SHUBARD OPEN NH RAT RACE to HOpto C1.B9D 

■ t BUBTB1T DAY R Atoor S-1M — PCarayW 

1 3 BPAMLAY MAT (27) flfflHam* 5-11-4 1 JINatoMW 

E 6 CARDUlALflUlJ(21}JEd*ord*6-11-4 JHKa . a .agh 

4 S-f CttAJ-VO (14) J OW S-IM TflkarttaM 

a cohinha 2 >s K uw gap 4-)i-4 — — — — SftywafT) 

C DO KXJWSTRIAiaSM (5) J Pearce 4-11-4 

7 mPSY CHOP GHEtterd 4-1 M KGMdatJ) 

8 HUACKMUaAEntiriasA-IM -JHf 

9 0 uMDA'S rniwr (1g) q B ranp*^ 5-1T-4 — . t O D iaa wB p) 

10 OPTWOTC AFFAIR A Sme»f 4-H-4 . . . — .. . Tfc» 

. « SA5MBLB*JG«CidJ-)M .... . . .. y NIMN 

IB 6 TMi CAFYABTS WBH (27) 0 ifleoolsar 4-11-4 Bl toaaw TO 

11 s OOMFUnUUD LADY (IB) RCWdy 5-10-73 UManto 

14 39* PUXW!MO(#OATHoBaii6-Manla 6-10*13 M Wltoi da 

15 • IWORJUuiUMJ-IO-lS 5C««(3) 


6 13UF-62 OANTD SUN (32) T Fewer e-tfr-6 

7 480-040 JNMIW FANCY (10) Mi* 8 tMItome 7-10-0 

« F4D6-H> UI-FLY1NG MBMW(11}«a!*S*r-Ti)-0 _ 

0 SOW-P UPTON LAM P4)GMuh WO-0 


1B84: InbMaoMrtwi 0 0 11 AP Heaqr 7WI (J Noodtoito a aw 

BaHtop 3-1 ItoflM Sun, 7-8 Mobile Menaogar, toze iMttb. *-l Bio Arttor. 8-t Hoh Stoo.'10-i 
BaSydoupD- U-1 JOnmye Fsaey. 1 


3.35 HUGHS CATBMS HANDICAP HUROLE 9a. MIlOyMCato* 

1 «a-«15MMBQSA6Nr<as9l4rtaCHiriir$-1M.~~ Oltoto 

2 SU02D-P STAR 6KMEE (10) (CO) C Snath 9-13-0 • RaZtorTI ' 

S aBM4 1«MHAN90Naci8)Jfi«*UitMvi1 Hkenta 

4 P2J-1R) SILVtR STANDARD (24) T ForWr 5-11-10 RMaZT(S) 

8 SS8141 COHRM lOLL(T1) (C)n Hsdgae 8-11-0 -- — T lM [fl 

« W-5D5 n.YiyiKMra0n)OIBchortoB7-i1-4 LJlSIffl 

7 1420521- RAMHBV(B40) Mn KBMMbum 641-5 -nTTb l 

8 148(1tf- KABlA ROY MM (837)11 HiadMarttB-m .. ■r lSSto 

» 1(0-0 SEVBDI CALI til) F -Mae 5-10-13 JENJart—a 

TO FDB30O-RRBOAII6a(M«(QRBmfiarittiS-1G2 

IT 45Wn« PF»JKnM»TI(m(Ofiflinmie-1(W 

12 D60-01P CASSMPS BOV fl 5) R Eritoy 4-10-1 - 

13 P40MM* LOMOODODR Lee 7-10-1 ’ -- - 

14 30MZ2 DANCBU) DANCm (26) (D) 0 GeragUy 6-TOO , 

^15 D465-F3 DQNMSTOH BOYO (2^ T Vrtfl 5-10-0 . .M Ketorttoy (7) 

Tirrmr^-fir^nr *Mhii*^iiiT riiMfii iipji 
19*41 MWy Rao la 10 B R Dwto 6-1 (0 W Dtoet) T4 tm 


• ”****■ ■ ni rbnuii — - "*— 

ea as^*sasia' - “ 


RoBtop 4-1 CM - Yd 6-1 Brainier May. 6-1 SaMgHe,7-l The Captltn's WNh. 8-1 Senary Dey, 10-1 
ComiHdt*. 

• The meeting at Ayr on Boxing Day is in Jeopardy due to an 
adverse weather forecast. Mark Kershaw, the track man ager, 
said yesterday: “The course is raceable at the moment but 
there is a severe frost forecast and in view of that we will hold 
a precautionary inspection at 11.30 on Sunday morning:'’ 


■atop 3-1 Cento HB. M Soring 8*1*, 6-1 By By Npfi. 6-1 Stow swtam. km u. Garan Saw. 
Dencha Denar, M-i PiDiedY Nm ^ 


• Two horses are set to lose races after traces of banned 
substances were found in their urine samples. Procaine and 
lignocaine were found in the Les Eyre-trained Greek Night 
Out, who beat Can She Can Can in the Skyram Handicap at 
Catterick on September 16. The prohibited substances 
phenylbutazone and axypbenbnt&zone were found in the 
urine of the Mick Ryan-trained Stevie's Wonder after he beat 
Opera Buff in the Hurdlers Claiming Handicap at Salisbury 
on September 27. The findings were confirmed by 
Independent foreign laboratories, and the Jockey Club’8 
disciplinary committee will hold inquiries into both cases in 
due course. 


11 UM8 MONT ANQLE(41) UM M Rowland 4-11-0 OrtyLfOM* 

ifl ode ■BXBY(io) II Banedoogh 6-iv-0 _ — - — - — ■ 

11 raw BOOMM NODUcn (29) j ErtRrta 6-10-0 A Ton 

TOP yD BM TTW. M .artMy B, Ma *ana 4 Cavrtto 7, Btong NmM9 

BcUap « Maiwwl CiBto. W Stom NOitt. 5-1 MeeMby. 7-1 Duzig rttonL Bcrttari Pmtoeu. w-i 
GBiticFtog.RigNABDrt. 


3.1 0 UFTNRI ONAR 9TOOL HB« MUMB EMU In CX)4*2 

1 56-14U5 BKUMM#0(RN)(D6JKMMMnM1-a RMarigy 

a 425- TF3 phestom o*J|LD(47) (P)(BP) Stooa Earto 3-D-6 ItoMaa 

2 9-12101 SAX0RMABlC(47>JB»l*iettWV1 BFwtoatn 

4 &23460 AtoBtVMUV (T9) DSniana 4-11-0 ADaMto 

5 00nH0DANCSONBaV«CCCtf)JF0KOGk7-1HI r*| K Till 

(7) 

a SJP/OO-P DUYHBI(38)(aF)JWhH»5-11-(J BCMM 

7 • 02 LATIN LEADS! (27) CEflartM s-1 w J AMeCato 

B F-0 MFBENE|19a}G (Ten* 5-1V-Q r~ 

B nn MMW .« ef g B .n.l M lto.4-11-a «*• 

10 WD-flOO NORnBHIE SUMER (40) R KoUgia 6-11-C ATm 

11 PWcja BAJFTB64 MM (lt)J Aiferrilt-IW) -- 

12 4nB82T06nP5MBT(7)(IW)J8 , M I ayS-Jl-9 ALanwartM) 

13 22B8 ZARTO (S3) K Hurts 4-11-0 ~ — - P«lnnTlfl. 

14 0D4H NUORAT’CJS) B Piwee 6-10-0 - - ‘fr-rlgont 

J6 IIOMB-P ERR KMMTNEMKB(iail!) DCwey 6-10-9 .IDgah 

TOP BWMTIPfc A toa i f M e» 9, » Mto I (ME T,TrtgrtM>6 

JtaBta* J-1 Au M V* toy, M Praflai i GuUtf, 6-1 Lam Uoar. Snon Magic. M Enwlea, B-1 Tonrt 
MtoL K)-i Ouvge*. 1*-1 Sne Klbu TTb tote* 


3.40 HASUE FAsnms handicap mnhkm to M2R 

1 4T1J2|4 WINDWARD ARIOM (11) (D)(BF}K BurtaO-t^J] »— bfll 

2 01-6213 6l«AA{21)m(»»^»«0^wl 4-12-0 ■' — (T) 

3 315422 TEJANO BOLD (40) (D) P Brvdrty S-1 MJ — JMMtoi 

4 311233 NORDIC M11CY (13) (D)(V)M P^Bi-IH » - , 

9 aa-ii.cT.rtTUWaH7imJlltoH.HV4 ■ VtoSmi 

B . RRRMETlMI(B4W(BM6ltotoaa58-1D-12 , n ftaltoto w 

T HM4USASSWW««(«H ,1 » ,> ' ttB «>8-)M GtoZnm-rt 

B 65-UM4 TNBWatR(1DBFreece*40-0 — - OmUm* 

• Pin*46DAaT3POIffBEjL(40)g|BLleW»y»B-1(M .. 

10 100551 Cttmtt GUN Bradley MM 1*11*11* 


TOP RNH6 TKi-neMMrB, BM 7, WMMwM Ado« 8 

■*Btop7-4TetoBd (WiL4.1E^ W iJrtOeLLiBL B-1 Saatowr.7-1 «WoW*ito. M w 
CtotoaGrtfuBariTMltoji. 16-1 (toily Sport Siri. nouwr. 


IffodncBd twoof the Iasi Ihree WW Ga^swiniwrslD Stgydhti aoiHan^ 
to be upgraded to Cn»up TW 9t*t«* freon next jm. ■ ■ * 
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Soccer 


Fifa threatens bans for 
using unlicensed agents 


John Duncan on why dubs and players 
must reassess whom they do business with 


NGLISH chibs face 
being banned from 
Europe, heavily fined 
and excluded from 
the transfer market if they 
continue to do business with 
unlicensed agents, Fifa will 
tell the Football Association 
next. week. Players dealing 
with such agents will be sus- 
pended for up to 12 months 
and fined up to £30,000. 

Those under threat include 
Eric Hall, who represents 
Dennis Wise. Neil Ruddock 
and John Scales as well as 30 
other players; Steve Davies, 
who represents Vinnie Jones; 
Mel Stein and Len Lazarus, 
who deal with Paul Gas- 
coigne; and about half a dozen 
other unregistered agents. 

“We are very serious about 
this," said Fife's legal depart- 


ment yesterday. “We are 

aware of the situation in Eng- 
land and we are now going to 
enforce the sanctions that 
exist in our regulations. 

“We are not able to take 
any sanction against the 
agents but we are drawing the 
attention again of die clubs 
and players to what will hap- 
pen to them. We have not 
taken any sanctions up to 
now but there will be serious 
sanctions from Januar y 1." 

Fife's new tough stance was 
confirmed by Phil Smi th of 
First Artist, a registered 
agent whose long client list 
includes Les Ferdinand and 
Ruud Gullit. “Someone is go- 
ing to fell foul of this big 
time," said Smith, in- 
volved with the Fife recog- 
nised International Associa- 


tion of Football Agents. “If 
they are a club they could 
have the transfer foe im- 
pounded and a player could 
end up being suspended.” 

“I think it could put every 
club In the league in some dif- 
ficulty,” said Peter Robinson. 
Liverpool's chief executive. 
“At the moment there's very 
few transfers taking place and 
few new contracts being nego- 
tiated. With Bosnian people 
have been sitting back wait- 
ing. But we have to take their 
threats seriously although we 
would welcome a tough line 
because It would be better to 
know where we stand.” 

To register, an agent has to 
be approved by Fife and de- 
posit a £110,000 bond in a 
Swiss bank account Fife's 
agent regulations give it the 
power to punish clubs with “a 
ban on all national and or In- 
ternational footballing activ- 
ity". That would mean clubs 
being suspended from the 


Premier League and banned 
from Europe. 

Fife says it will also “sus- 
pend all or part of the man- 
agement bodies”. This may 
lead to world bans, like that 
meted out to George Graham, 
for any manager or chairman 
dealing with an unlicensed 
agent- The regulations also 
speak of “an interdiction to 
carry out national and/or in- 
, temational transfers" and “a 
fine of up to 100,000 Swiss 
francs [£60,000]". 

However, there is a strong 
failing in the game, that Fife 
could be h umili ated if it at- 
tempts to enforce a rule that 
lawyers say is a clear 
restraint of trade. “I regard it 
as a typical Fife hysterical 
reaction to try and relam the 
status quo," said Davies, an 
employment law specialist 
who is Jones's agent "It's not 
the first time they have tried 
to impose their power to 
retain their position of 



Neil Robinson reports on growing trouble for Norv^'sphajT^ 

Injunction halts 




n’s move 


G ARY MEGSON was 
last night prevented 
from taking up the 
manager’s job at 
Norwich City after Ms former 
club Bradford, City won a 
High Court injunction. The 
news came less than ID hours 
after Megson had been pa- 
raded at a morning press con- 
ference at Carrow Road. 

Bradford's chairman Geof- 
frey Richmond accused Nor- 
wich’s chairman Robert 
i Chase of making an illegal ap- 
proach for Megson, who 
walked out on the Second Div- 
ision dub on Thursday less 
than a month after being ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 

Richmond said that Nor- 
wich were guilty erf a “fla- 
grant breach*’ of Football 
League rules, a charge which 
Chase refutes. However, pres- 
sure is building on Norwich’s 
chairman, -who Is already the 
target cf a supporters’ group 
seeking his resignation. 


Hall ... agent under threat 

strength- But the rule will 
only last as long as it takes 
someone to challenge it in the 
courts as unreasonable 
restraint of trade, which in 
my view it is.” . 

Hall, whose position is 
under threat, was typically 
forthright to his rejection erf 
Fife's rules. “Basically noth- 
ing has changed for me. It’s 
my work. The minute 1 get 
stopped for not having a 
licence, and I’ve taken advice 
from top lawyers to this 
country, then I will go for 
restraint of trade. If I am 
stopped from acting for them, 
then I think the player him- 
self may take legal action 
against the FA and Fife on 
freedom of choice.” 


Last night Richmond, who 
was earlier believed to want 
£100,000 compensation for 
Megson. said: “Bradford City 
have this evening been 
granted an Injunction against 
Norwich City and Gary Meg- 
son. restraining Megson from 
working for them as manager 
or in any other capacity and 
restraining Norwich from so 

employing him. ; 

‘The order was granted by 
Hi gh Court Judge Mance sit- 
ting in the Royal Court of Jus- . 
tice In The StrandL 

"The order lasts until 
Thursday next week when it 
is anticipated that Bradford 
will apply to extend the 
•order after issuing a writ 
when the courts reopen on 
Wednesday." 

The order means Megson 
cannot take up his post for 
Norwich’s Christinas fixtures 
at Portsmouth today and at 
home to Southend cm Boxing 
Day where demonstrations 


Ferguson feels 
the white-hot 
breath of Spurs 


David Lacey looks 
at the holiday fixtures 
and form and sees a 
possible new order 

B Y THE New Year New- 
castle United should be 
that much closer to 
their first league title since 
1927, the year Charles Lind- 
bergh flew the Atlantic, leav- 
ing Manchester United to 
weigh the possibility of Andy 
Cole rediscovering the scor- 
ing form that brought him to 
Old Trafford against the like- 
lihood of his being able to 
cross the pond in a bath tub. 

It is nearly 12 months since 
the news broke that Alex Fer- 
guson had persuaded Kevin 
Keegan to part with Cole, the 
scorer of 41 goals for Newcas- 
tle in the 1993-94 season, in a 
deal worth £7 million — £6 
million cash plus Keith Gil- 
lespie. Ferguson's Northern 
Ireland winger. In the light of 
subsequent events it may be 
that Keegan merely needed 
persuading the United man- 
ager’s call was not a hoax. 

For. despite having shown 
promise at Old Trafford last 
season, scoring a dozen times 
In 17 Premiership appear- 
ances, Cole is now a forlorn 
figure. Forget the talk about 
his usefulness in going wide 
on the left He was signed to 
fill apposing nets and this sea- 
son that Is something he has 
failed conspicuously to do. 

A total of three goals with 
half the programme gone rep- 
resents a poor return on Fer- 
guson's investment Last Sun- 
day Cole was replaced by Paul 
Scholes early in the second 
half of United's game at An- 
field. Will Ferguson keep him 
in his starting line-up for 
what would be a testing holi- 
day programme for his side 
even if it was on song? 

On Christmas Eve United 
are at Leeds, who hardly need 
a bigger incentive to reverse 
their own catastrophic form. 
Three days later Newcastle 1 
will visit Old Trafford. with 
r Ferdinand, not to men- 
tion Gillespie, and trying 
hard not to look smug. 

While Cole has struggled, 
despite the excellence of Ryan 
Giggs and return of Eric Can- 
tona, Ferdinand has flour- 
ished in the company of Peter. 
Beardsley and David Ginola. 
scoring 21 goals since moving 
to St James’ Park from 
Queen's Park Rangers. If Ids 
goals take Newcastle into 
next season’s Champions’ 
League he will have been a 
snip at £6 million. 

Keeg an’s team go into the 
ho liday programme with a 
seven-point lead over United. 
By tiie New Year, however, 
the footsteps padding along 
behind them could belong to 
Tottenham Hotspur. 

Spurs are the only side at 
present showing consistent 


form in the top half of the Pre- 
miership. All around them 
teams are a 

plethora of draws as well as 
the odd — in Leeds’s case ex- 
tremely odd — defeat 

Admittedly Tottenham 
could not squeeze victories 
out of goalless encounters 
with Chelsea and Everton but 
they are usually winning. De- 
spite losing Klinsmann and 
Barthby to Bayern Munich 
and Middlesbrough, as well as 
Darren Anderton’s prolonged 
absence, Gerry Francis is 
reaping the rewards erf his 
concentration on supreme fit- 
ness and sound defending 
rounded off by the burgeon- 
ing attacking partnership of 
Teddy Sheringham and Chris 
Armstrong. 

Only Newcastle's consisten- 
cy at home, which has 
brought nine, straight league 
wins, has prevented Totten- 
ham getting closer. But by the 
time Spurs are preparing for 
their third-round FA Cup tie 
with Hereford they could be 
second and closing. 

Since being outplayed by 
Liverpool, who won 3-1 at 
White Hart Lane on August 
28. Tottenham have lost once 
in 15 league matches, nine of 
which have been won. They 
have 'not conceded a goal in 
their last five games and, 
after feeing Bolton at home 
today, travel to Southampton 
on Boxing Day and Blackburn 
the following weekend. 

It does not take a wild 
imagination to foresee Spurs, 
who are only two points be- 
hind Manchester United, 
overhauling them before Fer- 
guson's team come to White 
Hart Lane on New Year’s 
Day. United’s 2-0 defeat at 
Anfield followed three draws 
and was described by their 
manager as "one of the most 
lifeless Manchester United 
performances for years". 

Ferguson needs to achieve a 
recovery as a matter of ur- 
gency if his Christmas is not 
to be blighted by Tottenham 
white. Not that Newcastle can 
afford to think complacently. 
Before the game at Old Traf- 
ford, Nottingham Forest the 
season’s draw specialists, 
visit St James' Park. 

A week today Keegan takes 
his side to West Ham, where 
lapses in form are usually 
punished, and on January 2 
Newcastle entertain an 
Arsenal team flagging in the 
absence of Dennis Bergkamp. 
Arsenal’s match at Anfield 
looks the pick of today’s 
games and Liverpool's trip to 
Villa Park the best of the Box- 
ing Day fixtures. 

With the top 10 teams in the 
First Division separated by 
four points the Christmas and 
New Year programme pre- 
sents a bran tub of possibili- 
ties Hie visit of the leaders 
Sunderland to second-placed 
Derby County this weekend Is 
the game of most sig ni fica n ce 
if one does not count the man- 
agerial musical chairs. 
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Michael Walker meets the Newcastle wing commander who 
intends to shoot down his former dub at Old Trafford next week 


N ewcastle United 
were in a rut One 
win in nine games 
between the end of 
October and start of January- 
had seen them fell from first 
to fifth in the table. 

Their leading scorer Andy 
Cole had struck only once 
during the period and Kevin 
Keegan, understandably, was 
getting twitchy. Then the ' 
phone rang. 

Alex Ferguson was on the 
line and the most sensational I 
transfer of last season was 
under way. Its speed and au- 
dacity dumbfounded football. 

Cole, file Geordie hero, was 
on his way to Manchester 
United and In return £6 mil- 
lion and the £1 million make- 
weight Keith Gillespie were 
travelling in the opposite 
direction. 

Newcastle fans could not 
believe it and Keegan, bar- 
racked as he stood on the 
steps of St James' Paris, was 
having trouble explaining his 
motives. 

Eleven months on the reser- 
vations have vanished. Hie 
money Keegan received for 
Cole helped purchase Les Fer- 


dinand; and the other part of 
the deal, Gillespie, has been 
crucial to the new striker's 
success. 

Now the latest joke on 
Tyneside has Ferguson ring- 
ing Keegan to see if Gillespie 
is available. Keegan asks 
what Ferguson is offering and 
the reply comes: “£Six mil- 
lion plus Andy Cole." 

It is a joke that makes Gil- 
lespie chuckle, but not too 
heartily. He displays the fel- 
low professional's concern for 
Cole's goalscoring malaise 
and says: "Once he gets one it 
should start falling for him. 
It’s hard with a big price tag 
but he's definitely a quality 
player." 

On Wednesday the two 
meet on the pitch for the first 
time since the transfer. Last 
season Newcastle had gone to 
Old Trafford unbeaten in the 
first 11 games and were de- 
feated 2-0, Gillespie scoring 
for the Reds. 

Both were pulled out of the 
St James' Park encounter 
that immediately followed 
their moves, which makes the 
game Gillespie's first against 
the club he was with from the 


age of 12. The prospect pro- 
vokes no sentimentality in 
the 20-year-old. “Tilings are 
going too well here," he says. 
“1 know myself I've made the 
right choice in coming here. I 
can’t really look back: I'd 
been a Manchester United fen 
all my life but I was surprised 

at how quickly I converted." 

He keeps in touch with the 
lads he shared digs with in 
Salford and speaks to Gary 
Neville regularly on the 
phone but inevitably he has 
matured. 

Over the summer stories of 
late-night revelry in Gosforth. 
added to the revelation that 
he broke a curfew on North- 
ern Ireland's tour of Canada, 
seemed to point to a wild- 
chlld image. 

A series of heart-to-hearts 
with Brian Marwood of the 
Professional Footballers' 
Association — Gillespie is ad- 
vised by his union rather than 
an agent — led to a letter of 
apology to the international 
manager Bryan Hamilton. 

Marwood says: "Keith is 
very sensible and intelligent 
but he was doing what most 
20-year-olds do. He had to 


realise that he's in a profes- 
sion where people examine 
everything you do." 

Gillespie insists “every- 
thing’s One now*’ and “I’ve 
just got to get on with it". To 
the pleasure cf Newcastle, he 
has done this. Keegan's feith 
in Gillespie led to the biggest 
endorsement the Irishman 
has received in the past few 
months — the selling of Ruel 
Fox. 

“I knew It was going to be a 
battle." says Gillespie of Fox’s 
role on the Newcastle right “I 
was on the sidelines against 
Celtic pre-season but after 
that I played at Tottenham 
and thought I did well. Tm not 
surprised Ruel left because at 
i his age he doesn't want to be 
sitting on the bench." 

Keegan has rewarded Gil- 
lespie’s consistency with an 
extended contract to 1999, 
heaping praise on his young 
winger. "He was good when 
he came here," says Keegan. 

“The Cole deal would not 
have happened if Keith had 
not been part of it. And the 
way he Is Improving you can 
see him developing into one 
of the most exciting players 
in Europe. 

"He is a very genuine, un- 
complicated boy who wants to 
learn and improve and, with 
his pace and courage down 


TEAM SHEET 


Coventry City v Everton 

Coventry will be without Ndlovu. Mill 
recovering troni t he eye fejury 
Mined In Mel Saturday's 4-1 defMi by 
Aston Villa. OgrizDvfc ratans «* S*®* uur 
suspension. Whotan will start ana Lamp- 
toy c o me s Into midfleW. Everton are at- 
pected ea name an unchanged starting 
line-up wtth Rideout replacing Ferguetm 
(fa) among the substitutes. 

Liverpool v Arsenal 

Liverpool win bo unchanged I sal Bate JB 
railed s wsi on Ms Injured 
rapieca mo aueponded A®" 

xnstrt Baute with Kawon a»d UMghan. 

Manchester City * Chaim 

City will bo missing the suspended 
iMdere Flltcrott amt Louies but wRI put jng 
now signing Ronnie Ekelund on I ho heojrft- 
Chetsea lura Gullit hack lA jiolr squad 
dttar live wooto out wim a esM 
he is unlikely to mmv 
gene arthroscopic towo swro«V wl " 

be out until the now year. 

PDcMtesbroagh * West Ham 

UktdleGOrough "■WO geM mwim 9«Hr 
mkffMd; Barmby (Achilles londonj. Hlg. 
nett (hernia) and Muatoa (Woe) are out 


and Stamp baa a la* teal on a damaged 
ankle Bryan Robean could chooao hinyB 
to All hi or may Qm lg LMdt e. West 

Mam w«l bo wimoiir MsrUn ptemstringi. bo 

Rleoer and Pott* wIB fa the central delen- 
ftveposltlons with Breackor at ngni-back. 

Hum iwt— V Nottm Forest 

ti me game goo* ahead. Newcastle may 
be without Lae (Pu). Forest will bring back 
i yttte In place at PhBUpa at right-tuck. 
SJIenzI (Hamstring) may not bo lit to take a 
place among the substitutes. 

OPR v Aston VRa 

Roy WWdna Is l**fy to pick hvnaalt tor 
a m after oanoterring Osborn to Wofvoo. 
Vina may have to abaraon tfiMrtn roe con- 
tr»«ad( system, es McGrath (groin) heads 
a list of Injured defenders dial loaves only 
Southgate and Ehtogu Ri to play m central 
defence. And their top scorer Ygrke Is 
doubtful with a broken nose. 

Shed Wed v Southampton 

Wednesday have included thoir two new 
gian Inga from Find Star Belgrade the 
striker DartO Kovscevtc and lett-bacfc De- 
jan SNbflovfc. In their squad but may ore* i 
ter to keep the aide that baal Leeds 6-2 
last week. WMtflnflharn. die striker turned 
mWHeWW. has an ankle sprain and laces 
a Irtnass IML Southampran nave La Tis- 


eier (call) unlikely to play. BenaU (flu) 
struggling and Bennett thamsmng) out 

Tot t enha m v Bolton 

Spurs may give Steve Slade me chance to 
partner Armstrong: Si attack * Sharing- 
urn's back ln|ury rules Mm out Wilson 
rap laces Austin (suspended) and Camp- 
bell (an kin) and DozzeU (kneel are unlikely 
to play. Bolton include die newly signed 
striker Nathan Blake. 

Wimbledon v Blackburn 

Wimbledon can bring back their central 
drtondor Andy Pearce, who hss recovered 
•rent a hack' Injury. Blackburn wHl leave 
out their central defender ten Pearce, who 
has undergone ankle surgery, and Biter 
left-back Graeme Lo Sam. whose broken 
amdB is likely to put him out lor the rest of 
ire season Chris Coleman b likely to 
make aebut m place of Peerce. 

TOMORROW 

L'fefe v Manchester United 

Leeds will have Yeboah M alter throat and 
chest Infections and may bring back 
Deane in partner him In attack. Manches- 
ter Untied can revamp their central mid* 
Held arter their Z-0 deteat at Liverpool: 
Bus returns after suspension to replace 
Sharpo or McClolr and Keane Is lit again 
end may also be recalled. 



Ireland may fix manager by January 1 5 

T HE Republic of Ireland I 15 for rubber-stamp approval- 1 can Ferguson will next 
mav appoint a managerial “We would like to have the know the outcome of 


Performance of the week: 
Kevin Francis (Birm- 
ingham City}, whose two 
goals a gains t Middles- 
brough sent his team to the 
quarter-finals of the Coca- 
Cola Cup- 


■ may appoint a managerial 
successor to Jack Charlton, 
who resigned on Thursday, as 
early as January 15. A host of 
names have been suggested, 
ranging from Mick McCarthy 
to Sepp Piontek. 

Sean Connolly, the FAI 
chief executive, said: “The 
job will not be advertised. 
Our executive meeting will 
take place on January 2 and 
set out the terms erf reference 
for the man we want as man- i 
ager. Essentially it will be a 
head-hunting operation and 
we hope to interview as many 
people as possible after 
soundings have been made.” 

It is expected that two 
senior officers will start their 
interviews early in the New 1 
Year and report back to a full 
council meeting on January 


15 for rubber-stamp approval. 
“We would like to have the 
new manager in place by Jan- 
uary 23 when our World Cup 
meeting takes place in Liech- , 
tenstein,” explained 
Connolly. 

The Football Association 
yesterday ruled out a rematch 
between England and the 
Republic in February, a year 
after the riot-affected friendly 
in Dublin between the two 
countries. 

Middlesbrough received a 
boost yesterday when it was 
announced that Juninho was 
one of a number of young 
players overlooked by Brazil 
for the Concacaf Gold Cup In 
the United States next month. 
Ronaldo and Roberto Carlos 
have also been left out by the 
coach Mario Zagalo. 

The Everton striker Dun- 


can Ferguson will next month 
know the outcome of a judi- 
cial review to determine his 
immediate future. The hear- 
ing, granted at the club’s 
request, will take place on 
January 19 and not . in March 
as expected. 

Everton claim that Fergu- 
son wfll have been punished 
twice for the same head-butt- 
ing offence if he has to com- 
plete a Scottish FA-imposed 
ban having already spent six 
weeks in prison. If the claim 
Is not upheld he must serve 
out tbe remaining seven 
games of a 12-raatch ban. 

Bournemouth have denied 
that they face a financial cri- 
sis, despite bouncing a 
cheque for £9 issued as a 
refund to a supporter who 
was unhappy with a bonfire 
night display at the ground. 


against Chase have been. 
plannecL . 

Norwich’s chairman may 
■now fece a League inquiry : al- 
though Bradford have not Ju> 
Twgiiy complained. Richmond 

said the League had been kept 

ftitty informed. 

The Independent Support- 
ers Association was also 
active yesterday. A spokes- 
man said that it is well on 
the way to securing 20,000 sig- 
natures on an anti-Chase 
petition and it has called for a 
spectator boycott of the 
Southend game. Yesterday 
100 black balloons were 
placed over the entrance to 
Carrow Road where a huge 
I banner was posted,, reading: 
“Mr Chase there is only one 
thing on tiie agenda: please 
go". 

• Bobby Smith yesterday 
walked out ou Swansea less 
than three months after tak- 
ing temporary charge at the 
Vetch Field. 


Clubs 

pick 

and 


mix 


T HE list of foreigners 
playing in the Premier- 
ship has multiplied this 
season with eight dubs now 
able to field at least four im- 
ports immediately. 

Although the mix of Euro- 
pean Union and non-EU na- 
tionals differs, Bolton, Chel- 
sea. Coventry. Leeds. Man- 
chester City, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle and West Ham 
could all breach the previous 
regulations. 

Of these, Bolton, Chelsea 
and West Ham could pick five 
non-British -born players if 
they include assimilated play- 
ers — those resident in the 
United Kingdom for more 
than five years. 

Manchester City's manag- 
ing director Colin Barlow led 
the chorus of approval at yes- 
terday’s decision. “I'm 
shocked but I'm over the 
moon," he said. "The feeling 
we had coming from the Pre- 
miership was that it was 
highly unlikely but we always 
hoped that European Law 
would take precedence. 

“We have four games over 
tbe next 10 days and we are 
not in the healthiest position 
in the league. I wanted to give 
our manager the opportunity 
to put in an extra man. 

“It also gives us the option 
to pick up talent from abroad 
which is less expensive. This 
would be good for English 
football in the long term be- 
cause we’re not getting the 
right type of coaching here.” 
Here is a full list of the Pre- 
miership’s imports. 

Arsml — EUi Bergkarnp, Holder (both 
Hoi). Jensen (Den). 

niton Vtta Tlrin Tlh 

Bosnlch (Aim), Milosevic (Serb). 
Bteakh n We— V — H on B Oi 
Borg (Nor). Bohlnen (No/). Tails (A us). 
BoHen Wandarars — CUi 
Defreltaa (Hoi), Snookers (Hoi). ICeo-SUi 
Bergsson (Ice). Cur-cic (Serb). 

Chelsea — Kb 

Outfit (Hall. Kjsidbjerg (Den). H ow H h 
Kharlno (Hus), Petrmcu (Rom). 

Coventry City — Ute Isalss (Brazlllan- 
bom out Portuguese national). Mn» toll 
Batata (Angola). Rian (Aus). Lamptey 
(Ghana). Ndlovu l Zlm ). 

Iteerton — Wow « fc Kanctiebkb (Ukr), 
Amokacfil (Nigeria). 

Lomte United — Bh Brolln fSwe). Mow 
8Ui MssMga (SA). Badebe (SAJ. Yabooh 
(Bhonai. 

Umrpoel — Bh Bfemgaard (Den). Haw- 
aii Bjomoye (Nor). 

Men oha e lar Cttyi — Bh Burfund (Den). 
Immel. Rosier (both Ger). Nob- E ar 
Kmfcladae (Georgia). 

M aweh i at gr jhWtod — BJ, Canton. (Frl. 
ScnroetcJMH (Den). 

Begayoke (Fr). 
Mm-SLh F]onc*t (Nor), Juninho (Bra). 
Moreno (Boi). 

Unttad — BU: Albert (Bel). 
Ginola (Fr). He w W it Honiger (Swl). 
Snifcek (Ca Roe). 

*hrtthe g l ia.i Ferae* — But Roy (Hoi). 
Suomi (It). W o w Bh HaaiwKi (Non. 

Queene Pm* Rengara — MUi Dytartra 
(Hot). Kow-BUi Good ridge (Barbados), 
McDermott (Aus}, Sommer (us). 

WiefflaM WtdMMtay — EU, Degcysa 
IBel). Wob-IUi Kovaeevie (Serb), 
Btetonovlc (Serb) 

S e trthamy am — None. 

Tottenham Hotspur — Hon-IUi 
Dumttrescu (Rom). 

Wa« H-mUirtod -an Boogera (Hoi). 
Rieper (Don). Woo Bh LaatrWl*. Slater 
fbotfi Aus). 

Mmbtadoa — Wo n B h Loonherdsen 

Wort. 

• Tfe* taUomng have all been reeideni hi 
fee United Kingdom tor more Bun ttve 
“5 ■* JWOttBined es tor signers; 
Yarxe (Villa). Raetefainen (Bolton). 
Johnson (Chelsea). Keanon, Limpar 
(Everton). Mol by (Liverpool). Monkou. 
Grobbeiaar (Southampton). Rosenthal. 
Thoralvotn (Tottenham). MUdostm (West 
Mam). Sogers (Wimbledon). 


Tyne is on my side . . . Keith Gillespie, 20: tbe joke has it that Alex Ferguson is offering £6 million plus Andy Cole for tbe youngster allan glqwwgkt 

Gillespie eager for red-letter day 


the right-hand side, and 
David Ginola [Gillespie's 
room-mate] on the left, we can 
attack effectively from every 
angle. I'm really delighted 
with Keith — don’t forget he’s 
not 21 until February.” 

Keegan is not the only one 
to highlight Gillespie's cour- 
age. Rather surprisingly 
Nobby Stiles has said that, if 
he had one reservation about 
Gillespie, it would be h is fear- 
lessness. Stuart Pearce of Not- 
tingham Forest should pro- 
vide a useful test this 
afternoon. 

With the opposition in- 
creasingly doubling up to 
counter the threat of him nnd 
Ginola. Gillespie has begun to 
counter by using the right- 
back Warren Barton rather j 
than trying to beat players | 
and losing possession. He 
realises football is a team I 
game and has full confidence 
in his colleagues. 

. “We go out thinking we’re 
going to win every game,” 
Gillespie says. "We think 
we’ve got the squad and I 
think there’s more self-belief 
here now. That’s the differ- 
ence from last season. Tm not 
sure If it was really there. If 
we play to the top of our gamp 
we are too strong for any- 
body." The true test will come 
on Wednesday. 


A N Other 


FOR a decade and. a half 
this amiable Berkshireman 

brought strength and sta- 
bility to a number of de- 
fences on either side of the 
Thames. He left the capital 
once,- and then only for a 
short time to count sheep. 
Blue was his colour at be- 
ginning and end. He also 
wore the same set of rings 
twice, and did some glaring 
in between. 

lost week: Front Stapleton 
(Arsenal, Manchester United, 
Ajax, Derby County. Le Havre, 
Blackburn Rovers. Aldershot, 
Huddertflsld Town, Bradford 
City, Brighton and Hove 
Albion ). 




/ 



Dry run for 
fourth T est 
washed out 


O KAY, now let’s get 
this right. Mark 
McGhee, who walked 
out on Reading to take the 
job at Leicester, then walks 
out on Leicester to take the 
job at Wolves. 

Martin O'Neill, who had 
walked out on Wycombe. 

Uien walks out on Norwich 
to take the job at Leicester 
and finds himself in compe- 
tition with Mike Walker, 
who had pre\*iously walked 
out on Norwich to succeed 
Howard Kendall at 
Everton. 

Walker rules himself out 
of the Luton job while he 
waits for Leicester’s phone 
cau, which never comes, 
and meanwhile Luton ap- 
point Leunie Lawrence, 
who was recently sacked by 
Bradford and partly 
replaced by Gary Megson 
who then goes to Norwich 
and then does not. 

Now prior to all this Ken- 
dall, who bad walked out 
on Manchester City to take 
the job at Everton, was ap- 
pointed manager of Shef- 
field United following Dave 
Bassett’s walk-out alleg- 
edly to make himself also 
available for the job at 
Leicester. 

Bassett had previously 
been manager of Watford, 

succeeding Graham Taylor Saints alive ... Ian McGeechan and his captain Tim Rodber look forward to the chance t 
who left for Aston Villa, 

now managed by Brian Lit- ■ ■ ■ I 

Sirsisas McGeechan plots 1 

Wolves after they sacked m 

Taylor. 

Bo am Robert Armstrong on the Saints coach JJFJl 

SSSSS hoping to pull the plug on the holders today SBjBPSKS^ffS 

^Jence between Peter a home gate of about 5,000. 


Vic Marks sees the 
selectors frustrated 
In Pietermaritzburg 


A STARTLING sight 
greeted early arrivals 
here yesterday. The 
covers had been 
removed and in the middle of 
the square stood a forlorn 
groundsman clutching a hose- 
pipe and flooding the wicket 
It was. of course, pouring 
with rain at the time and the 
tour match against the Com- 
bined Universities XI had al- 
ready been abandoned. 

Given the nature of the 
pitch and Thursday's dreary 
fare, there were few howls erf 
dismay from those obliged to 
play or watch. 

In the bad old days an early 
finish would have been the 
cue for a vigorous game erf 
football on the outfield. But 
that is now deemed to be too 
frivolous and too risky. In- 
stead it was straight back to 
Durban before any more land- 
slides blocked the freeway. 
England’s new men — as well i 
as Raymond Illingworth — 
were eager to rejoin the 
wives, sweethearts and tod- 
dlers who have recently ar- 
rived with Christmas pre- 
sents and their redundant 
bottles of suntan lotion. 

Now that the England en- 
tourage has expanded so at- 
tractively, Mike Atherton an- 
nounced: ‘Tve made a point 
of reminding the players 
what we are here for." Who 
knows how poor Marie Rara- 
prakash interpreted his cap- 
tain's cautionary words? 
Maybe he has resolved to 
carry out the drinks with a 
, smile until the Cape Town 
| Test, when the tour party will 
he reshuffled to accommodate 
the one-day specialists. 

Weather permitting, the 
team will practise on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day 
in Port Elizabeth but die fore- 
cast remains gloomy. Peter 






Saints alive . . . Ian McGeechan and his captain Tim Rodber look forward to the chance to test Northampton's Improvement photograph-, mike brett 

McGeechan plots to sink Bath 


O KAY, what is the differ- 
ence between Peter 
Davis, the Lottery regula- 
tor, and Mike Walker. 
Davis knew he was being 
taken for a ride. 


VULRE they are, Vinny 
I Samways and Gary Ab- 
lett, smiling representa- 
tives of Everton, pictured 
on the front cover of the 
January edition of Everton- 


O COACH in the Typically McGeechan has But the shock of relegation ism into the club," he ex- 
Courage League is turned the setback of relega- swiftly underlined the precar- plained. "We’ve had to work 

better equipped to tion last spring to his ad van- ious nature of his new post better and work harder. Play- 

throw down the tage. seizing the opportunity At 48 McGeechan has no mg a league game and then 
to remould a side that had regrets, though a few seasons t raining quickly followed by 

flourished in the early Nine- ago a twinge of rancour another game has helped us 

ties under the massive in- would have been understand- develop a pattern erf play, 

fiience of Wayne Shelford and able after the Scottish Rugby "We have also been fortu- 


Admittedly his salary is occupy some of his rivals, but young players around the 21 
around £50,000 a year and with the analysis of playing or 22 mark who are making an 
Northampton are blessed resources that has become his important contribution. Our 
with eight internationals and hallmark. “Dropping down a loose-head Matt VoUand is a 
a home gate of about 5,000. division injected more real- strong lad who is shaping up 


throw down the 
gauntlet to Bath than Ian 
McGeechan. 

The former Scotland and 


Lions guru, who took over as fiience of Wayne Shelford and 
Northampton's director of then waned after his 


ism into the club,” he ex- well— -he is good with the hall 
plained. "We’ve had to work in his hands as well as being 
better and work harder. Play- an excellent serummager. 
ing a league game and then “John Phillips at lock has a 
training quickly followed by big appetite for work around 
another game has helped us the park and Budge Pountney 
develop a pattern of play. is a genuine open-side with 

"We have also been fortu- Impressive all-round aware- 


Martin, who has been nursing 
a sore shoulder, could have 
bowled yesterday if he had 
some galoshes hut now he 
will have to confirm his fit- 
ness in the nets. “It would 
have been useful to see Peter 
bowl again here but we think 
he'll be okay for the Test,” 
said Atherton. 

The captain, moreover, 
seemed unperturbed by Jason 
Gallian’s dislocated finger or 
his failure to score mare than 
three against the students. 
“Jason has probably played 
more cricket than most of us 
recently, albeit in Pakistan." 

However, Gallian is not cer- 
tain to play in Port Elizabeth. 
“If It looks like a two-spinner 
pitch we are prepared to play 
five batsmen.” said Atherton. 
In which case Robin Smith 
would bat at No. 3 with Jack 
Russell and Mike Watkinson 
I at No. 6 and No. 7. 

“If it happens I will relish 
the challenge," said RusselL 
“But I wouldn’t try to change 
how I’m batting. I play my 
own game these days and 
that’s the way I must 
continue.” 

Russell has a batting aver- 
age of almost 80 on this tour, 
much to the delight of Illing- 
worth. "Jack’s powers <rf con- 
centration match Mike Ather- 
ton's and he is very good at 
geeing up team-mates — just 
like an old-fashioned senior 
pro,” he said. 

Another Test cap would 
represent an unexpected 
Christmas bonus for Watkin- 
son, who has struggled for 
rhythm and control on this 
tour. It is also hard to envis- 
age the existence erf a spin- 
ner’s dust bowl anywhere in 
this sodden country. 

Since the tourists arrived 
eight days’ first-class cricket 
— incl uding five during the 
three Tests — have been 
washed away without a ball 
being bowled. The 112 previ- 
ous Tests an South African 
soil have produced only 11 
completely blank days due to 
bad weather. 


rugby 14 months ago, has 
faced up to this type of chal- 
lenge many times at interna- j 


departure. 

In his first season McGee- 
chan would “have much pre- 
ferred to stay in League One" 


would have been understand- develop a pattern erf play. is a genuine open-side with 
able after the Scottish Rugby "We have also been fortu- impressive all-round aware- 
Union engaged his long-time nate in not picking up key in- ness. Grant Seeley won’t be 
colleague Jim Telfer as its di- juries which has made it eas- for off representative rugby 
rector of rugby. ier to be consistent and to within a year or two.” 


r t»nal level, haying -prepared ferred to stay in League One^ schoolteacher had guided seeking from the start of the 
^77 vat previously unrated sides to but he admits the drop forced Scotland to a Grand Slam in season. 

J a am « wo i ves take on Prance, New Zealand him to set standards and “lift 1990, sandwiched between "It gives tremendous satis- 

ano ADieu nas been put on Australia on their own everything up a level", which Lions tours to Australia (1989) faction to see players come 


the transfer list 


patch. 

Bath, the Pilkington Cup 


C ONFUSED by the Bos- holders, are expected to call 
man ruling? Well, no the shots at The Rec against 


wonder. Everybody has 
misinterpreted it totally. 
Basically it is quite simple. 

First of all the European 
Court is not talking about 
ending transfer fees for 
players who are out of con- 
tract but for players who 
are out of contact. Basically 
this means that no fee can 
be paid for a player who 
has his answer-machine on 
when the European Com- 
mission rings him up. 

Similarly the European 
Court’s edict that players 
should have total freedom 
of movement has nothing to 
do with transfers but 


holders, are expected to call stead of travelling with the 
the shots at The Rec against Scots to South Africa for the 


is why he decided to stay at and New Zealand (1993), 
Northampton last summer in- where he emerged as an out- 


rector of rugby. ier to be consistent and to within a year or two.” 

After all, the former Leeds maintain the standard I was Given McGeechan's belief 
schoolteacher had guided seeking from the start of the that players rather than 
Scotland to a Grand Slam In season. coaches or tactical systems 

1990, sandwiched between “It gives tremendous satis- decide games, his switch from 
Lions tours to Australia (1989) faction to see players come international rugby to the 
and New Zealand (1993), through and realise their true club scene was manna from 
where he emerged as an out- potential Obviously the form heaven. “Here Tve got to 
standing motivator. erf the half-backs Dawson and know all the players very 


Discarded Blewett rebounds with 
a century off the West Indians 

G REG BLEWETT, the all- | The West Indies opener 
rounder discarded by Stuart williams (is) am 


the League Two leaders 
today. But the supermen of 
English club competition will 
be tested tactically and physi- 
cally in ways they are likely 
to find unfamiliar . Geech is a 
proven master at springing a 


World Cup. 


and New Zealand (1993), through and realise their true dub scene was manna from 
where he emerged as an out- potential Obviously the form heaven. “Here Tve got to 
standing motivator. erf the half-backs Dawson and know all the players very 

No doubt the Saints head- Grayson, which got them into well, which you can’t always 
hunted McGeechan primarily the England team, has been do with an international 


It says a great deal about because of his enthusiastic very pleasing , especially for 
McGeechan's passion for the commitment to bringing out the way it enables them to 
game that he threw up a se- the talent in young players, achieve their individual 


game that he threw up a se- 
cure job with Scottish Life in 
Edinburgh and uprooted his 


squad given the limit on time. 

“Northampton are very 
much a town side, very 


the talent in young players, achieve their individual much a town side, very 
As he sits in his tiny office goals. The surprising thing is friendly, a bit like a Border 
wife a cheese sandwich and that we’ve gone further down dub. in fact That's some- 


family from their home in an apple for bis evening meal, the line than I expected to 


series of small surprises Leeds to devote himself to the McGeechan's head is filled begin with — all the players 


which cumulatively some- 
times produce a major upset 

“This fixture offers us a 
measure of how well we've 
been playing this season," 
said McGeechan. whose team 
have won a maximum 10 
league games to date, scoring 
an aggregate 528 points. 

"It has been awkward not 
having the squad together for 


Saints during a tricky period not with balance sheets and can take credit for that 


of transition. 


building permits, which pre- j “We have a number of [ inarching in. 


thing you know you can build 
on." Bath may very well dis- 
cover it when the Saints come 


rounder discarded by 
the Australia Test selec- 
tors, gave them a reminder 
of his ability with a century 
in Brisbane yesterday as 
the West Indies struggled 
for form again. 

Blewett, dropped from 
the Test side before the cur- 
rent three-Test series 
against Sri Lanka, pun- , 
ished a weakened West 
Indies attack in scoring 115 
before the youthful Austra- 
lia XI declared their first I 
innings on 323 for seven. I 


The West Indies openers 
Stuart Williams (16) and 
Phil Simmons (17) survived 
the final hour to guide the 
tourists to 37 without loss 
at close of play on the first 
day of their three-day 
matrix at The Gabba. 

West Indies, still looking 
for their first win since 
they began their tour early 
this month, rested their 
three main pace bowlers, 
Ambrose, Bishop and 
Walsh. Otis Gibson (three 
for 68) and Anderson Cum- 
mins shared the new ban. 


Top London clubs at risk in North 


Sailing 


Skiing 


Robert Armstrong 


means a player with the | five weeks due to interna- 


hati would have an unim- 
peded route to goal. So 
tackles, or any bodily con- 
tact, is now banned. And 
any goalkeeper who makes 
a save will he immediately 
sent off. 

Finally, the European 


tinnal calls. But I think we’ve 
evolved a style in league 
match es that hopefully will 
move us forward as a club. 

“Bath have shown once 


Wi 


. adopted a more conserva- three seasons ago. This 

U.UUWT, tive style this season, time the score at the 

Quins, without their in- County Ground may be 
SPS and Harle- jured locks Alex Snow and closer due to a heavy pitch 


three seasons ago. This half and Ian Sanders is pre- 
time the score at the ferred at scrum-half to 
County Ground may be Andy NIcoL 
closer due to a heavy pitch Westem-super-Mare may 


quins could come to Peter Thresher, are likely which might slow down the fancy their chances at 


Jury decision Tomba driven 
provokes by fury to 
pull-out threat 46th victory 


grief today when. ] to concentrate on survival ] Tigers’ flying wings. 


they meet Sale and Orrell 
respectively in the only 


home to West Hartlepool. 


again that they are the best League One clashes in the row. 


at OrrelL who have Charles Northampton are without notwithstanding a differ- 

Cnsani back in the second two Ulster players for their ence of four divisions in 


side in foe country and we 
know we'll have to compete 


fourth round of the Pitting- 1 Brian . Davies, the Sara- 


televised clash with the status. But the visitors, 
holders Bath at the Recrea- who have recalled the fbr- 


Court’s ruling has not for 80 minutes to stay in 
made a distinction between touch. They are very good at 


ton Cup. But another Lon- 1 cens captain, is one of five tion Ground, The hooker wards Alan Brown and Rob 


don riub, Saracens, should 
make borne advantage pay 


players who have been 
struggling to overcome in- 


Allan Clarke and the centre 
Jonathan Bell play in the 


Wain wright should surely 
put their dismal league 


Jwrpifm Dlavers and players playing without foe ball, then at the expense of Rugby juries this week. If he fails Irish provincial champion- form behind them, 
rorejgu.pmji. — CT? : — today’s fitness test Tony Di- i. 


bora within the EU but be- 
tween players to whom the 
same is foreign and bora- 
players within the EU. 

Therefore teams can now 
only field players with nat- 
ural talent. One-footed 
players or anyone incapar 
ble of pinging a 
pass to feet are banned. The 
English game’s governing 
bodies have lodged a formal 
complaint. 


A S COLEMANBALLS go, 
Radio 6 Live', Ron 

Jones was in fine form tor 
last Sunday’s JJ" 

tween Liverpool and Man- 
chester United. Referring 
to Andy Cole’s f^JsconnB 
problems he opined: You 

don’t score 68 goals In 84 
games in the Premiership 
SSoot being able tosrare 
goals.” (hea rd by David 
of Whitley Bay). 


■anKNIE EKELUND is al- 

to make LBQH grand RHK (cofTBoadJ: 1, M 
Omost certain io |Chfflhlim) ais/au; t k Mm 

his debut on loan for Man- 1B2J . x s conq U « ibobmi 

Chester QJy todOT; He ha cKiiiNaiii rouioiANnrr (N .im 

been In talks about a ami ^ „ p L#ta ,Hunj * p srt«er enusj 
m0 ve to Birmingham & l vw vm y a Knmfcy iusi xi 

lar move _ w . H Qf soleokw (Host I. Z Almas! (Hun) 0: M Ad- 
City. But it feU throngh. UI ^ ^ T c wrae{l (0en ) * ll*** 
morse, Barry Fry was pq x a iarpo* ( m«i & pa w (N« h ) ks 
CO i ILnt to criticise the TMafcw mosj x j y*™ VaJ1 Wo, y 2* 

took us for a ride, has Cricket 
ethics. I* driven by tomb match hh™***v com- 
n oTid as car as I am mm* sa untroram™ 
money a»“» **“_ hotter U7 - n bo)« sr. non b-wj. Enutami im-s. 

f*»ncerned. we are bene j Mn 0: M A Atherton sm. n» 
ridof frfan." he said. pta^vaswdat Matcti flhandwwd as s 

MoiineS ice Hockey 

I Mark McGhee is claim- mu FtorWfl S. Winnipeg l; New Yonc 

■ In Vritv bonus is Ra^^Pnu^eWiai:^J«MyZ. 

ine his toy » ll J' w Tampa Bay 2 too. Toronto 3. Chicago 3 

toi/: New York Wanders 3. Dalles 3 1«). 


counter-attacking and scoring from League Three. 


points off your possession. 

"As the game progresses we 
will attempt to gain some ad- 
vantages, translate them into 
tries or penalties and. with a 
bit of luck, finish up in front." 


Results 


Soccer 

BMPSUHtOH LAAQUBrSaoowd D Mdw 
pmtpomde Carlisle v York. 

Rugby Union - 

INTERNATIONAL HATCHe Scottish 
Schools 12. Frsnch Schools 18. 
TEHNENTS INTER WS7WCT CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP: P o sWinwrtr Edinburgh Dttt v 
Norm A Midlands. 

Basketball 

NBAr Charlotte 107. Boston 97; Utah 89, 


Sale's injury list ought j prose will be captain. 


not to stop the Cheshire 
side joining in a high-scor- 
ing extravaganza with 


ship decider against Lein- 
ster at Douny brook. 


Reading are likely to 
offer stiff resistance before 


Three will hold no fears for I eg an 


League Bath name Simon Geogb- succumbing to Bristol 


Jonathan while Rob Andrew’s New- 


Leicester, who beat the I Sleigbtholme on the wings castle Gosforth 


Wasps, even though the Devon club 76-0 in a quar- while the England fall-back struggle against Moseley 
north Londoners have ter-final at Welford Road Mike Catt returns at fly- despite home advantage. 


tton dliiB W 1. Tomba 260ptK 2. Amluz 
940; 3. Kotdr 166. Own ft 1. L KJUS (Nor) 
TBSpto: 2. m von Qruanigafl ISM a) 408; 3. 
ri Knaus (AuO 377. M m a Cup «w* 
InpB 1 . Austria 447BptK 2. Swteeriana 
Z. 7 D 2 : a Holy 1 . 872 . 

WOMEN'S WORLD CUR (Veyaomwz): 
EM bum 1. P Wibarg (Swb) train H.«aac 
2. U rtoval (Stoi 1.14.7a 3. K Andersson 
(Bwo) 1.14.73. Stondbpra 1. E Eder (AuO 
200ms; 2. Hrovit 102.3. K Koran (Ski) ISO. 
Orarato 1. A MolMnttZer (AUt) 488ptH 2. A 
Wschter (Aid) 483; 3. M Ertl (Oar) 433. 


Sport in brief 1 Tennis 


Motor Racing 


Rugby union Man guilty of Hakkinen raring 

Becker threat to race again 


Kevin Ellis, the Wales and 
Great Britain rugby league 
scrum-half, will return to his 
-former code on Boxing Day 
when he makes his debut for 
Maesteg against his old club 


A MAN who threatened to 
kill Boris Becker and his 


T HE Finnish racing 

driver Mika Hakkinen. 


Cteralond 87; hkxaton 81. Portland SB: Son runniM Hack Canrafl Gutfew E1ODC0 
Antonio IK Denver 98; Sea Wo 82. Van- alter ttllnfl tWU IW O nilnulW 

couwr 6* Los Angolas CRppr. 103. Sac- 

rtmnnki flft tfl&fl ClUHttG COX IfltO tM DOlpntfH) OfQSS- 

ranwnwse. ug room tetora being apprehended by 

security officers. Gardner stilt did nol giro 
Ulilfoo up ana mol looting tor Cw on the Do(- 

i cum GUANO MX (correoja?): 1, M ptilns’ bus. 
ssdter (Chatham) UZ3/200; t K Ark* 

IDsrbu) i o? ? 3 S Conquost (BrtatDll • Two more French soccer playsrs nave 

tailed dope teats, hringina the total tola 
OROHINOEN TOURNAHEWT (Netn)- season in Ihra. The French Football Fadar- 
a, p istaj (Hun) X P Srther (Hus) aiton refused to name them ton the spans 
& L wan Wely P*th). a Kansfcy (US) 1 I daily L'EquIpa dsimed they wwe_ the do- 


• Two National Football Longue players SIS& X „ “7 Z 

Haro been Hnod tor flaring during a Bridgend. Ellis, Who WSS OUt 
nutdi In Bitiaio Iasi Sunday and lor con- of contract with Warrington 

whjJe acting the start of the 
lined naariy £i24oo and the BuBtio Blue league s Super League season 


. , * dnver Mika Hakkinen. 

Maesteg against his old club family In a bizarre extortion recovering at his wnnam 
Bridgend. Ellis, who was out case was convicted by a Mu- home from a crash in A de- 
af contract with Warrington nich court yesterday and lalde six weeks ago which 
while awaiting foe start of foe given a suspended two-year almost cost him his life, 
league’s Super League season sentence. Michael Jung, aged said yesterday that “he 
in Australia, has finally been 29, was also ordered to start could not wart” to race 
able to satisfy the Welsh psychiatric treatment again next season. 

Rugby Union that he is a free The prosecutors had Hakkinen. who fractured 


given a suspended two-year almost cost him his life, 
sentence. Michael Jung, aged said yesterday that “he 


able to satisfy the Welsh 
Rugby Union that he is a free 
agent 

Chess 


again next season. 
Hakkinen, who fractured 


requested a four-year sen- the base of his skull in 
tence but foe court accepted qualifying for the Austra- 
the defendant's statement lian Grand Prix on Novem- 


(Fr) X. A Karpov (Rib) apbur [wsnj y 
TIv Iakov (Rosj A Leaders Van Wdy Zk 
Adam. Komsay. Botatav t 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCM H UamiraW i hiny Cam- 


daily L'EquIpe dolmod they ware the be- nam gnt when he defeated 
The Federation’s presided!. Claude SI- 41-mOVC Sicilian deieHCfi, 


Van Wely 8J6 nionet. revealed that the drugs Involved writes T ennnr d SOTden. LOfik 
J*. van Wely of the Netherlands 

tier reoraotional purpaaea”. kept the Overall lead. 


-ter reoraoiional pvrpoaaa". 

Sanagol. meaftwmie, nova appointed 
me German Peter SehnMgsr as national 


Michael Adams, the British that be never intended to ber 10, said: “The mark is 
No. 2. advanced into second carry out his threats. back within me ina big 

place in the Groningen tour- The court found Jung guilty way- Now I am thfairw 

nament when he defeated of callin g Becker’s manager only about racing: about 
Curt Hansen of Denmark in a Axel Meyer-Woelden a dozen getting hack to this sport I 
41-move Sicilian defence, times between March 1994 love so much. No one is go- 
writes Leonard Barden. Loek and February 1995 and threat- ing to enjoy Christmas 
van Wely of the Netherlands ening to kill Becker, his wife more than i win As for the 


DHiBdSAUntrorBldaaZflMdecPfeaihaa sooear technical dir actor, SCftnUtoor. on 


Basketball 


Barbara and their son in a 
“great massacre”. 

Jung wanted Meyer-Woel- 


New Year, I can’t wait I 
feel great.” 

H a kkine n added that he 


BUly Singleton will not be den to fix the state lottery so was driving Ms own Mer- 
may y aswda* watch otandonod as a rtrsi maw was to name uun mo oiano a« able to play for the Chester that his combination of num- cedes around Monaco and 


merry 


A nd a 

Christmas to you aU. 


NHU FlorWa 3. Winnipeg 1; New York 
Ranger* 2, Philadelphia 1; New Jersey 2. 
Tampa Bay 2 lot), Toronto 3. Chicago 3 
(oi/: New York Wonders a. Dalles 3 (or). 

Alpine Skiing 

HUM'S WORLD CUP iKrannke Gorar 
Slalom: 1 A Tomba (hi limn 36 Msec 2 j 
KpSlf tStol 1 38JEr i S ARMS* iFri 1.28 43 


nouonal coach, a post he nett two years 
ego. Senegal have faHed to quality lor the 
African Motions Cup finals In South Africa 
next monih. . 

•Ntgel Ctenn't world-iltlp flghl againol the 
American Gerald McClellan tact FePruory 
hoe won ihw year's BaWe o> toe sport's tv 
ratings. [TV said u.i mutton viewers 
watched the light in which McClellan suf- 
fered brain damage during > bruising 
WBC super-middlowBiQhi eoniesi at the 
London Arena 


Jets tonight at Bracknell he- bers would win the jackpot 
cause of a delay in processing He never explained how he 


his work permit application. 
But the 6ft 7in former Bir- 
rw Ingham Bullet, who hAS 
been playing in Israel, ex- 
pects to be available to join 
the Budwelser League’s last- 
placed team next week. 


bers would win the jackpot had been told that he could 
He never explained how he drive his McLaren team car 
thought Becker's manager from the end of January 


could influence the public 
drawing of the numbers. 

Jung, who had worked as a 
tennis teacher, said he needed 


“But at the moment Tm not 
aiming for any thin g be- 
yond getting back to my old 
physical condition by tak- 


the money to pay debts and ing long walks and using an 
help young tennis players. exercise bike.” 


BphHohw 

SEVERAL yacht owners 
Wyesterday threatened to 
pull out of the classic Sydney- 
Hobart race when the inter- 
national jury overturned the 
Cruising Yacht Club’S deci- 
sion to give a one per cent 
time allowance in the cruiser 
and racer division. 

The- Sydney club's initial 
decision on the allowance 
came after it had issued foe 
original Notice of Race, its 

■tailing rfi rnmittflo believing 

that older yachts built before 
December 31. 1992 would be 
perceptibly slower and should 
be encouraged with a greater 
handicap benefit The owners 
of nine other yachts, how- 
ever, claimed foe committee’s 
action had prejudiced their 
chances. 

The international jury 
based its decision on finding 
that the Notice of Race consti- 
tuted a contract with the 
yacht o wne r s and foe organis- 
ing authority and that the 
change affected many parties 
with differing interests. 

Don Mickleborough, 70. 

whose 56-year-old Southerly 

yacht won the veteran div- 
ision last year, and might jus- 
tifiably claim an allowance, is 
strongly against the interna- 
tional jury's decision but 
agreed not to withdraw so as 
not to disappoint his crew. 

One hundred yachts have 
entered for this year’s race 
and only a small percentage 
would not have received the 
al lo wance. It seems foe 
CYC may have shot itself in 
the foot for not including the 
allowance in the Notice of 
Race. 

Certainly th e inte rnational 
measurement system, under 
which foe race is handi- 
capped. allows for this and all 
cruisers and racers in the Ro- 
lex Commodores’ Cup at 
Cowes in July will receive a 
1.5 per cent allowance over 
the more advantaged grand 
prix racers- 


A LBERTO TOMBA won the 
#\race he was going to boy- 
cott He left a field led by the 
local favourite Jure Kosir 
1.21 sec behind yesterday in 
taking foe World Cup slalom 
atKranjska Gora. 

After palling out of Thurs- 
day's giant slalom on the 
same Podkoren course end 
threatening to skip yester- 
day's slalom in his annoyance 
at the organisation of foe 
races at foe Slovenian resort, 
Tomba was fired up for the 
46th Wprld Cup win cf his 
career, it moved hfm past 
Marc Girardalli into second 
place on the all-time list be- 
hind Ingemar Stenmark. who 
won 86 times in the 1970s and 
1960s. 

Tomba, Jnfbriated by the 
decision to restart Thursday’s 
giant slalom from scratch 
alter fog interrupted racing, 
bad refused to return to the 
start, cl aimin g that lack of 
snow made the course 
danger ous. 

Pernilla Wfoerg recovered 
spectacularly from 13th place 
in the firet leg yesterday to 
win the World Cup slalom at 
Veysonnaz. 

The former Olympic giant 
slalom champion started 
third in the 47-gate second 
teg, then watched with in- 
creasing elation from foe fin- 
teh area as rival after rival 
foiled to mateh her time. 

Her compatriot Kristina 
Andersson, who led after foe 
first leg, slipped back to third 
place overall, OBlsec behind. 
Urska Hrovat squeezed into 
second, o.oisec ahead of 
Andersson. 

TOberg said she had felt 

“under pressure" because of 
her disappointing start to the 
^f° n ' b ^ her poor first run 
J™ “V ^en of. expecta- 
tion off her. "In the second 
ran J foh I had nottogto 

tfisa 6 ® 








Ten Boxing Day race meetings, pages 8-9 


Saturday December 23 1995 

England suffer another wash-out, page 11 


SportsCMardlan 




Murdoch out to snatch Olympics 


John Duncan reports on Sky's 
cloak-and-dagger attempt to prise the 
jewel from the BBC’s sporting crown 


UPERT MURDOCH is 
negotiating to take the 
Olympic Games from 
the BBC with a £200-mxllion 
bid that could see the event 
disappear from British terres- 
trial television in the year 
2000. 

The head of BSkyB Sam 
Chisholm is currently in Aus- 
tralia and has already met the 
organisers of the Sydney 
Olympics with a view to cap- 
turing the European televi- 
sion rights. 

News Corporation was not 
available for comment yester- 
day. but the negotiations 
were confirmed by its rivals 
the European Broadcasting 
Union, a Europe-wide um- 
brella group of public televi- 
sion stations which has al- 
ways previously won the 
rights to the Games. 

“The only thing I know is 
that it is true," said the EBU 


spokesman Jean-Pierre Ju- 
Iien. “Murdoch is actually 
making an offer at the mo- 
ment but we are still negoti- 
ating for the European rights, 
too. No deals have been done 
yet but we still believe that 
we will win." 

If Murdoch obtained the 
rights he would be able to sell 
them on to the highest bidder 
in each European country; in- 
evitably that would mean his 
own Sky Sports channel win- 
ning in Britain. 

That would be a huge coup 
for Sky. who have snapped up 
football, boxing, rugby union 
and rugby league deals in 
recent months. 

Sky could counter any ar- 
guments about the question of 
limiting access to a major in- 
ternational event by pointing 
out that by the year 2002 cable 
and dish sales will have made 
the Sky Sports channel avail- 


able to everybody who wants 
to watch it 

“We will not comment on 
what is just speculation.” said 
a BBC spokesman last night 
"But obviously the Olympics 
are very important to us. the 
jewel In our sporting crown." 

For the 1992 Barcelona 
Olympics the audience to see 
Derartu Tulu of Ethiopia take 
the women's 10 .000- metre title 
was 13.6 million. The BBC 
also managed to register 
viewing figures in excess of 
10 million on IS separate occa- 
sions on seven different days. 

Even if Murdoch dramati- 
cally increases the cash offer 
to the International Olympic 
Committee, however, his bid 
may still fell. 

“It is normal that there are 
counter offers," said Julien, 
“but quite frankly we have 
excellent relations with the 
IOC and they have, for the 
moment, always sold the 
rights to us because our point 
is that we can assure maxi- 
mum exposure. 

“If they sell it to a private 
company it’s likely that the 
exposure may not be so big 


and the IOC wouldn’t have 
the same guarantee on 
exposure." 

Murdoch's intervention can 
only fuel the massive Olym- 
pic-television-rights inflation 
that has raged in the past 12 
years. In 1984 the EBU paid 
$19.8 million (£13.2 million) 
for the rights to the Los Ange- 
les Games. For Atlanta in 1996 
they were forced to pay 
$240 million to secure the 
same privilege. 

NBC recently obtained the 
exclusive United States 
broadcast rights to the 2004 
and the 2008 Olympic Games 
as well as the 2006 Winter 
Olympics for a record 
3&3 billion. Moreover, it paid 
$L25 billion for rights to the 
2000 Games in Sydney and the 
2002 Winter Olympics at Salt 
Lake City in the United 
States. 

The sums comeon top of 
$925 million in total television 
revenues paid for next year's 
Atlanta Olympics. 

CBS has also paid $375 mil- 
lion for the US rights to the 
1998 Winter Olympics in Na- 
gano. Japan. 


Kluivert faces 
jail on charge of 
causing death 

M arc overmars is 

oat and Patrick K3nl- 
vert could be missing too 
when Holland appear in the 
European Championship, 
where they are drawn in 
the same group as England 
and Scotland. 

Kluivert, the 19-year-old 
Ajax striker, faces up to a 
year in Jail if he is found 
guilty of causing death by 
dangerous driving. And 
Overmars, the Ajax winger, 
will miss the rest of the sea- 
son after tearing a knee lig- 
ament playing against De 
Graafschap on Wednesday. 

Kluivert was unhurt 
when the BMW sports car 
be was driving ploughed 
into the side of another ve- 
hicle on September 9, kill- 
ing its driver and seriously 
injuring a passenger. Lab- 
oratory tests on behalf of 
the Amsterdam public pros- 
ecutor estimate he was 
travelling at around 65mph 
— double the limi t — but 
bis lawyer claims the speed 
was much less. 


Premiership 

sparks 

foreigner 

free-for-all 


Martin Thorpe on 

the shock move to lift 
barriers to EU players 

T HE Premier League 
yesterday flew in the 
face of advice from 
Uefe and Fife by uni- 
laterally scrapping, from 
today, the limit on the num- 
ber of European Union play- 
ers a team can field in the 
Premiership. 

As a result of the PL’s inter- 
pretation of part of the Bos- 
nian ruling Gordon Taylor, 
leader of the players’ union, 
said he would now have to ad- 
vise those of his members 
who were out of contract that 
they could move abroad with- 
out a transfer fee. 

On top of this Uefa and Fifa 
had hours earlier put them- 
selves on a collision course 
with the European Commis- 
sion by refusing Brussels’ 
request to implement the 
whole Bosnian ruling 
immediately. 

The PL made its decision to 
implement part of the ruling 
now after consulting with two 
specialist QCs. One immedi- 
ate beneficiary of the change 
is Manchester City, who have 
been fitting to play their 
four Imports in today's game 
against Chelsea. On Thursday 
they threatened a legal chal- 
lenge to the Bosnian ruling, 
faxed the European Commis- 
sion for clarification of the 
foreigner rule and were given 
the green light to play as 
many EU players as they 
liked — a verdict confirmed 
by ' the PL. as its chief execu- 
tive Rick Parry announced 
yesterday. 

“The legal advice we have 
received makes clear that 
rules which attempt to limit 
the number of EU nationals 
are unenforceable in the light 
of the Bosman judgment,” he 
said. The PL is still seeking 
legal advice on what effect 
Bosnian will have on the 
more complicated business of 
transfer fees for out-of-con- 1 
tract players. 

The Football League — 
whose lawyers are still ana- : 
lysing the Bosnian' ruling — 
PL, FA and Professional Foot- 
haliers' Association will meet 
in London on January 3 to 
discuss the ruling; later that 
month a PL delegation led by 
Parry will visit the Commis- 
sion for talks. 


The PL’s unilateral move 
contradicted advice issued by 
Uefa and Fifa yesterday 
which urged member associa- 
tions not to alter rules until 
next season. The two govern- 
ing bodies said “it is in the 
interests of continuity and 
fairness that the regulations 
are not changed daring the 
course of the competition". 

Their statement followed 

the Commission’s insistence 
on Tuesday that the European 
Court’s ruling must be ap- 
plied immediately. They also 
strongly disagreed with Uefa 
that the restriction on EU na- 
tionals should stay for Euro- 
pean club competitions; clubs 
can currently field three for- 
eigners pins two assimilated 
players. 

Yesterday a spokesman for 
the EU executive said that 
Uefe could be punished for de- 
fying Brussels. “That is not to | 
be excluded," he said. 

The PL's derision to advise 
its clubs to switch rules mid- 
season was criticised by 
Taylor. 'Tm extremely disap- 
pointed,” he said. “It is a 
knee-jerk reaction to the rul- 
ing rather than something 
arising from discussions, and 
that will cause chaos. 

‘•You can’t just have one 
part of the judgment You 
have to have the whole thing, 
and that includes freedom for 
players to move to another 
country at the end of then- 
contract If this Is the Premier 
League stance I have to ad- 
vise any of our members who 
are approaching the end Of 
their contracts, and those on 
week- to- week deals, that they 
can now exercise their option 
and move abroad without a 
transfer fee.” 

An FA spokesman Steve 
Double said: “We have al- 
ways taken the view that the 
status quo could be main- 
tained until the end of the 
season.” 

Parry said the PL had no 
choice. “We are aware of the 
statement issued by Fifa and 
Uefa. However, our legal ad- 
vice is clear — current rules 
on EU nationals, even if main- 
tained, cannot be enforced.” 
The limit of three non-EU 
players per team remains. 

But Taylor warned: “There 
must be a danger now of a big 
influx of foreign players into 
this country making it harder 
for our young talent to come 
through." 


Import figures, page lO 


O Christian patriarchy was afraid of death, decay and stillness so it 
deliberately planted the celebration of the birth of a boy-child 
right at solstice, to dispel that fear. Current ceremonies reflect 
a long history of alienation from the land, the nature, wilderness. 

Madeleine Bunting 


In step . . . Peter Phillips in action for the Scottish Schools during their 18-12 defeat by the French Schools mathcw ashton 

Jury out on royal performance 


Erf end Clouston 
at Murr a yfi e ld 


T HE 18-year-old grand- 
son of the Queen did 
not shine on his inter- 
national rugby debut yes- 
terday but it might — as his 
watching mother and sister 
know all too well — have 
been much worse. 

Scrutinised by scores of 
telephoto lenses, Peter 


Phillips at least defied the 
royal family’s recent run of 
bad luck by foiling to get 
sent off in his side’s defeat. 
The Gordonstoun flanker 
now has to wait over the 
weekend to see if he bas 
survived last night’s selec- 
tion meeting for the schools 
team to play Wales at 
Bridgend on January 5. It 
will be a tricky one, given 
that his mother is the Scot- 
tish Rugby Union's patron. 

P M A Phillips, as the 
programme Listed him, 
started off impressively. He 
clapped his hands, bawled 
at the forwards and did 
some gigantic leaps. And 
that was before the game 


had started. He is clearly 
kingly material. 

After that the ninth in 
line was reduced to a more 
plebeian role as the match 
assumed the traditional 
pattern of encounters be- 
tween the countries: 
French flair countered by a 
tedious kicking game. 

The French, once they 
had adjusted to the freezing 
temperature, scored three 
tries and a penalty. The 
Scots managed four penal- 
ties. Monarchists could ar- 
gue that the Scottish No. 6 
was responsible for the 
first, which briefly gave the 
home team the lead. He 
helped catch a Frenchman 


in possession. The Scots 
missed that penalty but In 
clearing their lines the 
French conceded another, 
which the captain Gordon 
Ross duly landed. 

Master Phillips’s worst 
moment came just before 
half-time. Faced by a gigan- 
tic onrushing full-back, he 
tried gamely to grapple 
with the Frenchman's rib- 
cage. It was a bit like 
watching an ice cream, slide 
down the Statue of Liberty. 

Tom Robertson, president 
of the Scottish Schools 
Rugby Union, praised the 
royal performance. “He 
gave us everything he bad," 
he said diplomatically. 


I N THE normal course of - 
events a national team 
based on one of the world's 
.strongest leagues which 
had won only twice in open 

play in three major tourna- 
ments, while failing to score 
in six games out of 12. would 
hardly be counted a suc c ess. 

In such circumstances, 
moreover, it would be as- 
sumed that a manager who 
kept his job for nearly 10 years 
was a close relative of the 
president Even more remark- 
able would be foe presence of 
a lump in the nation’s throat 
as. having seen the team fail to 
qualifyfor a tournament on its 

doorstep after being held to a 
draw try Liechtenstein, the 
manager at last decided to call 
It a day. 

Then again, rarely during 
Jack Charlton's custodianship 
of the Republic of Ireland 
squad was there a period in 
which events could remotely 
be described as normal Before 
Charlton's appointment nor- 
mality tended to see the bril- 
liant, as represented by 
Johnny Giles, Liam Brady or 
Eamonn Dunphy, being out- 
weighed by the banal. 

There are those, and 
Dunphy is among them, who 
would argue that the natural 
Celtic flair of this type of foot- 
baller: has been actively dis- 
couraged by the way Charlton 
has insisted all along that Ire- 
land play. 

Yet it has not all been about 
the long ball, as Ireland’s 1-1 
draw with Graham Taylor’s 

En gland tom rn a Euro pean " 

Championship qualifier a,t 
Wembley in 1991 and, more 
memorably, the 1-0 win 
againstltaly in New York at 
the start of the 1994 World 
Cup. demonstrated. 

E VEN under Charlton, 
the Republic became 
quite capable of get- 
ting the ball down and 
playing it to friendly feet It 
was just that Jack foresaw the 
dangers inherent in frying to 
get English league players to 
ape Continental footballing 
habits, and felling between 
two styles. 

Time and again, through 
the likes of Steve Staunton and 
Ray Houghton, Tony Cascar- 
ino and Niall Quinn, the Irish 
have proved that the combina- 


tion of a high-quality centre 
and a gifted head will always 
pose problems for goalkeepers 
and defenders. 

“And they accuse me of 
direct methods,” muttered 
Taylor as in 1990 he left Dub- 
lin, where he had watched 
England being held to 1—1 by 
Cascar ino’s late header from 
Staunton’s free-kick. "I would 
be crucified tf we played like 
that" 

Some have argued that had 
Taylor known he was goin g to 
be nailed to a cross anyway he 
might have gone back to ba- 
sics along with Charlton. 
However, the extent to which 
Taylor came to rely on Paul 
Gascoigne argues against this 
theory, even if Gascoigne was 
left out for that particular 
game at Lansdowne Road. 

■ luR RY VENABLES is 

| about as likely to adopt 

I Charlton’s approach as 

I he is to wish Alan 
Sugar a happy and prosperous 
New Year. Venables’s Eng- 
land team will try to win the 
1996 European Championship 
by creating space in attack, 
closing it in defence and, cru- 
illy, by passing properly 
and not giving the ball away. 

Yet the lack of amplication 
in Charlton's approach, his 
refusal to become obsessed 
with the opposition and the 
installation in his Irish teams 
of an undying will to win, or at 
least survive, are things 
which England cannot afford 
to ignore. 

England managers may 
have a wider choice of players 
bat in terms of the quality 
available they are not that 
much better off. None in 
recent years, moreover, has 
been blessed with a defender 
to compare with Paul 
McGrath, surely the corner- 
stone of Charlton's success. 

Had McGrath, bom in Ealing, 
played for England there 
might have been fewer black 
comedies. 

Char Ron’s methods were 
right for a situation in which 
results were more important 
than performances. He gave 
the Republic of Ireland an 
identity in international foot- 
ball, even if this was partly 
achieved on the back of Brit- 
ish passports. In practical 
terms he made the national 

team, along with himself , a 

marketable commodity. Sel- 
dom, if ever, can so many 
punts have generated so many 
punts. 

It is to be hoped that the 
Football Association of Ire- 
land supervises Charlton's 
legacy rather more expertly 
than it handled his departure. 
Either way the next man will 
need luck and sympathy in 
equal measure. 

Above all, he will need time. 
Great expectations can be a 
doubtful inheritance. 
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Banish Christmas 
blues with 
pagan greens 



INTERVIEW 


Re-inventing the 
family with Lord 
Young of Dartington 



MONEY 


Return to sender: 
what to do if your 
gift is a turkey 



FINANCE 


Stand by your man: 
the year of Nick 
and Lisa 
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One year ago the miners bought Tower Colliery. Now it’s in profit. JOHN MULLIN 
celebrates the pit that wouldn’t close. Photographs by JEFF MORGAN 


;A shaft 
of light 
in a 
dying 
valley 


W ARM and 
bright they 
glowed in 
the cold 
South Wales 
night, cheery 
Christmas bulbs on top of the 
pithead. The wortars used to 
be refused permission to pot 
them up. But that was back 
then, and the men and women 
of Tower Colliery no longer 
need heed bosses' humbug. 

In the pubs and workers’ 
clubs of Hirwaim and Aber- 
dare yesterday, the miners of 
Tower were heaving back the . 
drink. They were celebrating 
the festive season and the 
most astonishing year in the 
long history of the last deep 
m ine in South Wales. 

They own the mine now, 
and equally. 


ey did 

at they 

re told was 
possible: 
)osta 
»Qt This 
ir they will 
lounce 
■-taxprof- 
of £2.1 mil- 
a on £15.7 
[lion turn- 
er. There 


T 

TU Ut 


Main 

Entrance 


hand of Government pulling 
at the puppet strings. Never 
mind that the workers had 
met increasingly fraught out' 
put targets. Or that they had 
earned profits of £28 million in 
three years. . . 

It was a decision which had 
Tyrone O’Sullivan, 50, in 
. tears. He had been NDM lodge 
secretary for 22 years, and he 
was driving back after the last 

meeting with British Coal He 
was required to sign those 
forms, but refused. An NUM 
official for South Wales filled 
in for him. “It broke my heart 
that night Twenty-eight years 

I had been at this pit,*’ 

There were five members of 

the Tower Lodge at the meet- 
ing in Newport. They were 
summoned there immediately 
after the 
workers 
voted to close 
the pit 
following 
threats from 
British Coal 
to cut redun- 
dancy terms. 
They decided 
on a console 


tower ■■ 

COLLIERY UB 


ESS 


It was a citadel 

for solidarity. Its! gSSSSSi 
miners took part 
„ Each is * in the Merthyr 
talist, at riots of 1 831 


only coal 

nthe 

Id of its 

Once they were in- 
ned their dream could 
sr be achieved. Michael 

elttoe, president of the 

rd of Trade, and British 
1. called the pit “unvia- 
. There were problems 
i seismic surveys, they 


LV1U. 

ae had a degree m geol- 
t was true. But they taaew 
mine. Many had worked 
* coal-face for 30 years 

?SS255SSS2Siw. 

•oliticians and managers 
zed tack. There was. the 
rs were infonned, no 

B t for the anthracrtethey 

iced-Itinightbeaefia- 
all coals, but who. they 
asked with patronising 
ri^would want to boy it 


'.was consign! to 




igned the pits death 

StButtheannert 

bt they could see the 


the Full Moan 
inAberman. 

"We had a 
few drinks, 
and then we 

: phoned our 

families and got them down." 
It was then that the Tower 
min ers hatched the plan 
which would provide anew 
b eginning - And so they set to 

work, bringing an estimated 
£10 million to the devastated 
Cynon Valley. Male unem- 
ployment is around one in 
three. Wage rates are horren- 
dously depressed: the job cen- 
tre to Aberdare advertised 
recently for a security guard 

at an hourly rate of £1.50. And 
any applicant had to supply 
his own dog. 

To succeed is its task me 
NUM lodge would have to 

count on the strong spirit or 
the Ttower workforce: Tower 
had long had a reputation as 
s taunchly socialist — indeed 
many around here believe. 

that Is why the authorities are 
so keen to close it down. It was 
a citadel for workers* solidar- 
ity. Ite miners took part in the 
Merthyr riots of 1881, the first 
to fly the redflag. No one is 

quite sure ifitwasacow, , • 

sheep or goat that was sacri- 
ficed to dye a white sheet 
The m in ers remember with 

awe how William Ribhanj^ 

then the leading unwn official 



Shaped by history and a life down the mine. . . David Tdagic’ Thomas prepares to take a shower in Tower Colliery 


at toe pit went to fight to the 
Spanish Civil War. He died in 
1936. Death was never far 
away, asking around the 
Penywaun social dub and 

every fourth bingo player had 

lost a father, an unde or a 
gra n df a ther. One dreadful day 
Jn October 1962 nine men were 
killed In an explosion. 

O’Sullivan has seen 14men 
die within arm’s length. His 
father was killed in June 1963 

in a roof collapse. His great 

; grandfather and two great un- 
cles died on the same day in 
1886. Phil White, 42, who had 
four uncles at the pit remem- 
bered one miner being ■ 
brought out dead on his first 
day. He was only 15 — It never 
seemed much of a deal. He was 

more astonished when he first 
went into the baths, and saw 
strange, small stools. *T 


thought they were there for 
lazy buggers until I was told 
those who had lost an arm or a 
leg used them." Such common 
experience has its lighter side. 
There are the nicknames. One 
bloke who lost half of his ear is 
known as Eighteen Months. 
“If s an ear and a halt” said 
White. David Thomas, 46, is 
known as Magic. He has a rep- 
utation for disappearing when 

down the pit 

The deaths, toe banter, and 
the political history all shaped 
Tbwer. Its own nickname is 
Little Moscow. O'Sullivan; 
drawing from US journalist 
John Reed's account of that 
tumingpotot in history, 
called his diary of the demise 
of Tower in its previous incar- 
nation: Fourteen Days That 
Shook The World. He knew 
his plan for a workers’ buy-out 


could only succeed if they 
stuck together. He never 
doubted they would. 

The first step was to ask 
each of those interested to 
stump up £2,000 from their 

redundancy payments, which 

averaged about £18,000. A 
bank account was set up four 
days later, with £364,000. Glyn 
Roberts, a fourth-generation 
miner, recalls having £30,000 
under his bed. 

The team of five NUM Lodge 
officials took advice from 
Fairwater Consultants, setup 
by the Welsh TUC to aid 
worker participation in buy- 
outs; then they did something 
deft: they asked Price Water 
house, the accountants who 
had sequestrated NUM hinds 
during the strike, to act for 
them. O’Sullivan admits it 
was a mischievous stroke. But 


it was also done because the 
miners knew the outfit had 
strong ties to Government 

They drew up a business 
plan, and appointed a manage- 
ment team. They concen- 
trated on -respected figures. 
The coup was to secure Philip 
Weeks, former director of the 
National Coal Board in South 
Wales, as chairman. (He had 
resigned in protest at Ian 
McGregor’s closure pro- 
gramme after the miners’ 
strike a decade ago.) Weeks 
was delighted to help out, 
NOzt came what Heselttoe sug- 
gested would be tricky: to se- 
cure buyersfor the coal. They 
estimated they would produce 
395,000 tons a year. 

Provisional contracts for up 
to five years were drawn up. 
and after production began, 
another was signed with Brit- 


ish Steel, the first time that 
organization has brought any 
British coal to 10 years. 

But there was, again con- 
trary toHeseltine’s predic- 
tions, no shortage of private 
companies prepared to give 
Tower a go. Atone points 
dozen firms were preparing 
bids. Tower Employee Buy- 
Out (Tebo) strengthened its 
hand by going back to its 
shareholders, the workforce. 
They were each asked for a 
further £6,000, and virtually 
everybody paid up. 

O’Sullivan, who worked 16- 
bour days to put the deal 
together, was at an NUM 
meeting in Barnsley when 
news came through that Tebo 
had been confirmed as pre- 
ferred bidder. “I had to get 
back. Iknew I wouldn’t make 1 
tt to the pub. but I just wanted 


home. I drove all the way to 
the Inside lane. I was saying to 
myself: 'Now Ty, don’t die 
tonight’ I walked into toe 
house in darkness. But every- 
one was waiting up forme 
after the pub. It was a lovely 
moment" 

The sale was completed on 
December 23 last year. O’Sulli- 
van sat signing documents fbr 
three hours. The last was to 
confirm the change to owner- 
ship of 200 pairs of Welling- 
tons. And then he handed over 
a cheque for £1 mi Dion. 

Tebo formally took control 
at one minute past midnight 
on Christmas Eve. The team 
went up to the pit, whisky 
bottles in hand. It was a cold 
and frosty night but clear. 

They had a party in the yard. 

and toasted the future. 

None had any doubt that 
they could make it work, but 
they have exceeded expecta- 
tions. Miners say morale has 
never been higher. Pit deputy 
Brian Lundregan, 38, said 
there is much less wastage: 
"Everyone knows that if some- 
thing is saved it’s more for us, 
our families and the commu- 
nity. There is none of the 
reluctance there used to be 
when the boys were asked to 
do something. 

“It really is a fantastic pit I 
was a way from it for 20 
months, and it was the worst 
time of my life. I love the 
camaraderie." 

The miners are paid up to 


He knew his plan 
for a workers* 
buy-out could only 
succeed if they 
stuck together. 

He never doubted 
they would 

£403 a week, depending on toe 
job. The basic is higher than in 
the old days, though there is 
less scope fix* overtime. Each 
worker this year received a 

£500 payment out of profits. 

The management system is 
different, too. Workers are 
consulted about all decisions. 
Ann Clywd, MP for Cynon Val- 
ley, who stayed down the pit 
for 27 hours in April last year 
without food or water in an 
attempt to pursuade British 
Coal to keep it open, said the 
miners’ victory had electrified 
one of the United Kingdom’s 
most deprived areas. “This is 
the first time we have had 
what we regard as a victory 
over the Government in all 
these years. It has given ns 
both hope and belie f .” 

It has given a similar boost 
to people throughout the 
country, says O’Sullivan, who 
this month presented Presi- 
dent Clinton with a Tower 
Colliery tie when he met him 

at an international union 
meeting In New York. His 
office is festooned with cards. 
One. from Felicity Smith, of 
Stroud; Gloucestershire, 
reads: “It just goes to show 
what courage and determina- 
tion can achieve.” 

There is also a copy of the 10 
socialist commandments on 
his walL Number Eight reads: 
'Observe and think in order to 
discover the truth. Do not be- 
lieve what is contrary to 
reason, and never deceive 
yourself or others.” It can be 
regarded as the miners’ guid- 
ing principle — but there Is an 
irony. O’Sullivan, now per- 
sonnel director, said: “Whatl 
bate about this is that we have 
given privatisation of coal a 
friendly face and good name. 
Never mind that 100.000 min- 
ers have lost their jobs. That 

really narks me." 

The miners say that Tower 
has a longterm future. A new 
seam opens in April and plans 
are in place for another. The 
team wants to maximize jobs, 
not profits. They say they have 
never been opposed to profits. 
“It's just what you do with 

them," Roberts said. 



* * 


Siliutab 





Help painful blocked sinuses disappear 
with double action Sinutab. 

Few things arc more painful than the headaches caused by blocked sinuses. Specially formulated Sinutab with its double 
action acts quickly to relieve the pain and ease the congestion. What’s more, Sinutab Nightime will also aid restful sleep. 
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Christmas 

on the 
counter 


B ABY JESUS has had the 1 same bill- 
ing as Santa and Rudolf the red- 
hosed reindeer in the run-up to 
Christmas in a London inner city school, 
it was reported in our pages last week. 
It’s the stuff to strike fear into the heart 
of an increasingly pessimistic Pope John 
Paul n who despairs at the rampant de- 
christi an is mg of Europe, and to launch 
the Archbishop of Canterbury into evan- 
gelical fervour. 

Church leaders talk hopefully of hav- 
ing stemmed the exodus but even they 
are painfully aware that their efforts to 
draw the millions of baptised Chris tians 
back into the fold have had at best 
patchy success. Christmas is their shop- 
window. an opportunity to display spiri- 
tual wares, and the one occasion when 
one often can’t find an empty seat in 
church. But the disturbing probability is 
that a high proportion of those in the 
pews view church on Christmas Day as a 
tradition about as comforting, perverse 
and ultimately meaningless, as eating 
turkey whether or not the consumer ac- 
tually enjoys it 

Except for a small minority, Christ- 


mas is no longer primarily a religious 
festival. For most of us the spiritual — 
carols. Nativity plays, church services — 
is an optional extra. First and foremost, 
Christmas is now a celebration of family 
and of consumerism. 

Some would say nothing wrong with 
that both fit neatly into a continuous 
tradition of midwinter celebrations from 
the pagan times through Christianity to 
today. Many of our rituals would be in- 
stantly recognisable to our ancestors in a 
previous millennium : we still celebrate 
Light with candles, fires and Christmas 
tree lights and we celebrate plenty with 
feasts and presents at the lowest ebb of 
nature’s own productivity. 

There is no shortage of Christmas 
critics to complain about what Christ- 
mas has become, but one has to be wary: 
the festival licences a tide of collective 
and individual nostalgia. Except for chil- 
dren under 10 , we all feel that Christmas 
isn’t what it used to be. However, there is 
one important respect in which it mat- 
ters that we leave out the religious con- 
tent of Christmas. To participate in 
Christmas you need at least one of three 
tilings: a functioning family, money or 
faith. Increasingly, it has boiled down to 
family and money and there’s a growing 
group without either and who have noth- 
ing left to celebrate. 

At least religious rituals — when 
faith was not a choice but a tradition — 
were accessible to everyone, but the 
Christinas we have created is cruelly ex- 
clusive. In the decades we have manufac- 
tured Christmas into an idealised dream- 
time of happy family life sandwiched 
between spending sprees, we have wit- 


nessed an unprecedented disintegration 
of families and the entrenchment of 
structural poverty. 

The more powerfully we project our 
aspirations of what Christmas should be, 
the wider the gap with reality has 
yawned. We are acutely conscious of 
whom a family/consumerist Christmas 
excludes: the poor,' the single and the 
childless. Hence the outpouring of con- 
cern for the homeless at this time of year 
and the horror with which we learn of 
the steep rise in victims of domestic vio- 
lence, suicides and calls to the Samari- 
tans over the holiday. There is a symbol- 
ism about the Princess of Wales's 
decision not to attend the royal family 
Christmas at Sandringham. The royal, 
family used to be the prime symbol of 
our family fest but what will she and the 
millions of other estranged partners 
celebrate? 

The exclusion of a significant minor- 
ity is all the more disturbing because the 
defining characteristic of all previous 
midwinter celebrations has been to bring 
people together. It is now the only great 
collective festival' left of a calendar once 
rich in them. There’s no getting away 
from Christmas. Even Muslims, likely to 
be one of Britain’s major religions by 
early in the next century, are now devis- 
ing their own form of Christmas with 
haiai turkey, vegetarian Christinas pud- 
ding and keeping their strength and fi- 
nancial resources fresh for the sales. But 
the trappings of inclusiveness — the tele- 
vision and radio laden with seasonal 
goodies, saturation advertising and deco- 
rations — all too often only serve to 
sharpen the misery of those left out 


A fossil 
speaks 



Religion is still a major force despite 
its mainstream decline. But its 
power now lies at the fringes, 
argues MARTIN WOOLLACOTT. 
Illustration by PETER TILL 


A nybody who had 
prophesied. 30 years 
ago, that the 20th 

century would end 
with a resurgence of 
religion, with great new cathe 1 - 
drals, mosques, and temples 
rising up, with the symbols 
and songs of faith everywhere 
apparent, would, in most cir- 
cles, have been derided. 

Yet, in those intervening 
years, religion has played a 
central role in the downfall of 
the Communist bloc, the liber- 
ation of South Africa, the 
transformation of the Islamic 
world, the reworking of Amer- 
ican politics, the wars of Yugo- 
slavia and the troubles of 
South Asia, and, most 
recently, in the dilemmas of a 


divided Israel. Only in East 
Asia is religion less promi- 
nent, and, even there, the 
energetic Christian sects of 
Korea, the incipient Mao cults 
of China, and the Aum move- 
ment in Japan suggest the dif- 
ference is only a matter of 
degree. It is worth saying that 
we are not discussing the 
Thirty Years War here but the 
history of our own times. 

The question of what is the 
nature of this largely unex- 
pected religious efflorescence 
is a very troubling one. Is it 
one thing, or two things, or 10 
things? Is tt, or part of it reli- 
gion, or is it something else, 
which still calls itself religion? 
This is a puzzle and a problem, 
and one to which all bring 


their prejudices. Broadly, 
those who do not believe 
assign every cause but the 
divine to religious movements 
and effects, while those who 
have faith are reluctant to con- 
demn any movement which 
makes religious claims or will 
do so only in religious terms. 

An absolute distinction 
between religious and secular 
activity must militate against 
understanding. 

Douglas Johnson, the Amer- 
ican co-author of a recent book 
on religion and statecraft has 
argued that religion is so "in- 
visible” to men and women 
raised in a rationalist and 
agnostic Enlightenment tradi- 
tion that its huge presence is 
often ignored or can only be 
interpreted as a “cover” for 
other motives. His special 
argument is that the religious 
can sometimes intervene in 
wars and other conflicts in a 
way that conventional diplo- 
macy cannot He cites as 
examples the part the Catho- 
• lie San Egidio group played in 
setting up a dialogue between 
some of the parties in the Alge- 


rian civil war, the activities of 
the Quakers in Nigeria, and of 
the Lutherans in East 
Germany toward the end. 

What Johnson's book does 
not much touch on is that such 
admirable interventions and 
roles are relatively ran. Most 
of them represent the work of 
churches — the cases are 
nearly all Christian — which 
belong in a particular rational 
tradition. What is certainly 
true is that those religious 
organisations which try to 
unite religion with modem 
thought and politics are at an 
increas ing disadvan tage. 

Around the world religion 
can be divided into three 
broad tendencies, established, I 
fundamentalist and emo- 
tional, using these words very 
loosely. The established have 
by definition an empathetic 
relation with political power 
even when they oppose it and 
a readiness to try to achieve 
some synthesis with secular 
thought The fundamentalists, 
whose reading of religious tra- 
dition is both more arbitrary 
and unconcerned with any 


Joanna Coles 


Keeping our faith in belief 


need to reconcile belief with 
secular views, confront state 
authority and even aim to 
capture it The emotional or 
charismatic offer spiritual ex- 
citement unattached to any 
strong doctrinal or political 
tradition. 

It can be argued that in the 
past these different tendencies 
were usually bundled up 
within strong frameworks 
that held them together and 
policed the most extreme ten- 
dencies. When breaks came, 
the breakaways were either 
recaptured or, if they stayed 
independent, came in time to 
reflect again the diversity 
from which they had wished to 
escape. The complex history 
of Virgin Mary apparitions in 
19th century Europe is one 
illustration, as the Catholic 
church monitored and man- 
aged a movement of popular 
religiosity which it had not 
initiated but which It partly 
suppressed, partly guided, 
and partly accommodated. 
Today Lourdes has more pil- 
grims than ever before but, in 
genera], such divisions are 


C HRISTMAS IS the season for finding 
good news or, if there is none 
around, for embroidering more ambigu- 
ous reality. There is some of the real 
stuff around bat it often takes digging to 
find. One of the most cheerful stories has 
broken surface, literally, from the Gobi 
Desert where a fossil discovery has reha- 
bilitated the reputation of the Oviraptor 
dinosaur. Till now it was believed to eat 
eggs as its Latin-based name suggests. 
Now it has been revealed, according to 
an international team of palaeontolo- 
gists, "hunkering down” on its nest to 
breed little Oviraptors. Inside the nest — 
a nice touch this — the eggs are arranged 
in a neat, circular pattern. This behav- 
iour trait not only redeems the Oviraptor 
but supports the comforting thesis that 
parental brooding has an immensely 
long history, with these ancient reptiles 
and modern birds both inheriting the 
same characteristics from a remote com- 
mon ancestor. 

The news ha? come too late to influ- 
ence the Christmas card market where 
decisions are made anyway when the 
days are longest But next year we may 
quite possibly find that dinosaurs are no 
longer confined to the far side, posing 
instead a serious challenge to robins 
(whose bad temper we overlook), to 
flopsy-eared bunnies and (also bad-tem- 
pered) squirrels, and even — a thought 
almost too treacherous to contemplate— 


less easily contained, as the 
erosion tf Catholicism in 
Latin America, for instance, 
where it is giving way to Prot- 
estant new religions, seems to 
indicate. 

Established churches are, 
by general agreement, under 
pressure. The Catholic 
church to Poland, the Protes- 
tant churches in South Africa, 
have found thattheir time of 
greatest influence is past as 
the recent Polish elections 
showed. In Ireland, in Aus- 
tria, in Germany the Catholic 
church is in a disarray 
scarcely conceivable 30 years 
agio. Protestant churches in 
Europe are prone to make 
weak concessions to charis- 
matic groups inside or out- 
side. with Lutherans in Ger- 
many lauding the work of the 
Jesus Freaks of Hamburg, and 
Anglicans letting a Chris 
Brain run a cult within the 
church. In the United States, 
the old Protestant churches 
and the Catholic church are 
forced to make joint state- 
ments distancing the msel ves 
from the religious right, 
whose members are mainly 
from the new sects of the 19th 
century. In other religions, a 
similar trifurcation can be 
seen. Certainly Islamism 
swept past a whole generation 
of senior clerics, wise and, 
learned men, in Iran and 
other countries, who regard 
the new forms as a distortion 
of true religion. In Judaism, as 
in Islam, smii perhaps in 
American Protestantism, the 
tradition has never been hier- 
archic, but the disorder seems 
worse today than ever. 

“Can the Bible serve as a 
political platform in 1995?” 
asks the Likud politician 
Benny Begin, "I say, yes. If the 
Bible can't serve as a political 
platform how can I defend Tel 
Aviv?” A sentence like this 
raises complexities that Begin 
apparently cannot see. The 
long attempt to maintain a 
working relationship between 
the religious and tiie secular is 
faltering on both sides. Since 
it is connected, in turn, with 
religion's capacity to police it- 
self. and with its capacity to 
influence secular behaviour 
for the good, we are entering 
into dangerous times. 

One antidote m ight be a 
return to the tradition repre- 
sented by writers like Mark 
Twain. We could call it quizzi- 
cal. or say that its central 
assumption is that God has 
both a sense of humour and a 
sense of proportion. Twain’s 
suggestion that Man’s “work- 
ing himself up out of the oys- 
ter bed to his present position 
was probably a matter of sur- 
prise and regret to the 
Creator” is worthy of consid- 
eration. And what could more 
brilliantly puncture intoler- 
ance than his observation that 
“we have reason to believe 
that there will be labouring 
people in Heaven; and also a 
number of negroes, and Esqui- 
maux. and Terra del Fuegans, 
and afew Indians, and possi- 
bly even some Spaniards and 
Portuguese. All things are 
possible, with God.” 


The Guardian SArimiay ! 


to tiie ultimate lovable image of. : . The 
Cat There will be dinosaurs wearing 
scarves and hats with pompoms and 
skating on ice, dinosaurs curled up in 
front of blazing fires, dinosaurs pulling 
down holly branches and making a face 
at the prickles, and perhaps even a dino- 
saur in the manger. Those who are 
forced to go to children's holiday films 
will recall that Steven Spielberg has al- 
ready followed up Jurassic Park with his 
whimsical We’re Back! A' Dinosaur’s 
Story in which a triceratops eats hot 
dogs and Felicity Kendal does the ptero- 
dactyl's voice. But for most people dino- 
saurs are still definitely to be avoided 

whether re-encountered in this or in 
some other lost world. . 

This latest story from the Gobi De- 
sert plays on the general revival of inter- 
est recently in palaeontological affairs. 
In the last century this remote historical 
vein was mined by rationalists seeking 
to understand our origins. Now it r is 
more likely to be explored for allegories 
on our present condition. The news 
about Oviraptor bears out the genial 
proposition that prehistoric beasts were 
not quite so beastly after alL We on the 
other hand. . . It is rather harder to lo- 
cate good cheer under present conditions, 
in tiie human world -today. Perhaps l|e 
today might be a bit less beastly in' so 
many places if more people were helped • 
to hatch their eggs to peace and no one 
sold tanks or mines or AK-47s to their 
enemies. Or if everyone had a better 
chance of rearing their brood with aefe- 
quate clothing and food. But that proba- , 
bly sounds too much like idealistic nor.-. 
sens e from an old dinosaur. 



D IANA was wrong. 

There weren't three of 
them in tiie marriage 
at alL There were four. 
Camilla Parker Bowies might 
have tiiw mistress, but ^ 

didn’t wield any power. The 
real Other Woman in Charles 
Philip Arthur George Wind- 
sor’s life was his mother. 

As is so often tiie case with a 
marriage, it was clear the two 
women involved had nothing 
in common whatsoever. This 
was never going to be one of 
those mother-in-law and 
daughter duos who hoped to be 
mistaken for sisters as they 
gossiped over goat’s-mlik cap- 
puccinos in Harvey Nicks. Liz 
was never going to swap tips 
on personal trainers or per- 
suade Diana to slip into a pale 
pink Norman Hartnel l. And 
Diana was never going to per- 
suade Lilibet of the benefits of 
hip versus thigh abductor or 
listening to Wham! foil blast on 
a Walkman. 

Indeed, there was nothing 
the two could do together at alL 
Diana hates horses, the Queen 

likes no thing hef terthan to 

batten down her headscarf and 

trot across the drab marshes of 
Sandrin gham D iana hates 
traipsing waist-high through 
heather on a shoot, the Queen 
likes nothing more than foe 
sound of dead pheasant hitting 
a frozen lake and skittering 
across the ice. 

Even the arrival of grand- 
children did nothing to breach 
the gap and glue these two 
awkward women together. 

One can hardly imagine the 
Queen accompanying her 
daughter-in-law down the log- 
flume at Alton Tbwers or 
waving the chequered flag as 
Harry careered round the mo- 
torised go-kart tracks in West 
Ken. 

Cosy though the palace 
drawing room must surely be. 
one cannot Imagine the Queen 
pattin g the sofa, beckoning 
Wills and then encouraging 
him to spill the beans an the 
Mistletoe Ball Indeed, the only 
subject upon which the two 
women appear to have agreed 
is their evident doubt about 
Charles's suitability to swing 
his legs from the throne. 

For Diana there was no 
escape. Wherever she went the 
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S UCH excitement has 
been created by the 
BBC2 series on 
Labour’s travails in the 
eighties. The Wilderness 
Years, that I understand a 
sequel is planned, in which 
the same troupe of protago- 


nists will be pictured slag- 
ging each other off for their 
con tributions to the origi- 
nal series. The provisional 
title reflects the marked 
similarities between 
Labour politicians and 
great lumbering beasts of 
the jungle — - prone to lock 
their horns in near-termi- 
nal combat, yet also with a 
tendency when in flight to 
“toss their heads, prance, 
and throw u p their heels in 
a wild, erratic manner” 
(Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica). It’s “The Wildebeest 
Years”. 

For those who have some- 
how missed out on the Wil- 
derness series, one of its 
joys is the contrast between 
the sage and reverend 
statesmen of today’s Labour 
front bench and the youth- 
fhl, long-haired specimens 
out of whom th^y evolved 
Take for instance that soul 
of moderate modernisation 
Jack Straw. For Straw 
today, you might think, the 


very idea of Bennery is 
something that ought to be 
squeegeed into oblivion. 
But what have we here? A 
wellwisher has sent me this 
week an analysis of the vot- 
ing in the contest for the 
Labour deputy leadership 
in 1981, which Benn lost by 
a whisker to Denis Healey. 
This shows someone called 
J Straw (Blackburn) voting 
in round one for the com- 
promise candidate, Sam Stl- 
kin, before switching In the 
second to A N W Benn- J 
Prescott (Hull E), by the 
way, voted Benn in both 
rounds. 

T HE CONCEPT of “mis- 
sion creep”, discussed 
here last week, is older 
than I realised. A reader in 
Muswell Hill has drawn my 
attention to the opening 
phase of Book Eight of the 
Iliad, where Zens forbids 
subordinate gods to inter- 
vene on either side in the 
war between the Greeks 


and the Trojans. Athena, 
who's anti-Trojan, plain- 
tively asks: may we at least 
advise the side that we 
favour? This, my corre- 
spondent suggests, uncan- 
nily foreshadows the role of 
US advisers in Vietnam. Like 
them, Athena and Hera, 
who was equally anti-Troy, 
were soon using their role 
as advisers to pitch in on the 
side they favoured. Hera. 
Indeed, went so far as to 
take Zeus to bed with her to 
keep his eye off this activity. 
Just who and what that fore- 
shadowed. rm not abso- 
lutely sure. 

O N ELECTION night it 
emerged this week, 
we'll be offered a 
choice between BBC cover- 
age conducted by Dimbleby 
(D) and ITV coverage hosted 
by Dimbleby (J). This 
marks a phenomenon which 
Smallweed bas watched 
with growing fascination: 
the convergence of David 


and Jonathan. In their mel- 
low middle age they've 

begun more and more to 
resemble each other, with 
Jonathan’s hair modulat- 
ing to Davidish grey and his 
face filling out to David pro- 
portions. By the time John 
Major goes to the country, 
they may well be close to 
identical, and we’ll only dis- 
tinguish David because he'll 
be the one wbo unleashes 
Peter Snow. 

• A constitutional expert 
(they 're everywhere nowadays, 
arm t they) adds: There are 
precedents for this kind of 
fraternal conftision. Why, 
Her Majesty the Queen, it is 
said, once requested that 
David Attenborough should 
direct her for television, 
which, though rather more 
used to directing wilde- 
beests, he gladly agreed to 
do. Only later did he learn 
that she’d recently seen a 
screening of Gandhi, and 
had mixed him up with Sir 
Dickie. 


A N UNUSUAL entry ap- 
peared in the Guard- 
ian ’s In Memortam 
column this week. It com- 
memorated not a death but 
the wedding in Stockport 
100 years ago ofThomas 
Frederick Tout and Mary 
Johnstone. Tout was one of 
the great medieval histori- 
ans, who helped found the 
reputation of the “Manches- 
ter School”, and a universi- 
ty adminis trator who 
helped to win Manchester’s 
Independence from its pre- 
vious federal relationship 
with Liverpool and Leeds- 
He seems to have been loved 
by all whom he taught. He 
married at 40, retired in 
1925 attheageof70, and 
died, still at work, in 1929. 

It Isn’t Just because news- 
papers need the revenue 
that Smallweed was so de- 
lighted to see that some de- 
scendant (or distant ad- 
mirer) should have chosen 
this way to remember them 

both. 


E NMITY, as the Mar- 
quis of Van venargnes 
wisely observes, can 
be no less fickle than friend- 
ship. Does not one there- 
fore; in the warmth and for- 
giveness of Christmastide, 
sense the teensiest twinge of 
compassion for David Shaw 
(Con, Dover), so recently 
named by Smallweed as 
Britain’s Least Enrtrtng 
MP? Does one not feel for a 
man who after all is a fellow 
human being, even if he’s 
also a tedious backbench 
loudmouth, as he digests 
the humiliation of the ver- 
dict pronounced upon him 

this week by the o fficial to- 

quiry into allegations of 
corruption in Monklands 
District Council? Does one 
not experience some mini- - 
mal pang of sympathy fora 

chap who must fry to hold 
up his head among the vot- 
ers of Dover when everyone 
knows that the Government 
Inquisitor said his allega- 
tions were founded on no 


real evidence — adding that 
“as his evidence went on. I 
became increasingly unim- 
pressed by it I regard his 
attitude as irresponsible”? 
Does not one instinctively 
hear. In the echoing 
recesses of memory , the ' 
voice of Tiny Urn, asking 
God at this festive season to 

“Bless Us, Every One”? 

No, one damn well does 
not. 

N icknamed Biggies, 

his home in Newton 
Close, Carlisle, is 
filled with souvenirs of his 
RAF career — Daily Mail 
report on the case of a 75- 

year-old former fighter 
pilot who admitted driving 
while disqualified and ob- 
taining an Insurance policy 
by deception. 

Which just goes to prove 
what Smallweed’s old 
granny used so often to 
warn him: never trust a 
man who nicknames his . 
residence “Biggies”. 
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Steer clear of 
> Happy Families 


OTHER LIVES 1 5 



Sara Maitland 


I T IS Christmas time. The 
entire nation Is settling in to 
Ploy Happy Families for a 
jaartly long weekend. There 
no trains on Boxing Day. 

Do jmu remember this game’’ 
to you got Mr Bun. the 
er. please?” “Sorry, Mr 
un is not at home.” It is 


hardly thrilling —■ nothing like 

as much flm as Monopoly, in 

which you can get very rich on 
an absolutely indepen dent 
basis and destroy ail the other 
players, using a potent mix- 
ture of guile, duplicity and 
luck— a much more educative 
game for the nineties. 

However despite its obvious 
tedium, and the fact that Mr 
Bun is nnt-at-home, and never 
was. for large numbers of chil- 
dren, Happy Families is dr 
rigueurut Christmas. So it's 
lucky really that this Decem- 
ber has seen so many fine 
examples of domestic happi- 
ness on which we can aQ model 
ourselves. 

We’ll leave the Wests out of 
it — we'll agree that Rosemary 
West is "evil”, and therefore 
the structures and gatnpc of 


her family life have nothing to 
do with us. But we can hardly 
leave the Waleses out of it— 
the "fairytale princess" and 
tte “frogprince” whose chief 
delight now seems to be com- 
peting for the most lurid poss- 
ible presentation of their mari- 
tal unhappinesses and 
boasting of their own virtues 
and infidelities. If pushed, we 
can o f course argue that the 
structures and games of royal 
family life have remarkably lit- 
tle to do with us either that 
royal ty is different and plays 
by special rules. But we don’t 
act as though that is what we 
believe. 

And we must most certainly 
leave the homeless, the lonely, 
the old. the woman hi 
Holloway Prison, the terrified 
asylum seeker, and any one 


who refuses to participate, out 
of this because they aren’t real 
families, and are therefore not 
qualified, not allowed, to play. 

So let’s just take the* Ashby*. 
“What fresh hell is this?” as 
Dorothy Parker would put It. 

A middle-aged, apparently dull 
but competent Conservative 
MP. much respected in his con- 
stituency, an upholder of fam- 
ily values, decided to sue a 
national newspaper, Ue 
through his teeth In the wit- 
ness box (or so the jury 
decided), subject his daughter 
to one of the most obviously 
painfiil acts of betrayal it is 
possible to imagine, expose 
himself and his wife to public 
humiliation, and risk a legal 
bill that we ore told he is going 
to be hard-pushed to pay. 

And why? Because all this 
was better than admitting his 
marriage was a disaster zone 
and he had homosexual 
desires. We are not talking 
here about evading the conse- 
quences of some criminal act I 
or covering up some revolting ! 
activity. It did not seem as 
though we were talking about 
protecting the “ innocent”: Mrs 
Ashby hardly came across as 


the saintly and long- 
suffering heroine who de- 
served a special, even if dis- 
honest, tenderness and 
compassion. 

We are talking about people 
who had become* so enmeshed 
in the myth of Tin? Family that 
they could not bear the simple 
and banal fact that it was not 
working for them If either of 
the Ashbys 1 descriptions of 
their domestic life had any 
truth at all they should never 
have been married to each 
other and should have got out 
far earlier. They were trapped 
by a convention which says 
that those who represent us m 
Pori iament must also repre- 
sent a limited and out-moded 
social arrangement — because 
that is what is “good" and 
everyone else is pretending, or 
cheating, ora moral failure. 

We desperately ignore the 
fact that this arrangement is 
no longer delivering the prom- 
ised goods — children are not 
protected by The Family; 
women’s safety and equality 
a re not guaranteed; sexuality 
is not “contained"; the old and 
the vulnerable are not suc- 
coured All this does have 


something to do with us. This 
is no “fresh hell**: it ban old 
and bitter one. We are plung- 
ing into a four-day orgy of sup- 
posed family joy Many of 
those oubide the magic circle 
of family win fed more iso- 
lated , alienated and disinher- 
ited than they need to. Many of 
those inside will endure a long 
weekend of stress, tension, 
misery or worse. 


M ANY others will 
enjoy a feeling of 
moral rectitude and 
virtue which means 
little more than the right to 
self-indulgence. We will all 
participate In a collective dis- 
honesty, which we all euphe- 
mise out of existence. 1 “Stay- 
ing together for the sake of the 
children" for example, all too 
Often means “teaching Ute chil- 
dren emotional dishonesty for 
the sake of my self-esteem and 

respectability".) 

The funny thing about this 
is that I love Christmas. My 
student daughter arrived last 
night from college and is down- 
stairs right now, cleaning my 
kitchen — voluntarily; my 
teenage son Is, without being 


I ordered to. bringing in logs. 
This is truly Christmas good 
1 will. And even if they wen? 

| bath in fact slobbed out in bed, 

! ai is more normal. I love hav- 
i i* .£ them here, 2 love them. I 
[ iove the preparations for the 
; party I am enormously looking 

j forward Jo Monday. 

| I am also a Christian. Sol 
believe there is something to 

celebrate — and 1 even think 
the best way to celebrate it is 
with anecstacy of material- 
ism. Christmas is about the en- 
thusiasm with which Cod, 

pure spirit, embraced the 
material world, took on mat- 
ter so no degree of gluttony 
and expenditure can begin to 
measure up to God’s vulgar 
Christmas materialism . 

Children, presents, food, 
drink, ritual, friendsh ip. love 
are certainly a big part of this, 
and should be. What Christ- 
mas is not about is the celebra- 
tion of an ailing m>th of the 
glory of the isolated 20th-cen- 
tury nuclear family: the shut- 
ting of the front door so that 

the misery on both sides of it 

can be kept hidden. 

So. here are some hints tor a 
happy Christmas: make sure 


there are lots of people around; 
this does not mean inviting an 
overseas student for lunch 
(though this isa good thing to 
do), itmeans/hfencfc.Ifyou 
haven't got any. any people 
who are not members of the 
family who would tike to spend 
Christmas with you or you 
with them, “then you are very 
sad”. 

Make sure the cast changes 
frequently: when you are 
bored of shepherds, you need 
kings. 

Make any available children 
do the washing up. Do not pre- 
tend they ought to enjoy it 

Read the Gospels; there is 
nothing there in support of 
families. 

Drink a toast to any political 
party you can think of that 

does not make its running on 
family values. 

Calculate the cost per head 
of Christmas and send that 
sum of money to any charity 
you can think of which is ac- 
tively combating the myth of 
family life (Stonewall, or your 
nearest convent, for instance). 

Do not play Happy Families 
(or Monopoly for that matter — 
It always ends In tears). 
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Have yourself a merry little solstice 
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B ored with the 
Nativity? Fed up 
with Away In A 
Manger in a cold 
church? Every 
year fewer people 
bother to get out of bed on 
Christmas Day for church and 
more of those who do question 
the significance of the tradi- 
tional set of religious 
symbols. 

The disillusionment with 
Christianity has given rise to 
a proliferation of alternative 
rit uals to mark midwinter. 
Alongside the revival of 
Druidry and Wicca have flour- 
ished permutations of pagan- 
ism, Eastern mysticism and 
North American India n rit- 
uals. Their proponents claim 
that this is liberating midwin- 
terfrom 2,000 years of Chris- 
tian tyranny. Little is off- 
limits in this religious 
supermarket where the rites, 
symbols and myths are a jum- 
ble of revivals and inventions. 
It’s DIY; forget tradition, just 

Dnd a few friends and make it 

up as you go along. • 

Aileen Grist has done just 
that. She and her husband. 
Ttony, a former Church of Eng- 
land vicar, are both high 

priest witches who have con- 
verted a bedroom in their Old- 
ham home into a temple. On 
the solstice they gathered for a 

“sabar With about half a 
dozen fellow witches. Statues 
of classical gods such as Her- 
mes, Pan. Aphrodite and a 
South American deity adorn 


Doing it their way . . .celebrating new 
year In Allendale. Northumberland 
(above); the Straw Bear parade at 
Whittlesey (left); and Witch A risen Grist, 
left, in Oldham photograph- chris thomono 


Forget Christmas — the 
pagans, the druids and the 
shamans are claiming 
back the bleak midwinter 
for themselves. 
MADELEINE BUNTING 
searches out traditional 
celebrations and the new 
rituals of DIY religions 


the temple. There is no light 
a part from candles at each 
point of the compass. Oh the 
altar is a small wooden bread 
board with symbols of a kiss, a 
witch and the phases of the 
moon burnt into it 

"We have a couple of min- 
utes quiet to get people to 
switch over from the every- 
day thoughts to getting ready 
fortherituaL Usually we are 
naked or ‘sky dad*; nudity is 
kept for your most sacred 
moments in this culture so it’s 
the most sacred thing you can 
take into the temple. But we 
wore clothes at the winter sol- 
stice because some other 
pagans came. 

“We sweep the space with a 
| broomstick and then cast a 
magic circle, carrying round 
salt and water to signify earth 
and water. We light Incense to 
symbolise air and a candle tor 
fire. Most of the ritual is spent 
calling upon a relevant god 
or goddess, saying nice things 
and asking for their help and 
guidance. Some people askfor 
healing spells, some for job 
spells. Then we discuss the 
time of year and ask the sun to 
come back to us.” 

The hour-long ceremony on 
Thursday evening ended with 
eating cakes— usually jam 
doughnuts — and some wine. 
'It’s do-it-yourself religion. 
Other witch circles might 
emphasise the spells more but 
there are no rules about 
what’s right or wrong ” The 
Grists plan to have Ah “ester 7 


Taking ‘life’ for 

political ends 

The Myra HiHdleycasetas exposed 
the distasteful spectacle of teHrng 
politicians de*de how long kfera 


must serve, says 


YRAHlNDLEYis 

correct-inone 


TERENCE MORRIS 

Nor is it credible that the 
persistent calls for her reteise 
from the small group of well- 


describes hersetf as an overwhelming 

a 4 “poli ticaj prisoner -fjjany unsympathetic 

Home Secretary who Took me But while the campaign 


step of releasing her from 
prison within the n«rtfow 

Gears would pay an electoral 

price for doing so. 


ears. But while the campaign 

to free her seems doomed to 

toil it has toe valuable effect or 
highlighting the unsatisfac- 


tory nature of the arrange- 
ments for releasing those who, 
though convicted cf murder, 
may nevertheless be safely 
and acceptably rel e ased Into 
the community to live useful if 
understandably obscure lives. 

Almost everyone— with the 
apparent exception of the 
Government — seems agreed 
that the arrangements tor the 
release of mandatory lifers 
are less than satisfactory, 
perhaps those of us who cam- 
paigned for so long to get the 
death penalty abolished bear 
some responsibility. 

Back in 1965 at the time of 
ab ol ition, the dominant image 
of the “lifer" was of the kind of 
murderer whose crime had 
been committed m circum- 
stances that presented consid- 
erable mitigation. Until 1948, 
when Parliament provided 
statutory authority for their 
release and determined the 
role of toeHome Secretary, 
regarding licensing and 
recall, a' reprieve resulted 






— a smaller version of a sabat 
— in toe newyear because 
they have spells they want to 
“recharge", particularly one 
on homelessness. "We’ve got a , 
spell on toe local Salvation 
Army hostel; we want to raise 
awareness, especially after 
Christmas when people 
switch off and homelessness 
gets forgotten again." 

A chillier alternative was 
the short ceremony at toe heel 
stone just outside English 
Heritage's perimeter fence at 
Stonehenge at 2.30 yesterday 
morning. Archdruid Rollo 
Maughflhig gathered with 
about SO people, dressed in 
their long white druid robes, 
for the mistletoe ceremony 
held at exactly the moment 
toe sun enters Capricorn at 
2.30. They are banned from 
the stone circle. 

“The mistletoe is brought 
into the circle and there is a lot 
of chanting and prayers and 
blessings over it It represents 
the sperm of the Sun God 
‘ which fertilises Mother Earth 
just as toe sun rises on toe 
solstice." Unfortunately, toe 
ceremony ends with a mun- 
dane handover of the blessed 
mistletoe to an official from 
English Heritage who Is 
allowed into toe exclusion 
zone to place it on tiie altar of 
Ston ehen ge. 

It’s all over in half an hour 
and the druids get bate in 
their cars and bead home. 
David Loxley, Chief Druid of 
the Druid Order, prefers to 






celebrate in private; he 
believes privacy reinforces 
the nature of the midwinter 
ceremony as quiet personal 
reflection. He used to cele- 
brate it much more formally 
in public with toe druids 
standing in a circle sur- . 
rounded by bonfires but the 
spectacle attracted too many 
people. Loxley felt it had 
become theatre and had 
drifted away from the all-im- 
portant emphasis on toe still- 
ness of the midwinter point in 
toe natural cycle. 

Yesterday morning, about 
60 druids gathered in a private 
London home: “We start with 
one hour’s meditation. Mid- 
winter is the time of least 
growth in toe natural world so 
we try to reflect that It is the 


from exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative of Mercy. Any 
subsequent — and essentially 
conditional — release 
occurred in toe context of that 
same executive clemency. 

These arrangements were 
fhrther modified in 1967 with 
the establishment of the 
Parole Board which reviewed 
Individual cases at regular 
intervals. By 1970, the Parole 

Board had recognised that it 
was, in effect, fulfilling a 
sentencing function since toe 
p rimar y question it needed to 
answer was whether toe time 
served is (in its words) “appro- 
priate to toe crime". 

Butin 1983 Leon Britton 
announced changes which es- 
tablished toe principle 
whereby a life sentence would 
include a “tariff" which 
reflected toe heinousness of 
toe offence to be followed by a 
period of further detention 
based upon toe estimated risk 
to the public were the offender 
to be released. 


opposite of the public, noisy 
| ceremony of midsummer. 
“Midwinter is about creating 
space for something new to 
happen so we build a bonfire 
in the garden to burn 
'grudges’. The meditation is 
spent reflecting on resent- 
ments. on things which have 
not been completed, things 
which have not been commu- 
nicated in the last year." 

They write it all down on 
paper and put it in toe fire; 
“You don't want the sun to 
rise crippled by all the nega- 
tive things of the previous 
year. For the three days after 
the solstice, the sun stands 
still; it is between dying and 
rebirthing. We spend toe lim- 
bo time celebrating that toe 
sun is going to come back. 


Although there was to be 
consultation with the judges, 
Brittan announced that for 
certain types of murder the 
prisoner would not be 
released until at least 20 years 
or longer had been served. In 
1991 toe toenmfnisteraf 
state, Angela Rumbold, enun- 
ciated the principle, ex-coihe- 
dm, that release was a matter 
of mercy and privilege, and 
not a right which could be 
tested in the courts. By 1993 
Michael Howard was not only 
reaffirming that principle but 
maintaining it was the right 
of toe Secretary of State to 
revise upwards toe retribu- 
tive tariff at a later stage, 
should he change his mind 
and consider an early release 
would be unacceptable to the 
public. 

Seemingly at a stroke, the 
corridors of the Home Office ; 
were translated into those of 
Kafka's Castle and the careful 
exercise of executive discre- 
tion laid open to veto by ill- 


What you’ve got to remember 
is that once people weren't 
sure that tt would." Christmas 
was invented in the fourth 
century as a way of Christian- 
ising toe pagan rituals around 
the sun’s solstice. Traditions 
seen as Victorian inventions 
actually drew on much older 

rituals, claims Leonora James 
of toe Pagan Federation. 
Bringing evergreens — fir 
trees, holly, mistletoe, ivy — 
Into toe house is a Mediterra- 
nean custom, emphasising 
one visible sign of natural life 
in the winter. Candles, fires 
and sparkling decorations are 
an obvious link to the celebra- 
tions of light and the rebirth of 1 
the sun. Even toe consumer 
hinge is a modem equivalent 
of the pagan celebration of 


informed public prejudice. 
That Howard’s encyclical of 
19931s inconsistent with a 
number of statements by his 
predecessors, including Leon 
Brittan, seems not to have 


The Home Office 
has become 
Kafka’s Castle 
where decisions 
are set by public 
prejudice 

concerned him. If this is. 
indeed, a statement of penal 
philosophy. It suggests he has 
more in common with the 
Whiggish Lord John Russell 
Qian toe Toryism ofRab 
Butler or Douglas Hurd. 

In conveying to Myra H Lad- 
ley the news that for her. life 


plenty, a reminder of nature's 
productivity in other seasons. 

. Folk festivals have received 
a new injection of life for their 
curiosity/tourist value. At the 
Whittlesey Straw Bear Festi- 
val in Cambridgeshire, a man 
on stilts in a suit of straw leads 
a procession around the vil- 
lage and its pubs. The event 
ends with the Straw Bear 
being burnt; the bear, as a 
symbol of strength, repre- 
sents the old year which is de- 
stroyed to make way for the 
new, James explains. 

In Allendale in Northum- 
berland, the new year is wel- 
comed with a parade of villag- 
ers carrying burning tar 
barrels cm their heads. 

But revival of old rituals 
does not interest Peter Taylor 


is going to mean just that, a 
whole series of questions 
were posed in which whether 
she actually deserves to stay 
is prison until she dies is nei- 
ther here nor there. 

The central question is 
whether the executive, in the 
person of the Home Secre- 
tary, ought to exercise a 
quasi-judicial role or whether 
sentencing is a matter for the 
judges whom we appoint as 
the eustos mores of our society 
and who are above the instru- 
mental world of politics. 

The problem is one of 
urgency, as the House of Com- 
| mons Home Affairs Commit- 
tee Implicitly recognised this 
week when it reached its pre- 
liminary conclusion that de- 
cisions about toe tariff and 
release should be removed 
from the Home Secretory- 

There are several ways out 
of the maze. One is to abandon 
toe mandatory life sentence, 
a course which finds favour 
with many dost inguisbed law- 


any more than toe current 
Christian ceremonies do. 
What he calls for is spiritual 
reinvention. An environmen- 
tal scientist living in North 
Wales, he had just come bate 
from a children's carol service 
which had deeply depressed 
him: “We’ve lost so mute. 
There’s been a 2,000 year take- 
over, the pagan festival has 
been supplanted by toe birth 
of Jesus,” he wailed. “It’s time 
to recapture the midwinter en- 
ergies. Christian patriarchy 
was afraid of death, decay and 
stillness so it deliberately 
planted toe celebration of the 
birth of a boy-child right at 
solstice, to dispel that fear. 
Current ceremonies reflect a 
long history of alienation from 
the land, the nature, 
wilderness.” 

Influenced by druids, witch- 
es, Eastern mysticism and 
North American Indians. 
Taylor prefers to describe his 
religious practice as “sha- 
manic”. He hasn’t yet worked 
out how he wants to celebrate 
midwinter. He stayed up on 
Thursday night meditating 
quietly by a fire with family 
and close friends. He says he 
is trying to find an appropri- 
ate ceremony and he doesn’t 
just want It to be a personal, 
private event He’s envious of 
a witch friend who lives In 
Milton Keynes because toe 
city is far more accommodat- 
ing of her public ceremony 
than conservative, rural 
Wales. 

“Solstice is about connect- 
ing with toe cycles cf nature, 
tapping into a deep stillness. 

thinking deep into all the ener- 
gy of my being. It’s about the 
necessity of death in order for 
there to be life. This is a turn- 
ing point in the year as the 
days start to get longer. It can 
also be a turning point in your 
own consciousness. The only 
analogy I can think of Is toe 
seed white has to be vernal- 
ised in winter. It is the cold 
white energises It for Its 
< growth in toe spring: It is as if 
human consciousness has to 
go into a deep stillness to expe- 
rience this turning point” 

What he wants is toe ingre- 
dient that the modem-day 
Christmas/New Year of party- 
ing and drinking finds no 
room for —stillness. This 
may be couched In esoteric 
New Ageism but given the hol- 
lowness many feel in the 
middle cf all toe jollity, he 
may just be on to something. 


yers and judges— but not the 

Home Affairs Committee — 
and give toe judges power to 
sentence as they see fit. It 
would mean, perhaps, a 
future Hindley or West get- 
ting 75 years or natural life, 
but a provoked and battered 
wife 12 months probation. 

Another is to constitute a 
Life Sentence. Review Author- 
ity with both judicial and lay 
membership before which 
prisoners would have the 
right of audience, whose pro- 
ceedings would be conducted 
in public and whose reasoned 
decisions would be 

published. 

One thing is certain; for 
criminal justice to enjoy pub- 
lic confidence it must be open 
and above the mire of politics. 

Terence Morris is Emeritus 
Professor of Criminology and 
Criminal Justice at the 
University of London and a 
vice-president of the Howard 
League 
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Being uncivil 
to the service 


I ORD BANCROFT (An 
I ethos up for sale, De- 

I cember20)isrightto 
* A — attention to the 

consequences of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to privatise 
part of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Taken with the an- 
nouncement earlier this year, 
that senior public servants 
will in future be employed (Hi 
contracts remunerated on the 
PRP method, the Government 
is cutting close to the heart of 
the best standards in our pub- 
lic administration. 

We have inherited a system 
of independent selection, pro- 
motion by merit, and political 
independence: and it is hard to 
see how that can now survive 
tTnriamflgffd Crucially, we 
have not been told who will 
make the selection, and what 
role ministers will play in the 
appointment of the most 
senior civil servants. 

Questions on these issues 
put in the House of Lords de- 
bate on February 1 have not 
been fully answered. Those 
wishing for more information 
and background would And 
the Hansard account worth 
looking up. We do need more 
discussion of these measures 
and fuller realisation of the 
damage they are likely to 
cause. 

Lord Bridges. 

Formerheadof 
the Home Civil Service, 

House o f Lar ds. 

London SWlAQAA. 


«s *? Then privatise the Civil 
Service and to hell with the 
consequences. 

If tfceRAS is to become a 
private enterprise, what busi- 
ness is it ofMr Freeman’s 
whether it “extends its opera- 
tions to wider markets"? Gov- 
ernments are elected to pro- 
tect the public interest, not to 
feather private nests. If this 
government understood this 


has forfeited public confi- 
dence and respect 
David Gladstone. 

1 Moontfort Terrace. 
London Nl IJJ. 


F ROM the Times, April 16, 
1807: “500 guineas will be 
given to any lady or gen- 
tleman who can procure the 
Advertiser a Permanent Situ- 
ation of proportionate value in 
the Exchequer or any other 
office under the Government 
where not more h three 

hours' dally attendance is 
required. Strict secrecy may 
be relied on if requisite.” 

The privatisation of die 
Civil Service’s Recruitment 
and Assessment Service could 
perhaps produce a return to 
pre-Victorian values! 

JS Preston. 

3 South View, 

Winchester S0225EL. 

I F Sir Brian Barder (Letters, 
December 32) really thinks 
that Civil Service Selection 
Board assessors are good 
value because other govern- 
ment departments charge 

them out at only 25 per cent of 
their true cost, then the sooner 
we have some outsiders in- 
volved the better. Perhaps 
future selection panels should 
ask candidates who they think 
pays for the other 75 percent 
John Godfrey. 

89 Kew Green, 

Richmond, Surrey TW93AH. 


\ A /HAT is Roger Free- 
\i \l man (Letters, Decem- 
V V ber 22> trying to tell 
us? That the RAS is no longer 
needed because government 
departments are now recruit- 
ing direct? In that case, abol- 
ish it and accept the disinte- 
gration of a national asset; 
that the Civil Service is only 
one among a number of 
equally important “custom- 


A child’s place in Europe 


W E are writing to draw at- 
tention to a little 
reported aspect of discussion 
on the forthcoming Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference: the 
proposal by the European 
Council’s Reflection Group, to 
“promote European values." 

We would like to see more 
attention given to European 
values in relation to children 
and families. As all member 
states have ratified the UN 
Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, the European 
Union should, in our view, be 
able to act corporately as well 
as individually to make chil- 
dren’s rights a reality. 

Similary, we believe it is im- 
portant to facilitate a Euro- 
pean dimension to national 
family policy, enabling some 
current European Initiatives, 
such as parental leave, to be 
considered not only as an 
equality or labour market 
issue but also in terms of fam- 
ily policy. 

Whilst most children and 
families live in their own 
countries and are therefore 
most affected by national pol- 
icy and practice, the closer in- 
tegration of the EU involves a 


growing number of families 
moving from one country to 
another and the development 
of policies which can have 
considerable implications for 
children and families. For ex- 
ample, the “open frontier” 
policy cuts across national 
policies for police checks on 
those employed with access to 
children. 

Whilst we support the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity and 
would not advocate supplant- 
ing national policy and prac- 
tice in these areas, we believe 
that, given current develop- 
ments. national provision is 
being undermined by a failure 
of policy as a European level 

It is essential that a frame- 
work is provided at this level 
to enable member states to 
address those issues which 
require a European solution 
and we urge the Government 
to support these proposals. 
Bronwen Cohen. 

Tom White. 

Phillip Noyes. 

Jan BurnelL 
Fiona Ross. 

Children in Scotland, 

5 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh. EH2 4RG. 
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Last thoughts 
for Christmas 


Watching a 


fomihf ot urov I More application needed 
Ijf War on those A-level results 


K IICHOLAS Walter (Letters, 

I N December 20) shows that 
there is still a widespread ig- 
norance about the truth status 

of the Christmas essentials. 

True: life, teaching (mostly) 
and death of Jesus. False: al- 
most all the details of his birth 
in Matthew and Luke, which 
are a pastiche of unrelated 
passages in the Old Testament 
supplemented by pure inven- 
tion. Metaphorical: interpre- 
tation of Jesus as Son of God, 
salvation of mankind, etc. AH 
statements about God are, of 
course, metaphorical not 
literal. 

Merry Christmas (literally). 
Christopher MordatmL 
Brixton Council of Churches, 

6 Thornton Rd, 

London. S W12 QJU. 

QEGARDING your article 
fl Nightmare before Christ- 
mas (G2, December 20), what 
sort of mad world of haves and 
haves-nots are we becoming 
when you talk about a range of 
toys priced at £9.99 as being 
“almost stocking fillers”? 

What sort of stockings? Pure 
silk? 

Belinda Kirby. 

28 Prince Edward's Road, 
Lewes, 

East Sussex BN7 1 BE. 

“THE fact that dentists are 
I not allowed to return ex- 
tracted teeth (Faith, Hope and 
the Tooth Fairy , Leader. De- 
cember 19) may be seen as an- 
other incentive for kids to i 

brush their teeth well and reg- , 
ularly — no tooth, no cash. 
Francis Pascale. I 

50 St Pega’sRd, 

Peakirk, 

Peterborough PE6 7NF. 

\ A /O ULD some kind person 
V V offer a home at Christ- 
mas, to our beloved Deputy 
Prime Minister and save him. 
from the rigours of living in 
the Radio 4 studios. 

Margaret O'Keefe. 

168 WeHbrd Road, 

Northampton NN2 BAA. 

Letters to the Editor may be 
taxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 1 19 Farringdon Road. 
London EC1R 3ER. and by e- 
mail to lettersfuguardian. co.uk. 


O F ALL of the country’s 
assets none has been 
subject to more ineffi- 
cient management than the 
royal household. In view of 
the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s predilection to priva- 
tise all of our public services, 
I cannot understand why this 
has been overlooked. 

There are clearly substan- 
tial under-used assets which 
could be disposed of by the 
buyer, and the saving to the 
Exchequer in the Civil List 
and the upkeepaf old, unsuit- 
able and fire-prone buildings 
must be substantial 
It seems to me to be an at- 
tractive candidate for a man- 
agement buyout and would 
afford an excellent opportu- 
nity to reward Christopher 
Soames with the lucrative 
post of chairman and chief 
executive. 

A B Crews. 
lDelffield Close. 

Beckenham, 

KeatBR35UJ. 

O RDERS? Orders? (Queen 
orders royal divorce, De- 
cember 12). If there was any 
fleeting doubt as to whether a 
critical review was required 
as to the suitability of this 
family to be in some way 
looked up to. or identified 
with, must now have been 
swept away. My only interest 
is to watch royal apologists 
justify this decree. 
JohnEHooson. 

Plas lolyn, 

Pentrefoelas, 

Betws-y-Coed, 

Gwynedd LL24 0LP. 

T HE Princess of Wales 
does not immediately 
have to face the problem of 
obtaining the Queen’s ap- 
pro val for an appointment as 
an ambassador to one of the 
important nations which she 
visits officially as a member 
of the royal family. It will 
take many years to prepare 
for the office. 

The autumn of 1996 would 
be the start of three years' 
study for a degree, preferably 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Sub- 
sequently admitted to the 
Foreign Service, there will be 
several years in the Foreign 


Office, or as a junior in an 
English embassy. Then there 
will be junior position in a 
major embassy, or as the rep- 
resentative in a minor one. 

At the last period of her 
career is the possibility of the 
appointment as ambassador 
in the embassy of one of the 
great countries she now vis- 
its officially. 

CZPnrcell. 

B import House, 

Shaftesbury. 

Dorset SP78AT. 

S URELY the procedure 
regarding a royal divorce 
settlement will be exactly the 
same as for the rest of the 
population? Diana gets half 
of everything Charles owns, 
then a year or so later the 
Child Support Agency makes 
him give her half of what’s 
left. It could be an interesting 
year ahead for the folk in 
Cornwall. 

Anthony Purcell. 

Bouverie Road, 

Chelmsford, 

Essex CM2 OUE. 

M YTHS and legends may 
take strange turns — but 
to find it necessary to state 
that “Diana will still be 
mother of the future king’ ' is 
bizarre. Perhaps the palace j 
| would have preferred a hairy 
monster to have given birth 
to the future king. I 

I V Harding. . 

11 Portal Close. i 

West Norwood, I 

1 London SE270BN. 

0 k REFERENDUM on who 
#%the public would like to 
be Queen would show a vast 
majority prefer Princess Di- 
ana. It is common sense that 
the mother of the future King 
should be Queen. It's a per- 
verse system that allows a 
divorced King to consider an- 
other divorced woman as 
Queen whilst the mother of 
the future monarch is still 
living. 

Name and address 
supplied. 

H E got married, so the 
prince tells us, because 
his dad told him to. Now in 
middle age, he is to get div- 


orced because his mum has 
told him to. 1 suppose we are 
now expected to be grateful 
that a person of such matu- 
rity is still available to fill 
the minor role of our consti- 
tutional head of state. 
TimBelL 
82 Burlington Road, 
Sherwood. 

Nottingham NG5 2GS. 

T HE Church of England 
was happy to marry this 
young couple but when they 
ran into difficulties no 
special prayers were offered 
for “those whom God has 
joined together, let no man 
(or woman) put assunder.” 
How can It be? 

JMGeering. 

The Old Orchard, 
34Lowfields, 

Little Eversden, 

Cambridge CB3 7HJ. 

M Y increasing Irritation 
with the Guardian 
reached Its peak this morn- 
ing. Six and a half pages of yet 
more drivel about the royal 
divorce, half a page of which 
took up most of the front 
page, which, in its new for- 
mat carries precious little 
news at the best of times. Yes. 
it may be a constitutional 
issue, but surely this could be 
dealt with in a commentary 
from one of your specialist 
journalists. 

Sue Gold. 

39 Oakleigh Avenue, 

London N209JE. 

A S an atheist and a repub- 
lican I never thought the 
day would arrive when I 
would feel even the slightest 
twinge of sympathy far a 
member of the establish- 
ment. But I've always found 
myself siding with the under- 
dog and. especially at this 
time of year, the person I feel 
for is Major Parker Bowles. 
Christmas must be a particu- 
larly poignant time for 
people in his position. Has 
someone from the Argentin- 
ian side of Di’s family “disap- 
peared" him? 

DA Jones. 

65 Constance Close, 

Wttham, 

Essex CM8 1XL. 


OIR Ron Dear mg’s efforts 
Oare commendable if the 
leaks (Dealing plans applied 
A-levels, December 18) are 
reliable. Bat the bridge be- 
tween academic and voca- 
tional courses for the 16 to 19 
age group may notbe credi- 
ble without availability of 
apprenticeships on a much 
larger scale. 

The practitioners (ie 
teachers and professionals) 
know, to their cost, that vo- 
cational qualifications and 
A-levels were not strictly 
comparable, despite boastful 
claims to the contrary made 
by politicians and 
educationists. 

The specialised nature of 
“old” A-levels may have 
been ideally suited for a 
three-year honours degree of 
an old university up to 
nearly two decades ago, but 
it may not provide a suitable 
base for lateral extension of 
one's own faculties to the 
problems of a rather differ- 
ent world. 

We have now entrants 
from a much wider social 
base into higher education, 
whose m in I mum length of 
duration must be extended if 
we are going to have broader 


and applied A-levels with 
such uniformity. Besides, it 
is much too easy to get much 
higher grades in any exami- 
nation under modularised 
schemes. 

You have rightly pointed 
outthat the standards of vo- 
cational courses must be 
raised. One way to achieve 
that is by the introduction of 
examinations (at the end of 
any course) based on lateral 
learning and thinking. 

Instead of yearning for the 
“good old days-*’ of highly- 
selective entry Into higher 
education from a narrow 
social base, what we now 
need to strive for is a vastly- 
improved compulsory edu- 
cation system in the state 
sector. 

Only then is a genuine 
"premier division” of higher 
education centres likely to 
emerge from such an en- 
hanced base. That is how 
most other successful econo- 
mies have developed their 
major national assets. 

B iman Ghosh. 

School of Engineering. 
Electronics and Physics, 
John Moores University, 
Byrom St, 

Liverpool L3 3AF. 


Worcester sauce, no thanks 


Positively our last judgment on the matter of Myra Hindley 


I HE Myra Hindley case 

I highlights one of the many 
flaws in the English judicial 
system; that of the excessive 
influence of the Home Secre- 
tary in the determination of 
the length of sentence served 
by a “life" offender. This is 
compounded by the inability 
of the prisoner to make a co- 
herent statement regarding 
their suitability for return to 
outside life due to lack of op- 
portunity to demonstrate any 
integration with the general 
public and, therefore, any pos- 
itive effects of such 

association. 

Myra Hindley has been 
forced to undergo a prolonged 
period of public self-examina- 
tion, so intensive that in open 
society it would be defined as 
obsessive behaviour by the 
psychological profession. She 
is a political prisoner and the 
Home Secretory must con- 
sider the evidence of medical 
experts which suggest she is 
unlikely to repeat offences and 
allow her to make a positive 
contribution to society for the 
remainder of her life. 

Stave Edbury. 

Shipley. W Yorks BD17 7LE. 


“TWO things were clear long 

I before you published Myra 
Hindley's article. 

1. By using the relatives of 
the victim s of the dreadful 
crimes for commercial gain 
over 30 years, the popular press 
has made it far harder for the 
relatives' grievous wounds to 
heaL In this respect, the popu- 
lar press is an accessory after 
the fact 

2. Miss Hindley is a citizen of 
this country and has a right to 
justice. Provided, as seems to 
be tile case, the professionals 
consider that she Is not now a 
danger to the public, the exten- 
sion of her imprisonment after 
30 years has nothing to do with 
justice and everything to do 
with vengeance and a fear of 
making unpopular and elector- 
ally -damaging decisions. 
Frank Regan. 

Cheshire. 

DOGERGale, media spcikes- 
Plman for the Conservative 
Party, says (December 19) that 
your article by Myra Hindley 
was “a publicity stunt on be- 
half <£ a murderess”. Is there 
any poin tin society maintain- 
ing a penal refOTTn system, and 


what hope is there for future 

society, if we do not accept toe 

possibility of change both indi- 
vidually and collectively? Is a 
non -belief in change what his 
party stands for? 

Robert Stewart. 

Lansdowne Crescent. 

Glasgow. 

I F Myra Hindley had not met 
1 Ian Brady, then Lesley Ann 
Downey. Edward Evans. John 
Kilbride. Pauline Reade and 
Keith Bennett might also be 
married, have children and 
maybe even grandchildren. 
They too, might have been 

awarded degrees from the 
Open University and be indulg- 
ing themselves by reflecting on 
how they had changed in the 
past 30 years. 

Frances Redding. 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, 

Hkley, 

West Yorks LS297FL. 

A CCEPTING Myra Hindley’s 
rAcontrition as sincere, she is 
entitled to lay claim to Chris- 
tian forgiveness. But forgive- 
ness need not lead to a restora- 
tion to a fall life in civil society. 
Name and address supplied. 


I F Myra Hindley reaBy And 
I changed she would now empa- 
thise with the suffering of toe 
children she harmed so terribly 
and with the life sentence of 
anguish to which she has con- 
demned their parents. If she 
had such empathy she would be 
the last person in the world to 
call for her release, knowing 
how much less her suffering is 
than theirs— and knowing teat 
theirs has no end. 

Moyra Bremner. 

Address supplied 

IF Myra Hindley was sane at 
1 the time ofthe offences I don't 
understand how she has 
remained sane with these mem- 
ories and that responsibility. 
Janet Toye. 

Have, E Sussex. BN36FL. 


M dents writing to express 
outrage at the Guardian’s deci- 
sion to publish the Hindley let- 
ter are, In fact true blue Tele- 
graph readers? Many of the 
options expressed are not those 
of any of toe many Guardian 
readers I know. 

Richard Vernon* 

London N193DA 


R OBERT Worcester (Let- 
ters, December 22) is 
wrong to suggest that our 
innovations in polling tech- 
niques have had no effect Poll- 
sters using traditional mqth- 
ods record a lead for Labour of 
between 30 and 39 per cent Our 
new techniques result in a lead 
for Labour of 17 per cent; 
clearly they do have an effect 
We do not pretend to have 
found "the solution to why the 
polls got it wrong in 1992” but 
we do believe we are on the 
right track. Conversely, Mr 
Worcester chooses to ignore 
the evidence of last year's 
Euroelections. It was only by 
taking account of past votes 
that some pollsters got close to 
the result He also ignores the 
local election results of 1994 
and 1995, winch both imply 
that unadjusted polls are 
biased to Labour. 

Mr Worcester is also mis- 
taken to suggest weighting by 
past- voting is no longer work- 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Over 30 years ago parts of the 
Preseii hills above Rosebush 
were planted with spruce 
trees. What ires once the larg- 
est farmhouse surrounded by 
trees on three sides. Now the 
crop is ripe and 25 acres have 

been felled. Rosebush Is a 

village built for the miners 
who worked in tiie old slate 

quarries. Although a 19th cen- 
tury attempt to turn it into a 
resort faded, it still has the 

lake which was part of the 

grand design. Caravans and 
dragonflies congregate there 
in the summer. The miners’ 
houses have been enlarged, 
but the spoil heaps still domi- 
nate the scene. Each piece of 
shale shows a different pat- 
tern — It’s like a child's trea- 
sure house that Santa forgot 
Once past the mines we 
were immediately walking up 

through pine trees. A ma- 
chine, reputed locally to have 
cost half a million pounds, 
has cut down each tree. 


tog. On our telephone polls, 
the Impact of weighting by 
past- voting is small because 
recall Is accurate. The impact 
of past-vote weighting on face- 
to-face polls is much, bigger be- 
cause they all suggest Labour 
won in 1992. 

Nick Sparrow. 

Managing Director, 

ICM Research, 

56 Mortimer St, 

London WIN *7DG. 

■ROBERT Worcester is not 
■ •comparing like with like. I 
can sure as hell remember 
what I voted in every election 
in my life, butl cannot remem- 
ber what I have told the two 
pollsters who have asked me 
toy intentions in the past two 

years. All I know is that it was 
deliberately misleading The 
first is serious voting; the 
second is just a game. 

Peter Shield. 

20WfllerhyRd. 

Nottingham NG5 4PB. 


stripped its branches, left 
them lying in green lines, and 
cut each trunk into equal long 
lengths. Another machine 
graspectthe pieces to carry . 
them off to piles lining one of 
the forest tracks. We walked 
between two of those timber- 
mountains, neat trunks exud- 
ing resin, towering more than 
20 feet above ns. They filled 
the air with a scent which 
made me slightly light- 
headed, tipsy, elated and 

finally keen to leave those 

great trees behind to clear my 
head. 

The house is now com- 
pletely exposed. On toe other 
side of the hills a house snug- 
gles Into the ground with 
trees for protection from the 
north wind. But there they 
have a variety of pines, giving 
blue and green colours, 
torches and birches, now 
glowing red — a beautified 
shelter, summer and wilder. 
Plant a tree for Christmas’ 

AUDREY INSCH 
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The art of 
ageing with 
attitude 
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I ORD YOUNG of 

I Partington has not 

I survived for 80 

1 years, sound in 

I wind, limb and grey 

. i matter, by being 

reckless. So you might think 
he was untypically dicing 
with what remains of his life 
1 when, just recently, a couple 
; Kentucky Fried cartons and 

f some chicken bones chucked 
i from a car crossed his path, 

I and he decided enough was 
j enough. 

No matter that it was dark, 
i or that he was in London’s 
East End, or that the car con- 
tained three big blokes. Catch- 
ing up with the Ford Escort at 
traffic lights, he stuffed the 
garbage back among the occu- 
pants with a tart “I think this 
belongs to you.” 

This surprise retaliation 
against London’s new street 
code — drop it and piss off — 
worked. “One of the youths 
said ‘What the ftick.’ ” recalls 
Lord Young, then the lights 
changed, and they drove off 
perplexed — much to his 
relief. 

The expletive is alm ost 
drowned by the division bell 
in the writing room of the . 
House of Lords. You can easily 
spot elderly peers there; not 
by their grey heads, but by 
their gait. They either have 
sticks or else they shuffle 
along like the mildly 
demented. Not M ichael - 
Young: he's leanly off in a 
walking race down the corri- 
dor to vote. 

Speed and energy are the 
least remarkable of his 
virtues: almost every year, it 
seems. Michael Young comes 
up with some surprises, gen- 
erally of a socially innovative 
kind. The Open University, 
the Consumers' Association 
and the University of the 
Third Age are three of his best 
known brainchildren, but 
he’s parented a host of others. 
And is begetting them still: a 
radio-based OU for South 
Africa; a school for social en- 
trepreneurs, and a college to 
train officiants at funeral 
services. 

And now. half a century on 
from Labour’s bright moment 
for which he wrote the party’s 
1945 manifesto heralding its 
commitment to the welfare 
state, he hopes to see another 
victory that could bring a new 
phase of socialism, for which 
he has plans. 

But Michael Young's big 
surprise of 1995. bigger than 
his 80th birthday in August 
came last month. He got 


married again, two years after 
the death from cancer of his 
beloved second wife. Sasha. 
The Daily Mail raisedan am- 
biguous eyebrowat the new 
Lady Young; “She is a 
middle-class German hat- 
maker. He is a socialist peer 
more than twice her 
age. . . they married in church 
and lit sparklers to celebrate ■ 
their wedding vows.” 

But there was no astonish- 
ment among those close to 
him: Young's life and work al- 
ways echo his belief in the 
structures and institutions on 
which we have immemorially 
relied. So — though he is too 
private to speak about this— . 
we may infer that Tnar ria g p, 

and remarriage, is a viable 

Elderly peers are 
easy to spot. They 
either have sticks 
or else they shuffle 
along like the 
mildly demented. 
But not Young 

option for a greyhead who has 
designs on the coming 
century. 

Tbe Cerfemony tells quite 'a 
lot about Young. Sunday ' 
morning at a Tower Hamlets 
church; the wedding incorpo- 
rated into the normal service; 
champagne for guests and for 
the rest of the surprised 
congregation. A ceremony cel- 
ebrated in the East End. 
Young's real manor. That’ s 
where the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies, which he 
founded 40 years ago, is based 
and where much erf his work 
as a sociologist was done, 
particularly for his seminal 
book (with Peter Willmottl 
.Family And Kinship In East 
London. 

It’s in the East End that 
Young has spied the best and ' 
worst of humankind. His 
research was done in Bethnal 
Green. And, at a time when 
the Kray brothers were grow- 
ing up there, he could write in 
relation to the 1950s: “There 
has been a fan in the number 
of broken homes almost en- 
tirely as a result of the drop in 
the death rate.* 1 And even 
though part of the cramped 
working community was 
beginning to relocate in new- 
town Essex, he was discover- 
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ing social ties that still bound 
whole streets together. 

Now, ofcourse, society is 
failing, and Young was lucky 
that those traffic lights 
changed before the three 
youths could sort him out as a 
meddlesome old codger. 
Young admits that he’s 
romantic about East End 
family patterns. But in the 
midst of all the marital break- 
ups and the economic break- 
downs, he discerns new social 
formations. 

.“People will become 
adapted to instability and 
insecurity because they've 
seen it all around them. There 
will be less emotional invest- 
ment in relationships, and 
emotions will be spread more 
thinly among more people as 
people defend themselves 
against the pain and distress 
ofbreak-ups.” 

This may sound bleak, but 
Young manages to convey his 
thoughts in the most unchill- 
ingof tones: “I think people 
will form family-like rela tio n- 
ships with colleagues and 
friends to provide different 
kmds of roots ... roots being 
the kind of bonds we need but 
whose efficacy we don’t think 
too much about at the 
moment” 

Young reckons the begin- 
nings of this new social order 
are in place already. Eventu- 
ally. it might become the large- 
scale pattern of emotional sus- 
tainability for ma ny people as 
even nuclear families are 
pared away. But he warns that 
even this might not be enough 
unless children get off to a 
good start — cherished and 
nourished by parents, cer- 
tainly for their first 10 years. 
And preferably two parents: 
he’s quite emphatic about 
that 

But Lord Young is a sociolo- 
gist at heart not a futurolo- 
gist After all, he's devised a 
“family covenant" to express 
our familial bonds in a fresh 
and relevant way, and made 
bland crematoria services 
more focused, so the rituals 
and remedies he proposes are 
eminently practical ones, 
based on human structures. 

The latest gleam in his eye 
is for a new type of housing 
association designed to create 
and cater for three- and four- 
generation communities. 
Typically, he says tenants 
would to have to fulfil obliga- 
tions to help others inneigh- 
bourly ways, set out in a 
tenancy agreement: “The 
young to the old, the old to the 
young.” 
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Agent of change ... the Open University and the Consumers Association are both his brainchildren. He detects a lack of adventure in Tony Blair 


You might think his own 
loneliness and extinction 
would be upmost in his mind 
at this stage in his life. And yet 
he continues to strive, In a 
society where structures and 
institutions separate us, to All 
gaps. Like E M Forster, his 
mantra seems to be Only Con- 
nect 

He remains linked to his 
own losses: “I think If one has 
ever loved, one feels lonely for 
individual people. Two In par- 
ticular Ifeel almost contin- 
ually lonely about. My foster 
mother, Dorothy Elmhirst 
and my late wife. But I still 
have as much delight as I’ve 
ever had in ideas that might 
have some practical 
application. 

“And anyway, I don’t feel 
any older than I did when 1 
was 19; perhaps less old really 
and I don’t flunk I have any 
less energy — mental energy 
anyway." 

That energy first brought 


him centre stage when he 
moved from the think-tank Po- 
litical and Economic Planning 
to work in the Labour Party's 
research department from 
1945 to 1951. He speaks of his 
luck in being around then, 
with a sense that sweeping 
social and economic change 
was possible. “War shakes 
people up because it takes 
them out of their ordinary 
grooves in a big way. and that 
is very useful. Most of the big 
revolutions have been associ- 
ated with wars, not just the big 
bloody revolutions, but the 
social ones like we had in 1945, 
that was continuing many of 
the things that happened in 
the war. 'Fair shares for all’ 
became a general, all-party 
slogan.” 

However, his enthusiasm 
for a period of Labour in office 
under Tony Blair is tempered 
by a cool thought: “I fear the 
minds of the present leader- 
ship — some of them — 


haven’t been shaken up. 
They’re not bold enough. 
They've accepted enough of 
the Thatcherism stuff. They’re 
prepared to start from where 
she and her successors left off, 
rather than seeing if there 
couldn’t be a different starting 
point Of course, there can’t be 
a totally different starting 
point — the continuities are 
too important for that” 
Young’s main complaint 
against Blair and Co is that the 
plight of the disadvantaged in 
inner cities isn’t being focused 
on: higher taxes and income 
redistribution might be low on 
their agenda, but they're on 
top afhis. “The audience 
being played to [by Labour] is 
by and large the relatively 
well-heeled. They may have 
the majority of the votes, but 
they don't have the majority 
of the problems.” 

The flirting with politicians 
and their parties, and the scep- 
ticism, is an old Young theme. 


It explains why he considered 
a political career in the 1940s, 
but then, as he says, took a 
sidestep into social research 
and reform "confusing social- 
ism and sociology in my mind 
as much as I possibly could". 
It explains his temporary alli- 
ance with the Lib Dems before 
he returned to Labour's fold, 
but even now. knowing full 
well that the small stage 
rather than the big arena is 
where he’s best made his 
mark, he's tempted to inter- 
vene, given that, if Labour 
wins, the margin will be tight 
“If only they would have some 
form of understanding with 


the Liberals, they could afford 
to take more risks," he says in 
exasperation at his party's 
reluctance to announce policy 
intitatives. 

“I have been thinking of try- 
ing to expedite that process," 
he says. Privately commis- 
sioned opinion polls in 60 mar- 
ginal constituencies where 
people revealed their second 
choices might bring about an 
unders tandin g. He’s ponder- 
ing whether to take this step. 
The division bell goes again, 
and Lord Young scampers 
into the lobby, contemplating 
a little altrusitic m ischief that 
might really change things. 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 

SO CHEAP YOU 
CAN CALL IT TWICE. 


Still hazy after all those wilderness years 


The BBC series on Labour’s traumas in the eighties 
failed to come up with any near answers because « 

didn't ask the right questions, says ROY HATTERSLEY 


F OR THOSE of us Who 

lived so long cm locusts 

and wild honey. The 
Wilderness Years — the 
BBC2 series which endedon 
Monday — made fasematmg 
“SS. There we all were. 

yoi^WrandcaugMinthe 

art of making the speeches 
and d^endmgtiieP^gJf 
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gJ^SmcstZOyeara of 
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rial Had it simply charted the 
self-destruction of a great party 
it would have been a fascinat- 
ing exercise in political 
archaeology. Unfortunately, 
the producers felt it necessary 
to have a theory about the^ 
causes of decline. Indeed they 

believed so strongly in the , 

need to express a pomtofview, 
they developed two ofthem. 
However the two theses were 
contradictory. One. developed 
In thethlrtl programme, was 
the contention that men —not 
measures — brought about 
Labour's downfall. Sotneepi- 
sode waspeppered with exam- 
nles Nefl Kumock enjoying 

himself— proof he lacked gra- 
ritas. The final hour put the 

blame an policies not persmml- 
itiftff Crazy ide a l i s m brought 


fifths 

SJS2 SSSBv!« 6 m.- 

Wilson’s industrial 
nroblem. From trmeto 


—tbBtbeoryran. So-thenew 
leadership has chosen cynical 
populism as the path to power. 
Technically, the programmes . 
were so gocxithatlfeltr^l 
I «gretiiifli they developed two 
mutually exclusive but 

^flitywiriwmsical ideas. . 

I have never disguisedmy. 
disMsreemfinl with some of 


New Labours pouaes- 

educatton, taxand public 
Mending m particular. But 
S^who believes ftatthey 

have been adopted for reasons 

of pore electoral expediency 
misunderstands both the t . 

party and Itsleader. New, 


Labour has become a social 
democratic party of the Euro- 
pean (as distinct from the 
Owenite) variety. It wants to 
ameliorate the suffering of the 
disadvantaged andfhe dispos- 
sessed and finance its compas- 
sion by increasing the effi- 
clency of the economy. It 
represents a legitimate and 
wellestablished trend of 
Labour thinking. The only 
change is thaLfor the first 
time since theparty was 
formed, the ameliorators — 

ratherthanarag-bagcfidealo- 
gues who want to change the 
nature of society —are now In 
an overwhelming majority. 
They will form a wholly decent 
and entirely desirable govern- 
ment. Their mistake is the con- 
viction that they represent the 
Spirit of the age whilst other 
. strands of belief are unrealis- 
tic and outdated. 

Most of us in the Labour 
Party have noticed that Brit- 
ain fa more prosperous than it 

was in 1945, that changes In 
industrial organisation have 
undermined the strength of 
trade unionism and that 
“choice", is the tattle cry of the 

new middle classes. The argu- 
ment that must go on fa not 
about the nature of modern . 
society. It concerns how radi- 
cal politicians should react to 
the way we llvenow. Labour’s ; 
tragedy— totally unrecog- j 

_nfaedln,The Wilderness Years i 



Don’t mention the E-word-- -Patricia Hewitt tried to keep 
equality out ofLabour’s vocabulary photograph- frank martin 


— fa its long term failure to 

constructs consistent and co- 
herent theory of government 
which matches the new reality 
with the old ethic. And do not 
tell me that the old ethic fa 
itself outdated. Last week (in 
hfa critique of the series) Tony 
Blair described Labour as 
co mmitt ed, amongst other 
filing, to equality. Patricia . 
Hewitt who evolved through 
the series from strident tri- 
bune of the people to personifi- 
cation of not very radical- 
chic, spent two elections 
trying to keep the E-word out 
of the campaign vocabulary. 
But inaparty of principle— 
which is undoubtedly what 


Tony Blair wants to maintain 
—the gente keeps popping out 
of the bottle. 

Tony Blair was right in his 
criticism of the programme to 
say that the party's malaise 
went back not 20 but 40 years to 
the time when, in Tony Cros- 
land’s words. Labour became 
“the party in favour of what 
we did between 1945 and 1950 N . 
Harold Wilson then made the 
rejection of ideology a major 
political virtue. And for most 
of the time after he left the 
leadership (not to mention sev- 
eral of his Downing Street 
years) Labour talked itself into 
the nonsensical conclusion 
that it had to choose between 


absurdly claiming to be a 

coherent theory of socialism - 

and no theory of socialism at 

alL Refusing to nationalise the 
hundred major monopolies 
(when there are not a hundred 
major monopolies in the 
country) does not mean that 
public ownership, mail its 
forms, must be rejected for 
ever. Nor do our policies have 
to be a compromise between 
old fashioned socialism and 
reality. We still need an honest 
and intelligent willingness to 
grasp the principle and apply it 
to contemporary society. 

The real failure of the years 

in the wilderness — for which 
mea amongst others culpa — 
was Labour’s inability to 
understand that it needed an 1 
ethical framework on which to 
hang its programme. We 
clutched policies out of the air 
as if they were doves caught 
by a conjuror to impress his 
audience. The public wanted a 
philosophy not a performance. 
So when Margaret Thatcher 
came along with a clear ideo- 
logical commitment she even 
impressed electors who found 
ho* ideology repugnant The 
question that The Wilderness 
Years should have asked was: 
“Has the Labour Party 
learned the lesson of the two 
decades when it seemed to 
stand for nothing very consis- 
tent?” It is not a matter of left 
versus right or plots in favour 
of one personality or another. 
Labour needs to explain how 
equality — still its big idea — 
can improve the modem 
world. The Wilderness Years 
did not even ask the right 

question. 
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brilliant but, like any great art- 
ist. he interprets the world in a 
way that highlights its salient 
characteristics without mak- 
ing them absurd. He is the great 

cartoonist of our time — we 
have never been able to see his 
like before television came — 

holding up a mirror too our- 
selves and allowing us to laugh 

at our foibles. 

NEIL JORDAN 

Film director and novelist 




PATNEVIN 

Tranmere and Scotland 
footballer 

The biggest thing for me has 
been the alternative music 
scene. I caught up with it this 
year, doing some deejaying for 
a radio station in the north- 
west, and I was astonished to 

find it more vibrant than it’s 
ever been. Garbage are excel- 
lent — a mishmash of every- 


thingllike. The singer has got a Famdi ™**md novelist 
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was wonderful. Hong Kong is nus at t 


TELEVISION: conspicuous consumption and kitchen sink drama 

The flavour of the big apple 
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chefs is reaching explosive 
temperatures. Gary Rhodes, 
the Sid Vicious of domestic 


producing remarkable stuff at 
the moment, but this director is 
extra special If Godard had 
ever bothered with beauty he 
could have produced some- 
thing like this. I also heard Me- 
Iissa Etheridge on the radio. 

She was rather good —sounded 

like Joni Mitchell cm crack. 

ALAN PLATER 

Television writer and novelist 

My television higilight of the 
year was Jake’s Progress. My 
own play. Shooting The 
Legend, at the Theatre Royal 
Newcastle, directed by Max 
Roberts, was brilliant Muriel’s 
Wedding was very funny, pain- 
ful, witty and clever. Sebastian 
Faulks’s Birdsong was a fine 
book, as was The Far Corner, 
by Harry Pearson — about foot- 
ball m the north-east I also en- 
joyed a concert by a jazz singer 
called Norma Winstone, in 
Stoke Newington. 

HOWARD BRENTON 

Playwright \ 

My highlight of the year was j 

Toby Stephens playing Coriola- ! 

nus at the Swan in Stratford. * 


He Is a great young actor and ft 
s was die real business. 

BILL KENWRIGHT 

Impresario 

Donal McCann, in The Steward 
Of Christendom, was fantastic. 
It was an amazing perfor- 
mance, the thing this year that 
made me go “wow!”. 

terry EAGLETON 

Wartonprqfssor of literature at 

Oxford 

Arthur Miller came to Oxford 
to give his inaugural lecture, to 
talk about his life in the 
theatre. My choice is not a work 
of art perhaps, but it felt like 
one. He had tremendous power 
a nd pre sence, a great sense of 
ener gy — he was so engaged 
with the issues. 

STEPHEN FREARS 

Film director 

My girlfriend Anne Rothen- 
stein’s exhibition at the Mont- 
pelier Gallery because she’s the 

best painter in the world — it’s 
called true love! It’s also called 1 

true appreciation! 
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MEL VYN BRAGG •* . 

Broadcaster and novelist 

Seeing Judi Dench and fife rest 
cfdiatextnknxUnarycastfai. - 
Rodney Ackland’s Absolute 
HeUat the National Theatre . 
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Television writer . 

Andrew Davies ’s adaptation of 
Pride And Prejudice --espe- 
dally Jennifer Ewe's perfor- 
mance. Also Paula Mice’s The 
Politician's Wife. 

JACK CUNNINGHAM 

Shadow Heritage Secretary 

The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany's season atiheTheafre 

Royal in Newcastle in Febru- 
ary and March each year is a 
hugely uplifting exptaience, - - 


i-i.-Tir rr»jT 


Ex-director of the Proms 

There are three tfaingB that 
really thrilled me this year. .- 
One was an exhibition, Draw 
ingThe Line, atthe White- - 
chapel Gallery. Ineyer feougir 
drawing could be so evoca tive . 
The second was Dan Massey’s 
performance as Furtwangierii 
Ronald Harwood's play, Tak- 
ing Sides. Knowing he’d been 
fighting cancer and was stfll - 
able to come up with this was 
astonishing. The third was 
John Harle's playing of the sax- 
ophone in toe Birtwistle piece, 
Panic, at the last night of the 
Proms. There had been quite a 
lot of feeling against it, but he 
threw this piece off with virtu- 
osity. It was very special for me. 

RICHARD ALSTON 

Choreographer. Richard 
Alston Dance Company 

Siobhan Davies’s The Art of 
Touch at Sadler's Wells was file 
high, point It was really inter- 
esting to see her working on 
something so different^- harp, 
sichord pieces by ScariattL B 
had a wonderful, luminous, 
quirky quality. 

YVONNE BREWSTER I 

Director of Taiccwa Theatre Co 

The Africa95 exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. They were 
very well-chqsen bits and it 
wasn't arty-farty, it was for the 
common people. There were 
lots ctf familiar bits but also un- 
femllar ernes — Ittfie carvings 
and the shoes belonging to a 
phataoh .with five holes for hie 
toes, which madp me laugh. 

HOWARD HODGKIN 

Artist 
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The last room of the Poussin 
show, whidi was filled with the 

most extraordinary land - 

scapes, irobably the summa- 
tion of his life’s work. The 
other is the Cdzanne show in 
Paris. It reminds people what 
it’s like to be a painter because 
the pictures are paintings first 
and descriptions of composi- 
tions second. 




mahk-anthony 

TURNAGE 

Composer 

The Steward Of Christendom 
was a mazing . I discovered Se- 
bastian Barry by chance when 

I went to Ireland to talk about 
an O’Casey play. Hove the 
quality of his writing — he 
would make a good HhretUst 


science, made a pre-Christmas 
trip to New York not to die of an 
overdose in the Chelsea hotel 
but to throw a little Big Apple 
lustre on traditional Christmas 
fodder (Rhodes Around 
Christmas, BBC2). 


Books Of The Year 1995 


Ten of the Top Titles 

□ Hie Moore Last Sigh SVhwnRush&B £15.99 he 

□ Redress of Poetry SoemusHaoney £1559 hb 

□ The Road loZanadu SkncnC&o* £2000 hb 

□ Palmpaest GdreVKM £ 20.00 hb 

□ OswakfsTaJe NamenMater £2500 hb 

□ Albert Speer Hs Battle VWlh QktaSereny £2500 hb 
Truth 

□ The Oxford Companion to the FSetm tO Gregory £35.00 hb 
Mnd 

□ Biographical Dictionary of Film DoMlhamee , £1400 pb 

□ The Diary of Frida Kahto CarioeFuertss £2500 hb 

□ The Project betas Her OMiHuSon £2500 pb 

FREE DELIVERY on all orders of two or more books 

Please add £1.95 PAP for angle ontere 


£20.00 hb 
£2000 hb 
£2500 hb 
£2500 hb 


Credit Card Hotline 0500 418 419 


Please 9and me the books marind above. I enclose a cheque for £. 

to Guardian Booka. or. debit my Acc8ss/Vtea/D8&a/MastBrcard N« 


IH 

Pod b:Ois«i41ui Books, 29 Pal MiADopo&n, BarfeyRd.LoriOonWtoe&l. 

E-Mail hirhSknfll brwn.fYLuk 
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Gar y seemed to be having a 
i pretty good time. He sampled a 
so-called “Perfect Manhattan’’ 
cocktail in the Rainbow Rooms 
bar 65 floors up. and wheedled 
the house cheesecake recipe 
out of Junior's cf Brooklyn 
(mostly eggs, cream and sugar, 
though it’s hard to believe they 
told Gary the whole story). 

At presumably incalculable 
cost the BBC hadacquired a ' 
highly desirable loft space, kit- 
ted out with sleek designer 
utensils, in whidi Rhodes 
could cavort. 

In feet it gave him too much 
space, feeding his unfortunate 
habit cf prancing across the 
parquet while semaphoring 
wildly in the direction of file 
camera, as his baggy black and 
white checked trousers flut- 
tered comically. Food wise, 
however, Rhodes has a gift for 
making exotic dishes look 
simple, or perhaps it’s just a 
case of making you see that it’s 
shrewd choice of ingredients 
that makes food interesting 
rather than struggling with 
recipes of pointless complexity. 

His turkey saltimbocca with 
pearl barley in a creamy mus- 
tard dressing looked luscious 
enough to get you licking file 
screen. His mince doughnuts 
with rum custard were reason 
enough tocurl up in a ball and 
writhe on the carpet. The latter 
creation had dearly impressed 
the chef himself. “Talk to me 


about that.” he gasped, as it 
basked exquisitely on file plate. 

You’ll never be a telly-chef 
without a helium-filled ego and 
an addiction to the sound of 
your own voice, and Ainsley 
Harriott scores maximum 
points on both counts. Can’t 
Cook Won’t Cook (BBCl) is 
one oTthe tap treats of daytime 
TV, as Ainsley drags in a cou- 
ple of bemused human guinea- 
pigs and browbeats them into 
having a bash at some 

thoroughly improbable dish. 
Slow learners are hit with a 

gale of insults and bellowed 

rebukes, as if Lenny Henry’s 
culino-Nfla, Gareth Black- 

stock. had been turned loose on 

tho oanivwil vhiLi;. A 


tool would have you wheeled 
out by paramedics. Encore! 

Coogan’s Run (BBC 2 ) ended 
with The Curator, a dank little 
tate about Tim Fleck, curator of 
the pathetic Little Otfic mu- 
seum (featuring "not one but 

three medieval wool forks” 
among assorted pieces of Junk 

of questionable provenance). 
TTiis (me was directed and 
mostly written by Patrick 
Marber, and it displayed iden- 
tifiable Marberesque charac- 
teristics — you were never 
quite certain whether to laugh, 

cry or throw things at file char- 
acters. Coogan deserves credit 
for creating a series where you 
learn more about the charac- 
ters and the location as the 
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hLSt B k* 3 ends - and making patronising 

generalisations about stereo- 
typed begins. 

the outbreak Of festivities, Tim piorlr , 

!e^y°by^r^^Kathf^Pwit* v ^‘S?™ h a character as a 

lessjy, ny ner pai hath), He got punchhae, too useless to makp 

l ^utayand youraSfter way alwirtWm 
port Christmas cracker* , an in- The Dieo* 
genioustoh-upof seasonal left- caDy P a |mt^mSfX Sw 1 
avws m mopashy. acrompa SteactaanJ^^S^T 
nied by a sauce of Stilton ending worked becau^itnhijt 

cheese in double cream plus eSlSS “ 
sprouts glazed m butter. If Jo- welter of slapstick ^ 

anne s burnt butter and Nigel's pHncK * 

cast-iron sprouts didn 't kill 
you. the fatal levels of choles 
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THE ROLLING' STONES 

_ STRIPPED 

TV -SPfCiAb- AS SEEN ON BBCl LAST NIGHT 
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Lost in the forest . . . rejection of plans for Cardiff's new opera boose Onset) might have boosted the chances of the rival project to revamp the home of Welsh rugby, Cardiff Arms Park 

DEYAN SUDJIC attacks the Millennium Commission’s rejection of the Cardiff Opera 
House plan and (below) TOM SUTCLIFFE explains what it means for Welsh Opera 


The best idea is 
kicked into touch 


1 A #HO really 

% # \ # killed the 

\ M If Cardiff 

1 # 1 # °P era 

\ff If House? Was 

W W it as Vir- 

ginia Bottomley claims with 
die deadpan seriousness of a 
Buster Keaton, the Millen- 
nium Commission’s sober and 
anonymous financial and 
technical advisers, who took 
their slide rules to the pro- 
posal and found it technically 
wanting? 

Was it the hostility of indi- 
vidual millennium commis- 
sioners to the challenging ar- 
chitecture of the opera house, 
designed by Zaha Ha did, one 
of the most gifted, but under- 
employed, architects in Brit- 
ain? _ 

Or was it the “cash for toffs 
reaction of the tabloids to the 
previous commitment of lot- 
tery money to opera, in the 
shape of the expensive refur- 
bishment of the Royal Opera 
House in Covent Garden? 

Bottomley talks airily of 
there being “too many uncer- 
tainties about Cardiff* . And ^ 
the Millennium Commission's 

employees drop dark hints 

about having no wish to fund a 
Welsh version of the British 
Library, an endless building 
project with constant cost es- 
calation. It's impossible to 
taifo them seriously. Of the 
seven consultants employed 
by the commission to look at 
the operahouse, five gave it a 
clean bill of health. 

Rejection of the scheme 

boosted the hopes of support- 
ers of the city’s rival project — 
a re-vamp of Cardiff Arms 


Park to provide a 75,000-seat 
super stadium in time to host 
the 1999 Rugby World Cup. 

Looking at previous deci- 
sions by the commission — 
which have included commit- 
ting more than £40 million to 
an eco-theme park on the site 
of a derelict coalmine in York- 
shire. an undertaking that 
would need the marketing 
clout of a Disney to succeed, 
and yet which is currently run 
by a handful of enthusiasts 
from a Portakabin — the sug- 
gestion that the opera house, 
with four solid years of prepa- 
ratory work under its belt, a 
proven opera company up and 
running for 40 years, and the 
prestige of all the most signifi- 
cant organisations in the 
Welsh capital riding on the 
project’s success, gives Bot- 
tomley’s claims of technical 
doubts a surrealistic quality. 

As far as Zaha Hadid’s de- 
sign is concerned, it is true . 
that there are persistent 
reports of the antipathy of at 
least one of the more influen- 
tial commissioners, Simon 
Jenkins, to Hadid’s work. Jen- 
kins, the only commissioner 
capable of reading an archi- 
tectural plan, has a predilec- 
tion for Victoriana and post- 
modernism. The Times, the 
newspaper which he used to 
edit, and for which he still 
writes a column, printed a 
highly critical profile ofHadid 
earlier this year, claiming 
that she was the most unpopu- 
lar architect in Britain. It was 
enough to set the more para- 
noid of architectural observ- 
ers on the trail of a conspiracy 
theory. But although there are 


hints of a fogey ish plot against 
Cardiff — for example. Royal 
fine art commissioner Giles 
Worsley, editor of the Prince 
of Wales’s magazine Perspec- 
tives, has described the 
scheme as a con-trick foisted 
on a hapless city by smooth- 
talking metropolitan phonies, 
much to the Airy of Cardiff 
itself, which reckons to be per- 
fectly up to the task of detect- 
ing bullshit — it’s scarcely be- 
lievable that Jenkins would 
nurture the sheer spite to 
scrap the project simply from 
aesthetic prejudice. And it is 
even less likely that Bottomley 
would have let him. She 

hosted a private dinner for a 
dozen architects last week 


that brought together every 
shade of opinion from Terry 
Farrell to Richard Rogers. 

The one issue they all agreed 
on was that she should tack 
Hadid’s design to the hilt 
If the architecture is dis- 
posed of. that leaves the Gov- 
ernment's fear of the reaction 
from the Sun to another round 
oflottery cash being used to 
fluid culture for the toffs, as 
the only convincing explana- 
tion for the commission's deci- 
sion. Given the circum- 
stances. it’s hard not to believe 
that somebody somewhere 
has taken a calculated deci- 
sion that the political risks of 
tacking an opera house in 
Cardiff outweigh those of not 


backing it Opera in Cardiff, a 
city in which it has far more of 
a genuinely populist following 
than anywhere else in Britain, 
has. it seems, been sacri- 
ficed because of the fiasco over 
the Churchill Papers and the 
failure of nerve over Covent 
Garden. 

And yet, perhaps that politi- 
cal calculation has missed its 
mark. Until now the only pas- 
sions raised by the expendi- 
ture oflottery money has been 
based on reactions against 
where the money is going. The 
Cardiff decision has provoked 
a genuine outcry about where 
it is not going. Perhaps the 
commission believed that by 
pouring vast sums into wild 
flowers and coastal paths they 
would head off criticism about 
assassinating the Cardiff pro- 
ject As a strategy, it has been 
a transparent failure. 

It would be, as Lord 
CrickhowelL the outraged 
chairman of the Opera House 
Trust says, “an outrageous de- 
cision”. But sadly it is one 
which is only to be expected 
from the commission, a body 
which has lurched rudderless 
and without any sense of co- 
herence from one arbitrary 
and inconsistent decision to 
the next But then perhaps 
nothing else would have been 
possible given the bureau- 


cratic machinery and its con- 
text There was from the out- 
set something outlandishly 
un-British about the idea of 
celebrating the millennium 
with a series of landmark pro- 
jects. Yet somehow John 
Major, egged on by Peter Pa- 
lumbo and others, swallowed 
his natural scepticism and 
said: “Yes. let us celebrate the 
millenniu m by building a few 
things that we can all feel good 
about”. But then, as if to com- 
pensate for this untypical 
burst of vision, the commis- 
sion has quickly been trans- 
formed into the most British 
of organisations, character- 
ised by muddle, incoherence 
and uncertainty, when the 
point of the exercise is the pur- 
suit of boldness and decision. 

Setting on one side all the 
unanswerable questions that 
hang over the rest of the lot- 
tery-funded building boom, 
with all the entirely separate 
cash being deployed by arts, 
sports, charity and Heritage 
funds, the millennium itself is 
of course faced by the omi- 
nous shadow of an entirely un- 
answerable question of defini- 
tion. What constitutes an 
adequate and appropriate 
form of celebrating the millen- 
nium? 

The event has to mean the 
big, the unexpected and the 


out-of- the-ordinary ■ What 
then, does the commission 
think it is doing by telling us 
that village halls in Ingleton. 
Moulsoe and Sully are authen- 
tically worth celebrating by 
the entire nation as once-in- 
1 . uOO-year events? Does any- 
one really believe that desir- 
able though it may be, the con- 
struction of £46 mill ion-worth 
of cycle paths Isa millennial 
project an event comparable 
with the Domesday Book or 
the building of Durham Cathe- 
dral? Even on the most cynical 
level, they are certainly not 
going to provide the kind of 
photo opportunities that the 
Government would have 
wished for. And the plans for 
kitsch water jets in Ports- 
mouth harbour, or for £21 mil- 
lion-worth of seeds for Kew 
Gardens, won't do it either. 
There is the fetal wish of the 
worthy but dull about all of 
these ideas. 

What Cardiff offered above 
all the other projects is that it 
genuinely had the feel of a 
workable project for the mil- 
lennium. apparently more 
than enough to condemn it. 
Let’s look at what we have lost 
with Cardiff’s derailment. The 
Opera House would first and 
foremost have been a genuine 
national institution for Wales, 
home not just for an interna- 


It’s people 
that count, 
not builings 

A FEW years ago there was much 
talk about the Welsh National 
Opera having achieved “interna- 
tional” status. The famous German di- 
rector Peter Stein (from the Berlin 
Schaubtihne) was brought back to 
staging opera by the WNO’s then boss, 
Brian McM aster. with Otello, Falstaff 
and Pelleas and Melisande The pro- 
ductions travelled to New York, Brus- 
sels, and on to television. 

This was all achieved by a sparsely 
subsidised touring opera company 
without a home of its own, playing 
three short seasons in Cardiff but inev- 
itably deriving more of Its work and 


raison d’etre from the English regions, 
especially Birmingham. 

But now the magic of WNO seems to 
have worn off — along with the liveli- 
ness and confidence that used to mark 
Britain's other “national” opera com- 
panies (Scottish Opera and ENO). 

The Peter Stein/Pierre Boulez pro- 
duction of Schoenberg’s Moses and 
Aaron —a dream dating back to the 
McMaster years In Cardiff — was actu- 
ally snaffled by the Netherlands Opera 
in Ams ter dam 

So does Cardiff deserve or need a 
spanking new opera house seating fer 
more punters than it tad ever before 
attracted? Was this ever the right pro- 
ject, with all the expense and grandeur 
for WNO of functioning on a much 
larger scale? 

Government paymasters have 
forced it to cut back on future adven- 
turous plans. That was why the New 
York talent scout Matthew Epstein, 
McMaster’s successor, quit prema- 
turely. There was no money for the 


dreams he’d been lured to make real. It 

m akes no sense to spend millions on a 
prestige edifice if the money's not 
there to run a touring company de- 
cently. Anyway, many architectural 
wonders (Sydney and the Bastille in 
Paris) have proved lamentable 
theatres in practical terms. 

Mr Major’s government is gradually 
turning off the tap of subsidy which 
has given Britain a rare operatic dis- 
tinction in the last 50 years. The res- 
ponsibility. with its steady drip of rev- 
enue funding, goes against their 
ideology. A Welsh opera house would 
have argued againsta cheap Scottish 
solution like sacking the orchestra. 
Why allow opera performers and ancil- 
laries a tenure that Jars with today's 
Stagecoach ethos? The WNO company 
is living in a warehouse not a theatre. 
But it built its international repute 
(such as it was) under those 
rirminstflnwMi . 

Even the Royal Opera, comfortably 
assured about the reconstruction of its 


home base, is far from certain where 
the cash is coming from over the next 
few years to maintain a credible artis- 
tic life with a sufficient number of new 
productions. It is in the best position 
to cream off private sponsorship. Yet 
just one day ago it announced the can- 
cellation of yet another of this current 
season's new productions: II Corsaro. 
the early Verdi rarity which was to be 
a jewel of next summer’s Verdi 
festival. 

The bottom line is WNO's work as a 
performing institution. Scottish Opera 
has found the Glasgow Theatre Royal 
a mixed blessing: a home base for a 
touring company can be a distorting 
factor in planning how long to stay off 
the road. Perhaps WNO should keep 
its head down, and stay alive. The com- 
panies exist to perform. Where they 
work, and how they are housed, are 
secondary' questions. What matt ere 
most is the imagination they show. In 
essence an opera company is people, 
not a building. 


tionally respected opera com- 
pany, but also the most popu- 
lar venue in Wales tor s\ range 
of other musical events, from 
Phantom of the Opera to pan- 
tomime. It would have played 
a hugely important pari in 
revitalising Cardiff's derelict 
docks, helping to bringan en- 
tire city to life with new in- 
vestment. new jobs and -a new 
sense of purpose. And it would 
also have been one of the most 
significant pieces of new ar- 
chitecture to be built in Brit- 
ain fora decade. HadiU's de- 
sign took the architectural 
debate in Britain forward by 
several stages. It had nothing 
to do with the arid stylistic 
argument between hi-tech 
and nostalgia. It wasn't a pro- 
vincial co pi - of somebody 
else's idea. Rather it was a gen 
uinely innovative and beauti- 
ful p Sere of architecture th.it 
answered the complex 
requirements of the brief for 
the international competition 
in which Had id triumphed. 

She achieved the daunting 
task of creating a build ing that 
tad both the sense of presence 
that such a significant cul- 
tural institution as an opera 
house must have, but which 
also addressed itself to the 
idea of the febric of the city 
that is taking shape around it. 
She designed a building of 
forceful beauty as well as a 
public space animated by ar- 
chitpctureand the water of 
Cardiff Bay beyond. 

Hadid, despite the mislead- 
ing impression of an architec- 
tural diva that those who criti- 
cise her seek to foist upon her, 
has reacted to the blow with 
circumspection. "They say it 
is too big. too big for what” 

You can't design an opera 
house for a toy town. For jn«t a 
very little amount of money, 
we have sacrificed the ehiin , ’e 
of following the project 
through.” 

The truth is that this is a 
tragedy, not least because the 
decision on Cardiff shows just 
how little sense of vision that a 
well-intentioned attempt by 
Britain to look ahead, to act 
positively, turns out to have 
in reality. Let us hope tliat it is 
not too late to rescue some- 
thing from the wreck of Car- 
d iff Bay. 


Last night I dreamt I went to Mandedey again’ 

Butwhen VERA RULE sot* 
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I N Alan Bennett*® play ^ 
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• Coketoum, Dickens smid 

Vhrtorlanwtti^booTn 

borough, which wenit^ 
tbrougbffO yeareaf 

ffecay after BounderbyMffls 

closed (theyare 
TV studios). Btot in 1993- 
regional authority suc v e ^_ 
ftiny applied. to Brussels for 

millions to EU £ rBn $5 ar ' 
revlvjfidng inner urban 
areas, and spent seiner of • • 
these, to tabloid sbock-hor-r 


ror, oirgutting warehouses 
to creates cheap hireable 
nraW-media-workshops. 

• The Prince of Wales • 
recently made ‘‘social . 
investments” In the new de- 



velopment (beyond the e dge- 
of-town Tesco and MFD at . 
Casterbridge, built to '‘com- 
bine vernacular Wessex 
architecture with the enclo- 
sure patterns of Tuscan htU 
towns”. 

• The great country house, 
Brideshead, mouldered until 
the seventies when rt was 
converted into a recording 
studio, conveniently within 
chaffeured distance of the 
nickacracy. It is now a 
training school for body- 
guards. with a skjdpanln 
the grounds for the defen- 
sive driving course. The cas- 
tle of Torqutlstone, (where 
Ivanhoe once took refiige), 
is now administered by 
English Heritage and open 
only as a secure interna- 
tional conference facility; 


the helicopter pad In the 
courtyard can be used after 
the drawbridge has been 
raised. 

• Readers at HeUo! recently 
enjoyed a photo-spread on 
the new Jacuzzi and sauna 
suite added to the master 
bath/bedroom at Howard's 
End by the daytime TV con- 
fession-show presenter who 
bought the place “for its 
wonderful nostalgia value”. 

• Bams and stables at Man- 
dertey not destroyed during 
the fire were, in the fifties, 
accommodation for an ad- 
vanced (and notoriously 
druggy) fee-paying co-ed 
school; but lOyears ago, a 

Pacific Rim evangelic sect 
bought the estate and fenced 
it off. There is a new, if con- 
crete, mansion, and a 30- 


foot neon cross on the 
nearby beach. 

• ifawfield Park was in the 
festtog-on-lem on-juice and 
h ot-water-and-colonic-irrl- 
gation business until last 
year, when its owners 
decided that their future 
was in remedial therapy for 
h ull m la and wnor eda. Tucks- 

lev Hail is now a health club 
and water sports centre, so 
successful that prospective 
competitors for Gladiators 
are sent there to beef up. 

The Barsetshire Regional 
Health Trust has taken over 
Hiram’s Hospital. Barchester, 
as headquarters for its pri- 
vate finance subsidiary. 

• The current tenants of 
WiktfellHall had a poor start 
to their mail-order cata- 
logue for sex aids and linge- 



IHustrations by ANDRZEJ KRAUZE 


rie, but going online with a 
homepage has increased 
turnover. Nightmare Abbcv 
did murder mystery week- 
ends with bed-and-break- 
fest until the fed passed, and 
now takes orders for com- 
memorative porcelain 
plates through coupons in 
the more revolting ly senti- 
mental Sunday colour mags. 
DorlcoteMiU on the Floss sold 
“stonegroond hand-stirred 
Christmas puddings” 
through Cranks, but the 
National Trust’s saturation 
pud output meant a change 
to marketing aromatherapy 


oils by post DmgleyDdl Is, of 

course, as a restaurant only 
a little less famous than Le 
Manoir aux Quat’ Saisons, 
though its chef (a Parisian 
maniac) despises local pro- 
duce. except for the riskier 
sorts Of wild fungi, and im- 
ports every ingredient di- 
rectly from France daily on 
the Eurostar. 

• A planning objection was 
initially lodged to wind- 
farm vanes being installed 
at Wuthering Heights, but the 
post-privatisation electric- 
ity suppliers claim that 
without many more alterna- 
tive power sources the 
region will have to go nu- 
clear, so the campaign con- 
cluded. Only one investiga- 
tive reporter on the 
Guardian ’s environment 
pages noticed the new agri- 
business at Cold Comfort 
Farm — pig-breeding In lab- 
oratory conditions to pro- 
duce bkvengtneered heart 
and skin transplant 
material. 






• The Hundred Acre Rood . 
was taken over by a firm 
organising paint-gun games 
for City futures- sellers, 
while a bungee-jumping 
crane was erected over 

Eey ore's boggy place. Both 
enterprises failed. 

• The Tabard Inn In South- 

wark has been relaunched 
In turn as the Pilgrims' 
Wine Bar. the ComposteUa 
Tapas Bar, the Parson's 
Port Cellars (very florid on 
the typography), the Man of 
Law’s Champagne and Oys- 
ter Bar. the Clerk’s Tavern 
with 34 beers all from - .. 

Prague on draught and ag^ . 
gressive stand-up comics, 
the members-only Monk 
Club and is now Wifesound, 
a regular rave venue for the 
under-l 7 s. 

• Despite the protests (63 
travellers were arrested), 
the last motorway con- 
structed under the Govern- 
men£s present programme 
has cut through Watership 
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Professor Derek Birehall 


Crystal-clear brainwaves 



D EREK Birehall, 

who has died aged 
65, was one of Brit- 
ain’s most prolific 
Inventors, a rebel, 
an iconoclast, and a leading 
inorganic chemist This was 
despite — or perhaps because 
of — never having had a for- 
mal science training. Enthusi- 
asm and the quality of his 
work won over many in die 
technological establishment 
initially troubled by his for- 
ays. His discourses on the 
shortcomings of that establish- 
ment were a delight 
After leaving school at the 
age of 14 he began as a labora- 
tory assistant while taking 
evening classes. At 10 he regis- 
tered the first of 100 patents 
for his inventions. At26.be 
took what be described as a 
“proper job" with Id's salt 
division and discovered how 
to control the crystallisation of 
salt to produce fluffy dendritic 
crystals. From this sprang 


Leslie Wilkinson 


Derek’s interest in inorganic 
crystals, control of their shape 
and their mechanical 
properties. 

Bl rchaU's work on fire 
retardants cry s tallisation 
came together in die inven- 
tion of Manner, a dry fire ex- 
tinguisher. This came about 
becaiue he knew that Mrs Bee- 
ton advised throwing salt on a 
kitchen fire to suppress flames 
prior to making toast and 
studied feis process. 

His next major TCI inven- 
tion set him off in a new direc- 
tum. fibres like nylon and 
polyester cannot be used at 
high temperatures, whereas 
asbestos, as an inorganic fi- 
brous material, can. Bl rchaU ’s 
aim was to spin an inorganic 
fibre just as synthetic polymer 
fibres are spun. The result was 

Safill. a fibre comprising 
whiskers of heat and chemical- 
resistant aluminium 
used Sn high temperature ce- 
ments. It has been used on the 


underside of the space shuttle, 
to strengthen al uminium car 
engine blocks, and — most 
dear to his heart — as a filter 
material in the brewing Indus- 
try to replace asbestos. 

Birehall knew that the most 
widely used inorganic mate- 
rial, cement, was very brittle 
and often needed to be rein- 
forced by steel rods. He de- 
duced that microscopic boles 
in cement account for its poor 
mechanical properties. He had 
also learned that shells and 
skeletons of biological crea- 
tures provide some of the 
toughest, lightest inorganic 
materials — they use small 
amounts of organic polymer to 
regulate the growth of inor- 
ganic crystals. His research 
group devised a method of ex- 
truding cement incorporating 
a small amount of an organic 
polymer to eliminate hides 
and so create a new macro de- 
fect-free cement, which can be 
extruded like a plastic. Coiled 


A truly comic 
character 


L eslie wiiktnson, 
who has died aged 87, 
was one of the anon- 
ymous army who 
worked a fall lifetime of 
laughter for the delight of 
millions of children. Un- 
known outside the once- 
famous confines of 
Fleetway House in Lon- 
don's Farrmgdon Street, 
thanks to the Amalgamated 
Press’s policy of strict ano- 
nymity. he scripted strips, 
wrote stories and eventu- 
ally edited a number of 
their comics from the juve- 
nile Puck to the teenage 
girls' weekly Valentine, via 
perhaps the best remem- 
bered comics of the golden 
age of children’s publish- 
ing, Radio Fun and Film 
Fun. 

Leslie was born into com- ' 
ics: his father, Ernest, was 
a Victorian cartoonist 
whose distinctive style ap- 
peared in turn of the cen- 
tury weeklies and included 
such characters as The 
Pink Kid in The Comic 
Home Journal (1900). Les- 
lie remembered his father 
drawing cartoons for John 
Bull, the paper started by 
Horatio Bottomley. 

However Ernest’s style 
was growing old-fashioned, 
and he opened a grocery 
shop in Streatham, south 
London, where young Les- 
lie went to school before be- 
coming an office boy. After 
a year he was taken on as a 
junior at the - A m alga m ated 
Press, thanks to the direc- 
tor of comics. Harold Gar- 
rish, who had a penchant 
for making room for his 
contributors' sons. Leslie 
would stay with the “fun 
factory” for the rest of his 
working life. 

Wilkinson began in the 


nursery department under 
BillFisher, supervising edi- 
tor of the three most suc- 
cessful coloured comics 
then published. Rainbow — 
the only comic known to be 
delivered to Buckingham 
Palace — Tiger Tim’s 
Weekly, and Play box. 

These were famous for the 
brilliant H S Foxwell’s 
funny animals. Tiger Tim 
and the Bruin Boys, and 
that group's set of twin sis- 
ters, Tiger Tilly and the 
Hippo Girls. 

He then moved to Puck, 
the company’s first (1904) 
coloured comic. “It was 
run by two very dull 
people, and I didn't enjoy 
that” Garris h's next idea 
was to elevate two of the 
company's oldest penny 
comics, Butterfly, which he 
started in 1904 as a mis- 
guided attempt to interest 
young ladies, and Merry- 
And-Bright, a 1910 weekly 
whose finest boor had come 
during the Great War when 
music hall stars, including 
Harry Tate and Nellie Wal- 
lace, had been introduced 
in strip cartoons. 

Garrish brought in Leon- 
ard Stroud as editor and 
raised the appeal from 
working to middle-class, in- 
troducing a front page 
about Augustus Topping, 
handyman at a mixed 
boarding school, impecca- 
bly drawn In semi-serious 
style by the leading 1930s 
cartoonist, Roy Wilson. 

Another scheme from 
Garrish was launched in 
1938. Five comics were to 
be run by 12 writers divid- 
ed into three sets of four, 
one creating the comic 
strips, another working on 
the picture serials, and the 
third writing the fiction 


A FTER the war Wilkin- 
son was “Eddie the 
happy editor” at Film 
Fun. His hobby bad been 
cinema since the silent 
days, and he adapted films 
—such as Yankie Bucca- 
neer, drawn by C Montford 
— into picture serials. For 
10 years he introduced 
strips starring such come- 
dians as Sid Field, Ronald 
Shiner, Frankie Howerd 
and Tommy Cooper. 

Then Garrish died and 
the comic empire was taken 
over by Perclval Hay don. 
He put Wilkinson onto the 
monthly Sexton Blake Li- 
brary series. Less than 
happy with detective dra- 
matics, “Wilkie” as he was 
called by one and all, was 
asked by Haydon for his 
opinion on the dummy of a 
new picture paper designed 
for teenage girls. Honest as 


Christmas Birthdays 


WHAT makes you tick? That 
dull cliche was the title 

Anthony Clare (53 tomor- 
row), originally wanted for his 
radio series. In The Psychia- 
trists Chair. Back when it 
was proposed 13 years ago, 
interviews mostly dealt in an- 
ecdote and narrative-, and true 
confessions — booze, abuse 
and all — were novelties out- 
side the more advanced 
women’s pages. He intended to 
prove famous people vulnera- 
ble; what be usually discovers, 
through those swift qu e stions 
which nip into the suspense of 


tiie silences, is that they want 
to justify or sell themselves, or 
seif-indulge. 

And what do we know about 
Dr Clare’s ticking? That his 1 
parents educated him, by pre - 1 
cept in disengagement and 
distance; that Jesuit fathers 
taught him doubt; that be is ' 
frightened of going to the den- 
tist that when the death of his 
best man pushed him to the 
front of life’s bus queue he 
was suddenly aware that “life 
is to be lived"; that he admits 
he “is not a nice man at all”; 
(hat “the self is elusive". VR 


TiM 


tens ile springs made from this 
material demonstrate its po- 
tential, and it has low energy 
cost compared with steel and 
plastics. 

Twenty years ago Birehall 
became intrigued when he 
found that of the two most 
common elements in the 
earth's crust, silicon is 
apparently essential for an an- 
imal’s wellbeing, whereas alu- 
minium is toxic. He proposed 
that the essential role of sili- 
con in biology is to prevent 
aluminium's harmful effects. 
Having failed to interest ICI be 
was invited recently to setup 
a research team into silicon's 
medical aspects at the Royal 
Liverpool University Hospital 

After 10 years as a research 
leader at ICI he was promoted 
to research associate and in 
1975 reached the highest scien- 
tific rank of senior research 
associate. He retired in 1992. 

Bi rehall held many aca- 
demic posts and in 1982 was 


elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. An 0BE followed in 
1990. He was extremely 
pleased to receive an Honor- 
ary ScD from the University of 
East Anglia. This seemed to 
repair the omission erf a for- 
mal higher education in his 
earlier career! He twinkled 
with infectious joy throughout 
the ceremony . ■ - 

When Birehall retired be 
was already visiting professor 
af clinical chemistry at the 
Royal Liverpool University 
Hospital- Then Keele Univer- 
sity appointed him professor 
nf innrganic chemist ry arid ftt 
the Centre for Inorganic 
Chemistry and Materials 
Science — created for him — 
he pursued his interests in 
material science ami the bio- 
logical role of silicon to his 
heart’s content 

Birehall was run down on a 
Pall Mall pedestrian crossing . 
white returning from a Royal 
Society meeting. We mourn 


Hi® 


pages. These groups never 
met, but as Garrish ex- 
plained to Wilkinson, “It’s 
like a factory, yon know; 
three groups of four 
specialists conducted by 
one boss.” 

Not caring for this sys- 
tem Wilkinson moved to 
the tuppenny comic Crack- 
ers, and devised Buster 
Button, a Billy Bunter- 
style Cat boy, and Reggie 
Raft — He’s Not So Daft, 
both drawn by Louis Dia- 
mond, a provincial mini- 
tycoon who bad sold out his 
Target Comics to the AP in 
return for a drawing job. 
Before being called up Into 
the army in 1940, Wilkin- 
son worked on Radio Fun, 
which rocketed to success 
with popular radio stars 
such as Big-Hearted Arthur 
Askey and the Crazy 
Gang’q F lanagan an ti Allen. 


Valentine . . . Wilkinson’s last weekly love affair 


Today ’s birthdays: Emperor 
Akihito of Japan. 62 ; Lord 
Bancroft, former head erf the 
Home Civil Service, 73; Lord 


always. Wilkie said he 
found the stories charming. 
Haydon promptly moved 
Wilkie to the new comic. 
Valentine, where he 
remained on the editorial 
and scriptwriting side for 
12 years, until his retire- 
ment in 1969. 

Wilkinson was a long- 


Blake, historian. 79; Manrice 
Denham, actor. 86; John 
Guinness, chairman, British 
Nuclear Fuels, 60; Yousuf 
Karsh, portrait photographer, 
87; Graham Kelly, chief exec- 
utive, the Football Associa- 
tion. 50; Christopher Law- 
rence, silversmith, 59; Judy 
Leden, world paragliding * 
champion, 36; Sir Roger Nev- 
ille, chief executive. Sun Alli- 
ance, 64; Joan Qnennell, for- 
mer MP, 72; Ashley Raeburn, 
former chairman, Boosey and 
Hawkes. 77; Helmut Schmidt 
former Chancellor, West Ger- 
many, 77; Queen Silvia of 
Sweden, 5% Rayner Unwin, 
publisher 69. 


standing amateur actor 
and spent much of his 
retirement entertaining 
senior citizens' clubs with 
old time music hall songs. 
Confined to a wheelchair in 
his later life, he was a fam- 
iliar sight at the National 
Film Theatre, where he 
saw Country Life, Michael 


Tomorrow’s other birthdays: 
Mair Barnes, chairman. 
Oceanhaven, 51; Colin Cow- 
drey, cricketer. 63; Dame 
Joan Kelleher, former direc- 
tor. WRAC, 80; Sir Ivan Law- 
rence, QC. Conservative MP. 
59; Suzy Menkes, fashion edi- 
tor, 52; Jenny May, photogra- 
pher, 51; Tbea Porter, fashion 
designer, 68; Norman Ross- 
ington, actor, 67; Carol Vor- 
derman. broadcaster. 35; 
Philip Ziegler, biographer, 

66 . 

Christmas Day birthdays: 
.Princess Alexandra. 59: 
Princess Alice, 94; Lord An- 
nan, educa tionalis t. 79; Sheila 


Blakeuore’s Australian 
variation on Uncle Vanya, 
foe day before he died. 

He never married. 

Denis Giffovtl 

Leslie Wilkinson, Journalist 
bom August 4. 1908; died De- 
cember 6. 1995 


Browne, former principal, 
Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, 71; Prof Kenneth Cai- 
man. chief medical officer. De- 
partment of Health, 54; Geula 
Cohen, militant Israeli politi- 
cian, 68; Quentin Crisp, gay 
writer and humorist, 87; Bar- 
bara Follett, founder of Emi- 
ly’s List, 51; Prof Christo- 
pher Fray ling, cultural 
historian, 48: Lord Grade, 
entertainments mogul. 89; 
Stuart Hail, broadcaster, 61; 
The Rt Rev Noel Jones. 
Bishop cfSodor and Man, 63; 
Annie Lennox, singer. 41; 
Prof Philip Love, vice-chan- 
cellor. Liverpool University. 
56; Gary McAllister, foot- 


BirchaH . . .twinkled with joy 

his death but rejoice in his 
contribution to science and 
society screes more than 40 
years.. • • 

He married Pauline in 1956 
and claim p«i that she insisted 
on him getting a proper job”. 
They were intensely proud of . 
their sons Shaun and. Tim. . 
Pauline died just two years be- 
fore he retired. More recently . 
he was supported by Audrey, a 
former colleague, in making 
his transition from industry to 
academia. 

AncbeW J Thomson . 
Geoffrey Aflen 

James Derek Birehall, inorganic - 
chemist, bom October 7, 1830; 
died December 7. 1095 


0 ARL Marsden toM 

me, “It's a long life to 
live 87 yearn in tbe 
ghetto” He never . 
quite ranrta it — a few weeks 
later his death made the Brix- 
ton paper’s frontpage: "Carl 
Marsden was shot four times 
with a rapid-fire gem in a 
council estate. . . He was . 
found slumped dead inside hls- 
red Peugeot 306 around llpm- - 
on Friday. Ffehad been shot 
from behind and the gun was 
left discarded on foe back 




Carl“Briga C” Marsden, 
who was 36, was “the heart- 
beat of Brixtan” said a friend. 
But outside the ghettos hi Brit- 
ain, New York, and Jamaica 
where he was king, few had 
heard of him; 

Briga C was a peacemaker, 
with a status based on his 
unique personality. He was 
popular as a stand-up comic at 

Brixton’ s Cabarave dub and 
there was no one, young or 
old. man or woman, black or 
white, he could not charm 
with his smile He would stop 
fights by saying, “If the two of 
you go to war, I can't be 
friends with whoever wins.” 
More than “community lead- 
ers", spakespeoplear quango 
officials he was in touch with 
people. He liked to hang out at 
a Brixton minicab office, pick- 
ing up gossip, recounting 
stories, or giving advance in- 
formation on a concert 

IBs judgment was trusted, 
he was a quality guarantee — 
an. introduction from 
meant you would be trusted. 

He helped people get on; yet 
tragically this was insufficient 
to protect him against the ris- 
ing tide of street violence. 

Briga C. son of tbe Jamai- 
can cyclist Rudolph Marsden, 
came to Britain at 15 after 
being sent for by bis mother. 
She thought she could better 
keep him out erf trouble here. 
Not so. He went through ap- 
proved school and Borstal, 
only turning tbe corner when 
he discovered karate, eventu- 
ally fi ghting for England. He 
was never in trouble again. 

His black belt got him work as 


Anqther Day 


Carl Marsden . - - trusted; . 
king of the ghettos 

a bodyguard, touring foe .. 
world witb Madonna, Luther 
Vandross, Richard Pryor and 
Lionel Richie. His pho to • 
album of him with the stars . 
was Ms pride and joy. 

The S unday before his death 
he was at a Bttfu Bantam gig 
overseeing operations, greet- 
ing people, eyes darting, an .. 
immac ulate figure in his de- 
signer blackleather jack et. Be 
was always foe best dressed : 
man on foe block. 

Briga C provided liaison - 
and security on a do cumen - 
tary film shooting on a tough . 
west London estate. When 
some local badmen were about 
to seize foe camera he saved It 
— and the crew — from a beat- 
ing. ‘They're with me," was 
all he needed to say . 

Like many others Carl 
Marsden had the ambition and 
the talent to get out of foe 
ghetto. If he had asked for 
more,rathertban waiting fru- 
it to be given to him, he might 
have made it Be craved foe 
respect and recognition he 
gave to others. This was not 
just for himself but for thehu- 
xnour. creativity and style of 
foe street — his life blood and 
his death. 

Wesley Greene ' • 

Carl Marsden. bodyguard, bom 
December 28, 1958; died Decem- 
bers. 1995 


December 23. 1968: The chil- 
dren went off to the panto- 
mime and I did my Christmas 
shopping, looking after pre- 
sents for Peter Smithson, my 
new driver, Janet and Anne. 
At 4.30 X went along to Down- 
ing Street and found Harold 
[Wilson] in his study, com- 
fortable and easy, a little care- 
ful with me ... I said I was 
rather remote now, some- 
thing that had been brought 
home to me on Thursday 
when Gerald Gardiner had 
said that he had to go off to 
No. 10 for talks about the Don- 
ovan Report and assumed that 
I was coming too. 1 must say 1 
bad expected to be on tbe 
inner group which decided 
that... 

He was watching me, realis- 
ing that I was accepting my 
position outside the charmed 
circle.. . Fred Peart has fully 
taken my place and Harold is 
delighted to have him there 
because although Fred hasn’t 
any great intelligence he has a 
kind of shrewdness. Harold 
praised him highly- Z said. 
"Yes, Fred Peart is in our 


bailer. 31; Shane McGowan, 
rock singer, 37; Ismail Mer- 
chant, film producer, 59; 
Phyllida Parsloe, professor 
of social work, Bristol Univer- 
sity, 65; Eve Pollard, journal- 
ist and broadcaster, 50; Noel 
Redding, rock musician, 50; 
Lord Sheppard, chairman 
and chief executive. Grand 
Metropolitan. 63; Sissy Spar 
cek, actress, 46; Phil Specter, 
record producer. 55; Hilary 
Sparling, biographer and 
critic, 55; Nigel Starmer- 
Smith, sports commentator, 
51; Sir Noel Stockdale, life 
president Asda Group, 75; Sir 
Christopher Wares, chair- 
man, Wales Holdings. 56. 


Labour Cabinet what foe 
Duke of O mnium is in a Trol- 
lope Cabinet a man. of natural 
breeding, nobility and de- 
cency who speaks with a kind 
of commonseusical wisdom." 
We talked rather guardedly 
about Roy [Jenkins] and foe 
difficulties of the Treasury. 
The Crossman Diaries. 
Eamish Hamilton/ Cape, 1979. 
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imnsd ty Ms wits Rossrnory and ctdMran. 
Anthony, Karan and Sheeoagh Family 
flowers or donation s to Cbdam. or Hospfca 
India Wstdd. 

UNO. a rfhr OscrvSk architect and town 
ptaniw 30th December 1985 aged 62 . 
Funeral omen tuny to be Md on me asm 
December at 2pm at the Oakleywood Cre- 
matorium. Bishop's. Tachbrook near Lam- 
Ington Spa. Family flowers only and dona- 
dona to Horton General Hospital. Banbwy. 
MONTAGUE. John Cook tallowltw Ms 
recent Ninon. peaceMy eft The Westtnln- 
Itoaptel. Shaftesbury on 
Dec.lBttt. Aped 82 yean. Beloved hus- 
band. tether and grandtethar. Funeral Sar- 
wce at SLPNers Church. Shatiasbwy on 
T uesda y 2nd Jan. at zop.m.. followed by 
Cramalon at SataOury Family Bowen 
only Donations lor The British fed Cross 
K? S2J?* “ “ w »!J e _ kl * Henstridge 
Abba*. SheflesOury. Dorset. 
Tel 101747) 8S3S32 

PENNIN GTON M a p a r et aged 69 yew of 
Nswant and formerly ol TWorfeld on 
DeeenWir 21 st after a. short Illness. Private 
| Cremation. Donations H desired lor The 
gtyid Soctety far the Protection « Birds or 
TngjVorin wnututg Fund may be sent ert 
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Face to Faith 


Why Jesus is fact, not fiction 


Piers Paul Read 

T HERE are in foe world 
around a billion people 
who believe that Jesus 

Christ was the Son of God. 
Their knowledge of Jesus 
comes from the Gospels but 
never before has the link be- 
tween their faith and these an- 
cient texts been so confusing. 

On foe one hand, there are 
the fundamentalists who be- 
lieve tbateveiything de- 
scribed in the Bible must be 
literally true; on the other, 
there Is an ever growing band 
of specialists andexegetes 
who place the veracity of 
scripture indoubt 
This has led some Chris- 
tians to lose their faith. Un- 
willing on the one hand to ac- 
cept the crude literalism of the 
fundamentalists, and unable 
to understand the complex 
controversies of the profes- 


sional exegetes on the other, 

! the baffled believer comes to 
accept that there is a scholarly 
cons ens us that Jesus was not 
the man. let alone the God. 
that he or she had hitherto 
thought he was. 

There is no reliable source 
for information about Jesus 
outside the letters and narra- 
tives in the New Testament 
By and large we can only 
know Jesus through the words 
of foe Evangelists who be- 
lieved him to be the Son of 
God. If their tendentiousness 
makes foe Gospels worthless 
as history, and if a strictly sci- 
entific investigation reduces 
Jesus to a figure about whom 
little or nothing can be known, 
what kind of man emerges if 
we read the Gospels as if they 
were fiction? What if we ap- 
proach foe character of Jesus 
of Nazareth as we would 
Casaubon in MiddJentarch or 
Pierre in War And Peace? 


I would start with the Gos- 
pel of St Luke. He sets off at a 
fast pace, and tells a good 
story with some charming vi- 
gnettes. The young Jesus is 
portrayed as somewhat surly; 
at the age of 12 after a visit to 
Jerusalem, he stays behind 
“without his parents knowing 
it", obliging them to return 
after a day’s journey to find 
him talking to doctors in the 
Temple. When his mother 

gently rebukes him, he 

answers abruptly, almost 
rudely, in tones familiar to 
any parent of an adolescent 
son: “Why were you looking 
for me? Did you not know that 
I must be busy with my 
| Father’s affairs?" 

He is also somewhat abrupt 
when at the wedding at Cana 
Mary points out that their 
hosts have run out of wine. 
"Woman, why turn to me? My 
hour has not come.” Yet he 
rises above his own objection 


and turns jars of water into 
wine. 

Women were fond of Jesus 
and Jesus appears to have 
I been fond of them. He was 
more lenient towards 
women's weaknesses than he 
was towards those of men. per- 
mitting the “woman who had 
a bad name" to wash his feet in 
her tears and saving the wom- 
an accused of adultery from 
death by stoning. 

Despite St Paul’s assurance 
that “he was a man like us” 
and the speculation in The 
Last Temptation Of Christ 
there is no suggestion in any 
of the Gospels that Jesus him- 
self was subject to sexual 
temptations, not even when he 
was tested by Satan in the wil- 
derness. There is no descrip- 
tion of his physical appear- 
ance. He was frequently stern 
but also kind; most of his mir- 
acles suggest compassion for 
foe distressed and the dis- 
eased, although some were to 
solve temporary catering 
problems (Cana, the feeding of 
foe 5,000), and others to aston- 
ish his disciples (walking on 
foe water, catching flsh). 

It is not tbe role as a miracle- 
worker that makes him chal- 


lenging as a character In fic- 
tion. Rather it is his extraordi- 
nary air of authority. He 
seems utterly sure of the ideas 
he puts forward even though 
they are met with Incredulity 
by his contemporaries quite 
as much as they are by scep- 
tics today. Little by little, he 
gets across that he is not a 
mere prophet but the Son of 
God. When he says it too 
clearly, some in foe audience 


Doonesbury 


try to stone him. When he goes 
on to say that his flesh is real 
food and his blood real drink, 
and that only those who eat 
this flesh and drink this blood 
will live for ever, “many of his 
followers said. This Is intoler- 
able language. How could any- 
one accept it?’ " 

How indeed. Yet, as GK 
Chesterton recognised, it is 
precisely this insistence that 
he was the Son of God that 


If I 
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makes Jesus unique both in 
history and fiction. Normally 
speaking, the greater a man is, 
the less likely he is to make foe 
vary greatest claim. Here we 
reach the point where an ap- 
proach to Jesus as a character 
in fiction readies its limits. 
For what team of colluding 
authors could invent a charac- 
ter so contradictory and yet so 
convincing? One who could 
calm the winds and the seas. 
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yet permitted himself to be . 
scourged and crucified? 

if the Gospels were fiction, 
said Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
then the authors would be 
more extraordinary than their 
hero. The only hypothesis 
that satisfactorily explains 

this paradox tome is that the 
substance of the story told by 

the Evangelists istrue. - . 
Piers. Paul Read is a novelist 
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How to take Santa’s grotto present back 


«MB Pap worth 



fOMEN spend far 
' more time than 
men in search- 
ing for that 
. — special present 
ror their partner. While some 
women take more than four 
hours trying to find a gift. 

most men take less than an 

hour. 

Research compiled for Ac- 
cess. the credit card organisa- 
tion, into Christmas shopping 
habits, also shows that how- 
ever long they spend looking, 
few men or women r eall y 
know what their partner 
wants for Christmas. Those 
who do may still find they 
have bought faulty goods for 
their partner or relative. 

. M ost large retailers will 
come to the rescue and ex- 
change unwanted gifts and in 
some cases offer cash refunds. 
While you have no legal right 
to a refund if you return an 
item simply because you do 
not like it or if it turns out to 
be the wrong size, stores such 
as Marks & Spencer will still 


agree to give you a refund, 
exchange or credit note out of 
goodwill. So It is always worth 
asking. 

If the Christmas presents 
you bought turn out faulty you 
will need to to get clued up on 
your shopper's rights. 

The first fact to arm your- 
self with is that in most cases, 
if yon return faulty goods as 
quickly as possible to the 
retailer you bought them 
from, you are entitled to a fill] 
refund. The second is that you 
have exactly the same rights 
whether you bought items at 
their full price before Christ- 
mas or at a cut-price in the 
post-Christmas sales. 

By law, anything a shop 
sells you must match certain 
legal standards of satisfac- 
tion. regardless of whether 
goods are very cheap, labelled 
as a sale item or even second- 
hand. • 

Goods must be of “satisfac- 
tory quality” which means 
safe, durable, working prop- 
erly and free from defects, 
even minor ones, except 
where faults have been 
brought to your attention by 


II Beware of sales price cuts which are not all they seem | 

\ A /HEN chasing bargains washing machine saying: 

V V in the post-Christmas “was £350, now only £260" 

sales It pays to keep a wary is misleading if the machine 

eye out for price cuts that was never on sale at the 

are not be all they seem. higher price. Retailers are 

It is acriminal offence for also supposed to abide by a 
retailers to mislead enstom- voluntary industry code of 
ers about price reductions, practice on how they price 

For example, a label on a goods and services. So, 

where a line of cheap goods 
has been bought in specially 
the shop should make this 
clear by marking them 
“special purchase”. 

But because the code is 
not statutory, there Is room 
for confiision. For example, 
it is worth looking out for 

signs such as “manufactur- 
er's recommended retail 
price £299. Our price £249" 
which can exaggerate the 
man ufacturer's price to 
make your saving look big- 
ger. It is wisest to compare 
selling prices with those of 
other retailers. 


the seller. You cannot com- 
plain about an item being 
dirty if it was labelled “shop 
soiled”, for example. 

Purchases must be "fit for 
their purpose". Including any 
particular purpose you make 
known to the seller. If. say, 
you ask for waterproof boots 
fit for walking iu slush and 
snow, you should not end up 
with wet socks. 

Goodsraustbe“asde- 
scribed” on the packaging, 
labels, display signs or by a 
shop assistant. A wallet de- 
scribed as leather should not 
turn out to be plastic and a 
jumper labelled 100 per cent 


wool should be just that 
These basic statutory rights 
cover all goods bought or 
hired from a trader, whether a 
shop, street market, catalogue 
or doorstep seller. 

If goods do turn out faulty 
and you want to claim your 
right toa refund, you should 
tell the seller as soon as poss- 
ible. Although the law gives 
you a reasonable time to ex- 
amine goods you've bought to 
make sure they are satisfac- 
tory, this period is not fixed. If 
you do keep them for too long 
without complaining, you lose 
your right toa refund. 

When goods are faulty, it is 


the retailer's legal responsi- 
bility to put things right, not 
the man ufacturer's. 

While it’s best to have some 
proof of purchase when you 
return goods, your statutory 
rights are not affected if you 
have lost your receipt A credit 
card voucher, cheque stub or 
price tag should serve as well 

A refund Is your right and 
you do not have to accept the 
offer of a replacement credit 
note or free repair instead. If 
you do accept a credit note an rl 
then can’t tod anything else 
you want to spend it on, you 
are unlikely to be able to ex- 
change itibr cash later on. 


Notices displayed jp shops 
or on sales receipts say in” - , 
"no refunds on sale goods’* are 
illegal and should be reported 
to your local trading stan- 
dards department, which can 
take action against the 
retailer. 

Because by law it is I lie 
buyer of goods who has a i-on- 
tru-t with the seller, retailers 
are nut ohligi-d to do anything 
if lair Ity goods aiv returned by 
a third party, such as someone 
vrtio has received them as a 
Christmas, present. I n prac- 
tice, some stores will agree to 
deal with a complaint about a 
present. It genuinely faulty 


goods are returned to Marks & 
Spencer with or without a 
receipt, for example, the store 
nil! give a full refund regard- 
less of who takes them back. 

On top of claiming a refund 
because an item is faulty, you 
may also he able to claim com- 
pensation if you suffer a loss 
because of the fault. If. for ex- 
ample. clothes are damaged by 
a faulty iron, you should try 
claiming their replacement 
value. 

You get extra protection if 
you pay for more expensive 
goods by credit card. Under 
the Consumer Credit Act. if a 
retailer refuses to pay up 
when you return faulty goods, 
you can claim a refund from 
the credit card company pro- 
viding they cost £100 or more. 
But this is only the case if you 
use a credit card, rather than 
a debit or charge card. 

tf you return goods and fail 
to get satisfaction from the 
retailer, put your complaint 
iu writing to the shop's head 
office, address it to customer 
services or the chairman and 
enclose a photocopy of your 
proof of purchase. Always 


keep copies of correspondence 
and relevant documents. 

To avoid falling foul of at- 
tempts by retailers to with- 
draw your rights after a cer- 
tain period if a complaint 
takes a long time to resolve, 
Ashley Holmes — head of legal 
affairs at the Consumers' 
Association — advises com- 
plainants to include in all let- 
ters, “the magic formula: ‘I am 
reserving my rights’ ". 

Your final recourse If you 
get no joy from the company is 
to take them to your local 
small claims court where, 
from January 8, you can sue 
for sums of up to £3.000. The 
procedure is relatively 
straightforward. You can ini- 
tiate an action simply by visit- 
ing your County Court, filling 
in a default summons form N1 
and paying a fee of 1 per cent of 
any sum claimed up to £600 
and a flat fee of £65 for sums 
between £601 and £3,000. This 
is often sufficien t on its own to 
get the company to cough up. 
Fora list of fra publications 
on your consumer rights or to 
order copies, call the Office of 
Fair Trading on 0181-3983405. 


Drink drivers 
can still run for 
cheap cover 


IAN WYLIE finds 
that insurance . 
companies are 
surprisingly lenierlt 


k EPORTS from police 
[forces around the 
_ Jcountry this week show 
that the Christmas anti-drink 
drive campaign is cutting the 
number of motorists failing 
the breath test 

The prospect of crippling In- 
surance prem i urns following 
conviction is a further deter-, 
rent but a surprising number 
of motor insurers still adopt a 
lenient attitude towards drink 
drivers. One in five insurance 
companies now refuses cover 
to an v motorist with a drink- 
drive conviction, according to 
a study published earlier this 
month by the Portman Group, 
which campaigns against at- - ' 
cohol abuse. 

But the report's claim that 
the rema ining insurers will 
treble premiums for convicted 
drink drivers is simply not ■ 
true, according to insurance 
intermediary Motor Advice. 

A trawl through premiums 
being charged last week Indi- 
cates that some insurers will 
increase the annual premium 
of a convicted drink driver by 
as little as £10. Other insurers 
will double premiums, but 
few, if any, will treble them. ... 

For example, a 23-year-old 
male living in Exeter and driv-. 
ing a Lada Samara with a 
dean ticence and four years ' 
ni nja ims bonus would expect 
to pay £252 for comprehensive 
insurance from Sun Alliance,. . 
However, the addition o£a 
•*DR10'' to his licence — which 
indicates a conviction for 
drink driving — would raise - 


his premium by more than 100 
per cent to £514. 

In contrast, London & Edin- 
burgh adopts a much more 
relaxed stance. It would in- 
sure the same driver witha 
dean licence for £445, but 
raise the premium by only £10 
to £455 following a drink-driv- 
ing conviction. The policy ex- 
cess would also increase, but 
only by £50 to £350. 

Even greater leniency is 
shown to older motorists with 
a DRlO on their licences. A 35- 
year-old male living in the 
same place, driving the same 
car and with the same driving 
record would pay £313 to Lon- 
don & Edinburgh for compre- 
hensive insurance. 

After a drink-driving con- 
viction, the motorist would 
again have to accept a £50 in- 
crease in excess, this time to 
£150. bin the premium would 
remain exactly the same. 

Even among the insurers 
who take a tougher line on 
drink drivers, theaverage in- 
crease in premium for a 35- 
year-old is almost half that for 
a 22-year-old motorist 
‘ But another survey, pub- 
lished this week by Privilege 
Insurance, confirms that 
older drivers are more likely 
to drink and drive than 
younger motorists. 

According to the Mori poll 

of more than 650 motorists, 75 
per cent of drivers aged be- 
tween 17 and 24 c laim never to 
drink and drive, compared 
with 59 per cent erf motorists 
aged 25 and over. The poll in- 
dicates that older male drivers 
are the group most likely to 
drink and drive, while young 
males are no more likely to 
drink and drive than their fe- 
male counterparts. 


Honey Guardian is edited by 
Mar garet Hughes 



No free beer at the inn . . . This Brakspear pub in Henley joins its 74 fellows in the group as contender for a ‘Scrooge' award when the company called off its promotionPHOicGFwm e hamltwj west 


Brewer prevents customers from organising free party 


ffichard Cdbey 


C USTOMERS who had 
been hoping for free 
beer in Brakspear 
pubs this Christmas may 
now feel that the brewery 
qualifies as a contender for 
a “Scrooge*’ award. 

Last July the Oxfordshire 
brewery offered a bottle of 
beer a day for a year to any- 
body who could visit all its 
75 pubs in a five-month 
period. Doubtless Brak- 
spear regarded this as a vir- 
tually impossible odyssey. 
The more hardened 
drinkers among its custom- 


ers disagreed. Some orga- 
nised coach tours to assist 
them, some did it under 
their own steam. Dozens ac- 
quired the stamped “pass- 
port” showing that they had 
visited all the pubs — whoa 
Brakspear called the pro- 
motion off. Had the scheme 
been allowed to run its 
course hundreds more 
would probably have 
q ualifie d. 

By October, it seems, 
Brakspear realised that the 
offer would lead to tt giving 
more free beer than it had 
intended and it tried to alter 
the rules. Now just one per- 
son who has visited all the 


pubs will be entitled to 
“beer for a year”. Others 
who qualify will only get an 
umbrella with Braks pear’s 
name on it. and an empty 


There is a long history of 
misguided promotional 
offers. If Brakspear had 
done a little more research 
it might have taken heed of 
the offer made by some 
years ago by the Mansfield 
brewery, which offered a 
£500 holiday to anyone who 
visited all ofzts 196 pubs.lt 
paid for 500 holidays before 
calling a halt. 

Some sales promotion di- 
sasters have acquired the 


status of urban myth. All 
manufacturers of razors 
deny they were the one 
which banded out free sam- 
ples at football matches. 

Hoover's free flights fi- 
asco is far from a myth. The 
company’s attempts to wrig- 
gle out of Its obligations are 
well documented. Where 
customers have taken legal 
action Hoover has repeat- 
edly had to pay compensa- 
tion to people refused free 
flights. Only if people failed 
to comply with the rules 
that were in force when they 
bought their appliance do 
Hoover have any defence. 

There are enough out- 


raged Brakspear customers 
to assume that one of them 
will take a test case before 
the courts, where Brak- 
s pear's claim to have 
changed the rules so as to 
reduce the availability of 
prizes will probably receive 
short shrift 

The cases brought against 
Hoover have not yet 
reached a high enough 
court to set a legal prece- 
dent- Instead, the courts 
will have to take account of 
a precedent with a much 
longer pedigree: Car 1111 v 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball 
Company. That 1893 case 
arose out of the manufac- 


turer’s claim that anyone 
who used their smoke balls 
would be immune from in- 
fluenza. So certain was the 
firm of this claim that it an- 
nounced that it would pay 
£100 to anybody let down by 
this guarantee. Attempts to 
wriggle out of liability 
when a Mrs CarlilJ was af- 
flicted failed. 

A binding offer could be 
made to all the world as well 
as individuals. The offers 
made by Brakspear and 
anyone else making unwise 
promises are inevitably go- 
ing to be found to be equally 
binding. 

Richard Col bey is a barrister 



THERE ARE 12 DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS. 
WE’RE CLOSED ON ONE. 


Advice you can Trust 
Directly by telephone 24 hours a day 
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TRANSFER NOW TO OUR 
NEW ESCALATING TESSA 



Open our new TESSA and 
we'll guarantee you a tax-free, 
risk-free investment with interest 
rates rising every year, starting 
at 6.00% in year l. 6.25% year 2, 
630% year 3. 7.00% year 4 and 
rising to 8.00% by year 5. 

Invest anything from £3,000 
to £9,000 straight away 
and we'll guarantee "C 




*s- . w'fy” 


year term. On £9,000 you'll 
receive £12,474. 

If you already have a TESSA, 
which is maturing any time up to 
31/5/96, transfer now and we’ll 
pay 7.00% pa until the maturity 
date and automatically open 
your new .TESSA 

If you'd like to 


and we'll guarantee I^T "E 1 A/T T Q ' an escalating rate 

you a fixed amount at -I- Ijl.i lVlll . U p to 8%, call now for 


the end of the five 


SAVE & PROSPER 


your application form. 


At Christmas, 
when not a 
creature is 
stirring, not 
even a 

plumber, who 
can you turn 
to for help? 
IAN WYLIE 
finds out 


CALL TO TRANSFER OR INVEST ON 0800 829 024 

24 HOURS A DAY. SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


This offer does not affect die rates guaranteed to any previous applicants Cor our freed rate TESSA*. Interest rate 
subject ro continued avaiabiflty of fields and nay be withdrawn at any time. Once we have accepted your application, 
however, the advertised rate applies for the whole term of your account. Under current Inland Revenue regulations, 
interest recaved from a TESSA Is not subject to tax. No whhtfrvwak of .capital are allowed within die five year term 
of the account. Robert Renting & Co. Limited. (Registered Office 25 Copthali Avenue, London EC2R 7DR) accepts 
deposits as principal. Sam & Prosper Group Limited act as hs agent. K the TESSA is dosed or transferred before In 
maturity daze there may be a charge to reflect any funding costs incurred by Flemings as specified in the account rules. 


Cold Christmas. ..Susan and 
Christopher Watts’ dinner 
was saved by an electrician 

PHOTOGRAPH: FRANCIS BEAUMONT 


Time 


I T IS Christmas morning, 
but the Yuletide spirit soon 
evaporates when yon wake 
up to find a that burst pipe 
has washed a way the presents 
and an electrical fault means 
the turkey has as much 
chance of cooking in the 
freezer as in the oven. What do 
you do? Whom do you call? 

The plumber and electri- 
cian sections of the Yellow 
Pages are your only hope, but 
nobody is answering tele- 
phones today. If you are lucky 
enough to find a tradesman 
working during the festive 
period, yon are likely to incur 
call-out charges of up to £120, 
and the odds on a visit before 
the Queen's message are poor. 

Christopher and Susan 
Watts from Broughton, Hamp- 
shire were in a similar panic 
Last year when a power failure 







threatened to wreck their 
Christmas dinner. 

The day would have been 
lost had the Watts not tele- 
phoned Green Flag's Home 
Assistance Services. Within 
minutes an electrician 
returned their call. He offered 
I to come out within the hour, 
but managed to give them 
enough advice over the phone 
for them to repair the fault 
themselves. 

Green Flag's Home Assis- 
| tance Services offers help with 
things like plumbing, electric- 
ity, glazing, roofing, h Rating , 
security and drains, hi most 
cases, Green Flag subcon- 
j tracts the call-out It claims 
the average response time to 
be under 90 minutes, with 
three out of four jobs oom- 
; pleted Inside the hour. 

There is a choice of three 


levels of cover. The basic 
Home Protector policy 
restricts cover to replacing 
broken doors, windows, locks 
and keys and costs £1539 per 
annum Thp annual premium 
for the intermediate Home As- 
sist cover Is £72, which offers 
help to unblock toilets, sinks 
and showers, fix central heat- 
ing systems or mend power 
circuits and cookers. External 
repairs to leaking roofs, dan- 
gerous chimneys and blocked 
drainpipes are covered by 
Home Assist Plus, which costs 
£96 a year. 

Call-out charges are in- 
cluded. as are the first £100 for 
parts and. materials. Three 
hours of free labour are 
thrown in with Home Protec- 
tor and Home Assist. while 
Home Assist Plus covers the 
first four hours of labour. 


RAC Insurance Services 
offers similar “home break- 
down” cover. Its Home Emer- 
gency service, which costs £59 
per annum, provides help 
with electrical, plumbing; cen- 
tral healing, hot water, roof- 
ing and glaring emergencies. 
Policyholders must pay fbr 
parts and materials. 

Some domestic disasters 
are covered by household in- 
surance policies, and most 
household insurers now offer 
emergency helplines to assist 
with claims-related repairs. 

More and more household 
insurance policies now offer a 
service — usually run by 
specialist assistance compa- 
nies such as Mondial, Gesa or 
Green Flag— to handle crises 
. that won’t necessarily result 
in an insurance claim. 

Lloyds Bank Insurance Ser- 


[ vices, for example, offers 
emergency assistance cover as 
! an add-on to its build in g s and 
I contents cover. Its 36&-days-a- 
1 year Home Assistance policy, 

1 offered through Mondial, cov- 

ers problems with plum b ing. 

electricity or gas supplies, 
glazing, central healing and 
i roofing. Helpline assistance 
incldues medical advice and 
bereavement counselling. 
Policyholders can even call 

out a tree surgeon. 

Lloyds has cut the price to 
£2.95 per month, although the 
offer finishes at the end of this 
month. Call-out charges are 
included, as are the first two 
hours of labour and £100 
worth of materials and parts. 

Some insurers, however, 
offer the same cover as stan- 
dard within their household . 
policies. 


Card issuers set for 
January credit spree 









Cliff Jones 

HOPPERS have hit the 
^krfugh street in force in 
^^the run up to Christmas 
with Mintel forecasting that 
extra spending over the 
Christmas period will hit the 
£7 billion mark. 

And banks and building 
societies are now gearing up 
for the post-Christmas may- 
hem of the January sales by 
cutting their lending rates. 

As of New Year's Day, Bar- 
clayeard users will be able to 
take advantage of its new 
annual percentage rate (APR) 
of 22.6, which has been cut by 
a third of a percentage point. 

The Cooperative Bank has 
reduced the rate on its gold 
Visa card to II I APR. Save & 
Prosper s base rate card has 
fallen to 12.1 APR from 12.4 
APR. The Coop Bank will fur- 
ther tempt people to brave the 
sales when it reduces the rate 
on its Robert Owen Visa card 
from 22.4 APR to 21.7 APR on 
January 2. On that day. First 


Direct will also reduce the 
APR on Its Visa card from 20.8 
to 19.9. 

Even so, card rates still 
remain high, despite a steady 
drop in other lending rates 
following this month’s cut in 
bank base rates. 

Barclays, which last cut its 
card rate in January 1994, is to 
reduce personal loan rates. 
From Wednesday, customers 
who take out a Barclay loan of 
£500 to £2.900 will be charged 

20.9 APR instead of the exist- 
ing 22.9 APR. The interest rate 
on loans of between £3,000 and 
£7.400 has been reduced from 

18.9 APR to 17.9 APR and the 
loans ofup to £10.000 carry a ■ 
rate of 149 APR instead of 15.9 
APR. 

NatWest responded to the 
Barclayloan cuts by reducing 
its personal loan rates for the 
sale season to their lowest 
level in 16 years. The APR on 
loans of between £500 and 
£2,000 remains the same at 
18.9, but larger loans have 
been reduced by 1 per cent 
from January 2 until the end 


of Febuary. Loans of £2,100 to 
£4,000 carry a 15.9 APR and the 
rate on bigger loans has 
dropped to 14.9 APR. 

NatWest has not reduced 
the borrowing rates on Access 
or Visa cards, which are 
among the highest, 23.4 APR. 

Nationwide has cut l pa* 
cent off rates on loans taken 
out before January 1 . The bor- 
rowing rate up to £4,000 is 18.9 
APR. The rate for larger loans 
up to £7,000 is 17.9 APR and 
loans up to £10.000 will be 
charged at an APR of 16. 9. 

Abbey National has also cut 
rates by up to 1.5 per cent on 
loans taken out alter next . 
Wednesday and before the end 
of February. During this 
period, the APR on a £2,000 
loan will be 169. 

Shoppers are warned by 
credit card insurer Sentinel to 
guard against theft It reckons 
that before the last weary 
shopper emerges from the 
January sales, 5,000 plastic 
cards will be lost or stolen 
every day. costing about £10 
million. 


WE THINK DEB RETT'S 


WOULD 


As you can see. our UK Blue Chip Unit Trust invests in the cream of British equities. Since 
we launched it in 1991. the trust has risen by over 70% - beating all 87 of the other trusts 
in its sector* So, if you're looking for the best in British stocks, you could hardly be in better 
company. To find out more, contact your Independent Financial Adviser or call this number. 
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Fyffes and the 
Windward 
Islands have 
taken over a 

volatile trade 

at mercy of 
storms, pests 
and the EU 


Packing up ... St Lucia was 
one of Geest's regular 
weekly banana suppliers 

PHOTOSHAPH: PHILIP WOCMUTH 
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Geest dumps banana business 


Roger Come 


G EEST yesterday 

sold its b ananas 
business for al- 
most £150 million 
to a joint venture 
between arch-rival Fyffes and 
the Windward Islands. Geest’s 
main supplier. 

The sale will be accompa- 
nied by a boardroom shake-up 
which will see the departure 
of chief executive David Sug- 
den — with a pay-off that is 
expected to reach up to 
£500.000. 

The board will also lose Stu- 
art Anderson, who remains 
with the banana business, and 
Bob Fisher, who had headed 
the banana operations until 
recently. 

Geest's exit from bananas 
ends a dismal episode during 
which it has suffered from 
storms, pests and the vagaries 
of the European Union ba- 


nana regime, which has 
resulted in surging imports 
and a supermarket price war 
which has seen bananas over- 
take apples as Britain 's . 
favourite fruit. 

The company has had to 
issue five profit warnings in 
the past three years as one 
crisis after another has sent 
profits skidding. 

Geest chairman, Michael 
Dowdall. said the company 
wanted to escape from the vol- 
atility of the banana business. 
"The division has had a vola- 
tile performance in recent 
years and is likely to require 
greater scale prior to the end- 
ing of the existing European 
banana regime," he said. 

Arnhim Eustace, chairman 
of JWe's partner. Wibdeco. 
said: "Hie acquisition realises ' 
a long-held ambition within the 
Windward Islands to be In- 
volved in the shipping and dis- 
tribution of our bananas.'* 

Geest's shares soared yes- 


terday because the sale price 
for the banana business was 
around £20 million higher 
than had been expected. But 
the 39p rise left the shares at 
only lSGp. well below the 1993 
peak of 479p. 

The company's abandon- 
ment of bananas was 
prompted by the plummeting 
price of the fruit this autumn, 
after it had predicted in 
Septem ber that prices would 
remain fiat. This was the last 
straw, after losses stemming 
from tropical storms and pests 
which damaged the crop in 
Geest* s Costa Rica plantation. 

On top of these natural di- 
sasters came the EU banana 
regime, which continued pref- 
! erence for fruit from Europe's 
former colonies, but neverthe- 
less gave greater access to so- 
called “dollar bananas" from 
Central America. The influx of 
dollar bananas bag driven 
down prices this autumn. 

The joint-venture partners 


will pay Geest a total of £147.5 
million, with each subscribing 
£20 million in shares and the 
balance made up of loans. The 
Windward Islands govern- 
ment will guarantee Wibde- 
co's contribution. 

Fyffes chairman Neil 
McCann said yesterday: "We 
are delighted In having been 
successful in acquiring the ba- 
nana business. We believe 
this marks the beginning of a 
long and successful relation- 
ship with Wibdeco. " 

Fyffes said that the Geest 
business would be run at arms 
length from its existing opera- 
tions. but it also said it would 
benefit from a closer trading 
relationship with Wibdeco 
and from the greater scale of 
its European business. 

The joint venture is ex- 
pected to recoup a substantial 
part of the purchase price by 
selling the disastrous Costa 
Rica plantation and Geest’s 
two ships, which are char- 
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tered to other operators. 
Geest aftnsto concentrate 


on its fresh convenience foods Geest’s profits last year. 


business, which supplies 
supermarkets with salads. 


Now that the poisoned pill 
of bananas has been removed 


SFO pursues small swindlers 


Dan Atkinson 


SHIFT in strategy, 
towards smaller cases 
the provinces and 
away from big "glamour" 
prosecutions in London, has 
pushed up the workload of the 
Serious Fraud Office by 30 per 
cent Swindlers in the regions 
will find no place to hide, an 

SFO source suggested last 

night 

Director George Staple yes- 
terday marked the first anni- 
versary of Guinness convict 
Ernest Saunders’s reference 
back to the Court of Appeal— 
a move seen at the time as 
catastrophic for the SFO — 
with an end-of-year statement 


highlighting the changing na- 
ture of the anti-fraud strike 
force. 

Not only did the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Taylor, and his 
fellow judges throw out the 
appeals of Mr Saunders. Ger- 
ald Ronson. Anthony Parnes 
and Jack Lyons, but the SFO, 
by lowering from £5 million to 

£1 million the threshold at 
which it will investigate 
fraud, has turned up the heat 
on bent solicitors, rogue busi- 
nessmen and other fraudsters 
across the country. 

"The number of cases being 
dealt with by the office has 
increased by 30 per cent, from 
50 to 65, in just nine months,” 
Mr Staple said. "All the indi- 
cations are that our workload 


1 will continue to rise substan- 
tially.” 

In part, the change in em- 
phasis was triggered by the 
Davie Committee's report into 
the SFO's future, which 
recommended a lower trigger 
point for office inquiries. Now 
the SFO can pursue more 
smaller fraudsters with Its 
talk-or-else Section 2 powers, 
under which suspects do not 
have the right to silence. 

Co-operation with county 
and regional constabularies 
has grown with cases includ- 
ing Legal Aid fraud and a clas- 
sic "long-firm" con, in which 
a bogus business borrowed a 
large amount of money and 
disappeared. 

The office is recruiting 


extra staff to cope with the 
heavier workload. Interviews 
are underway for a dozen 
more financial investigators, 
and other staff levels will in- 
crease slightly. 

Meanwhile, since February, 
Parliament has allowed Sec- 
tion 2 powers to be used at the 
request of foreign agencies in- 
vestigating fraud. Since this 
change, 19 requests have been 
received, 31 Section 2 notices 
have been issued and seven 
searches carried out 

Mr Staple said: "All the in- 
dications are that demand for 
use of these powers will in- 
crease further.” The office em- 
phasised that all foreign 
requests have to be cleared by 
the Home Office. 


dips, soup, pasta dishes, bread Geest is thought likely to be a 
and pizza. This business has takeover target for other food 
prod uced consistent growth companies. 


Mercury supports 
Oftel against BT 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


T HE BRUISING battle 
between British Tele- 
com and Oftel, the in- 
dustry regulator, intensi- 
fied yesterday when 
Mercury nailed its colours 
to the regulator’s mast. 

leaving Britain’s biggest 
phone company to fight a 
lone battle over radical 
changes to licences. 

Mercury welcomed Of- 
fers proposal to alter its 
licence to include a general 
ban on anti-competitive be- 
haviour in return for the 
promise of reduced regula- 
tion of its operations. 

On Thursday BT vehe- 
mently opposed a similar 
change to its licence, claim- 
ing that it gave the regula- 
tor sweeping new powers 
over its business and failed 
to provide certainty about 
what constituted anti-com- 
petitive behaviour. 

A Mercury spokesman 
said: "We folly support the 
idea of getting rid iff a lot of 
details, obligations and reg- 


Risk of longer prison sentence forces Leeson to reconsider appeal 


Pa ulina Springe!* 

N ICK LEESON. the forma- 
trader whose £860 million 
losses brought down Barings 
Bank, Is seriously considering 
abandoning an appeal against 
any of his six-and-a-half year 
jail sentence in Singapore. 

Leeson’s lawyers said yes- 
terday there was a very real 


News in brief 

Broadgate buy 
is completed 

British Land Co yesterday ex- 
changed -contracts to buy the 

remaining 50 percmm 

Broadgate Properties which it 
does not already own, for a 
maximum total cash consider- 
ation of £121.5 million. It said 
the transaction, which is con- 
ditional on the approval Of 

British Land’sshareh^ws. 

is expected to he completed on 
January 15. 

Watermark 

The European Commission . 
has cleared 

Eanx to take over Northum- 
brian Water. The combmed 
group wouldhoI dt7? ° 01 
g^nces for water STOP&uj 

England and W ales, r epresent 
^^centofw^rcustom- 
ersand 6.2 per cent of sewer- 
age services, it said. j 

Natwestmove 

NatWest Bank's highest-I*n d i 
director, ^otm TugwelL who j 
earned £1.5 million last 

has resigned frofo the board to 

become pr^dentandAief 

ass*- 

nancial Group. 


risk that an appeal would 
result in the sentence being 
increased by a year to seven 
and a half years. 

The Leeson team may con- 
sider an appeal particularly 
risky in the light of predic- 
tions by legal experts that Lee- 
son might serve only three 

and a half to four years if he 
gets remission for good 
behaviour. 


John Koh, Leeson's Singa- 
pore lawyer, is studying the 
trial judge’s written reasons 
for the sentence and must de- 
cide by December 30 whether 

or not to proceed with an ap- 
peal. An announcement is ex- 
pected next week. 

"He’s going to take the 
Christmas holidays to review 
tlie document and then see 
Nick Leeson about it” said a 


spokeswoman for Mr Koh. 

Leeson, 28. was originally 
charged with li counts of 
fraud and forgery but in an 
apparent plea bargain, tbe 
prosecution proceeded with 
only two charges of cheating. 
Leeson was sentenced on De- 
cember 2 but subsequently 
lodged a notice of appeal 
against the six-year sentence 
on (me of the charges. 


illations in our licence. For 
example, we are only 
allowed to offer services to 
an oil rig so long as it Is 
stationary . We have to stop 
if it is towed anywhere. 

"We equally support the 
principle of a general 
licence condition designed 
to curb and deter anti-com- 
petitive behaviour.” 

However, Mercury is con- 
1 testing Oftel's claim that 
controls over its interna- 
tional business must 
remain in place because 
I only Mercury and BT are 
l allowed to handle such 
business in the UK. It be- 
lieves the ban on anti-com- 
petitive practices makes the 
controls unnecessary. 

• Rod Olsen, the Cable and 
Wireless finance director 
due to become acting chief 
executive in the new year, 
has been appointed chair- 
man of Mercury, the 
group's UK phone subsid- 
iary, with Stephen Pettit as 
deputy chairman. The posts 
became vacant after C&Ws 
chairman. Lord Young, and 
chief executive, James 
Ross, were sacked. 


Finding w 
to Bretton 


■ 1993 1994 1995* 

• Jan-Sep a annual ran 

in recent years and was res- 
ponsible for40 per cent of 


Alex Brummer 

A MONG the myriad of 
/ \ holiday greetings 
# Vreceived here in recent 
days, only one was really 
touching. This was not be- 
cause of the beauty of the de- 
sign or the sumptuous con- 
tents but the quality of the 
message. 

In keeping with the spirit iff 
the season, it casts some 
bright light on a pressing 
agenda only too easily lost In 
the fog of brandy fumes and 
glistening gifts. It is a lonely 
cry* from an official working 
high up in the Japanese 
Research Institute: he la- 
ments that the politicians and 
Bretton Woods institutions no 
longer seem interested in val- 
ues which led to their creation 
just over half a century ago. 

"In order to save our chil- 
dren, and our children's chil- 
dren from contaminated 

oceans, from poisoned fish 
and other marine products, to 
keep the air clean, and indeed 
practically save the whole 
universe from environmental 
devastations caused by nu- 
clear oubursts", action is 
needed to strengthen the mon- 
etary organisations. This 
means providing resources to 
the new democracies of east- 
ern Europe and South-east 
Asia. And, by extension, deal- 
ing with the huge unfinished 
complex of development assis- 
tance issues which were left 
in abeyance when finance 
ministers from around the 
world last focused on them as 
the Washington foliage 
turned golden and russet in 
early October. 

There is a tendency in the 
development universe now to 
concentrate so much atten- 
tion on the crisis of tbe mo- 
ment — Bosnia, supporting 
the Palestinian peace, putting 
Rwanda back together again 
— that the more prosaic work 
receives less attention. 

Clearly, it is important for 
the World Bazik’s self-image as 
a relevant institution — after 
a long period of negative atten- 
tion — that it is seen to be 
acting with some urgency to 
provide economic advice and 
co-ordinate funds to support 
newly forged peace accords. 
The creation of an emergency 
$500 million fond, to finance 
priority needs in the first 
quarter ofl996, is useful. The 
real difficulty, as with all such 
emergency aid programmes, 
is sustaining development 
flows after the initial enthusi- 
asm of the backers of peace 
has started to ebb- 



T HE ability of the World 
Bank and the IMF to sus- 
tain the needs of not just 
Bosnia but a range of the poor- 
est developing countries will 
be dependent upon some lead- 
ership from western finance 
ministers. This means 
1 addressing with real urgency 
several outstanding matters: 
new resources for the Interna- 
tional Development Associa- 
tion (ID Ay, multilateral debt 
forgiveness for the poorest 
nations and the interrelated 
question of providing more 
funds to recycle and perhaps 
wipe out the IMF's lending to 
poorer countries to encourage 
macro-economic reforms. 

First, the IDA, which if it is 
properly fonded for a further 
three years from July 1996 
will have the burden of provid- 
ing aid flows to Bosnia 
together with the poorer 
Asian republics of the former 


Japan’s banks say bad debt Three chairs for the mandarins 
rule is driving them to ruin keen to make a big impression 


Kevin Raffert y In Tokyo 

«HE heads of big Japanese 

I banks yesterday accused 

the minis try of finance of 
driving them to nim by trying 
to force them to bear the bulk 
of the bad debts of seven bank- 
rupt housing loan associa- 
tions. 

Having already been forced 
to accept3,500 billion yen 
{£23 billion) of the primary 
losses totalling 6,-HJO billion 
y0Q^ tho hanks faavs bwn told 
they must be prepared to mop 

np secondary losses too— be- 
tween 50 and 100 per cent of 

the primary losses, according 
to pessimists. 

Ttoru Hashimoto, president 
of Fuji Bank and chairman of 
the federation of Japanese 

bankers’ associations, has al- 
ready drawn the line in the 

sand, saying that the big 

banks have paid enough ana 
that if they accept any more 
liabilities they fhcesuits from 

aggrieved shareholder for , 

bad manag ement of the banks 

thuds. , 

Another leading banker 


ness ofihe banking system. 


but it seems to be doing every- 
thing it canto ruin us." 

The hankers are doubly 
angry because the politically 
powerful agricultural cooper- 
atives that provided much of 
the foods that fuelled the 
housing associations' ill-ad- 
vised spending spree during 
the years of the "bubble econo- 
my” of the late 1980s “are get- 
ting away virtually scot-free, 
paying for just 530 billion yen 
of their mistakes", according 

to a senior manager of one of 

Japan’s biggest banks. 

Toyoo Gyohten, chairman 

of Bank of Tokyo and formerly 
the top international bureau- 
crat at the finance ministry , 
yesterday joined in the chorus 
of criticism, saying that if the 
ministry "continues this kind 
of thing, the era may come 
again when Japanese young 
people could start to riot” . 

He was expressing worries ( 
about the ministry’s failure to 
get the economy moving, 
which is causing alarm over 
rising unemployment among 
the young. 

Finance minister Masayo- 
shi Takemura yesterday tried 
to defend the scheme, saying 
that the financial crisis threat- 
ened both savings and the 
economy itself. 


John Glover In Milan 

I N CASH-STRAPPED Britain 
Ithe deputy prime minister 
spends afortune on a desk 
system to celebrate his final 
ascent to greatness. But in 
Italy, a by-word for profligate 
bribes, even the highest and 
lowest civil servant's desks 
cannot escape spending cuts, 
j There, Lamberto D ini's gov- 
ernment. which is looking for 
an extra 5.7 trillion lire 
(£2,2 billion) to help close the 
budget deficit, has come up 
with the ploy of desk-downsiz- 
ing. A 100-page decree from 
Italy’s treasury ministry, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, 
sets out the size of desks that 

will, in future, grace govern- 
ment offices. It will bring sav- 
ings of up to 30 per cent on the 
government's furniture bill 
Top-ranking bureaucrats — 
dirigemi — will have to make 
do with desks 1.8 metres long 


and 90cm wide, a far cry from 
the magnificent pieces their 
offices currently feature. The 
desks in the offices of the/hn- 
zioTtari, one rung below, will 
stay at 1.6 metres by 80cm. 

But, although the new regu- 
lations mainta in the sta tus dif- 
ferential between the top two 
positions on the greasy pole, 
the gap between rungs two 
and three is to disappear. 
Clerks, too, will be allowed 
desks 1.6 metres by 80cm. 

At the top. desks are to be of 
chestnut or teak. The mid- 
level officials will have veneer 
and clerks, while enjoying 
desks of the same size, will 
have to make do with plywood. 

The wide-ranging reform is 
not confined to desks — all 
government office furniture is 
involved. While from now on 
it may be hard for members of 
tbe public to guess the rank of 
file bureaucrat facing them 
from the size of his desk, his 
chair will give tbe game away. 


Next week: Is your present economically rational? 

Will Hutton ponders the irrationality of Christmas gifts on the Economies Page next . 
Wednesday white Dan Atldnaon's Worm’e Eye argues that 1996 should be Antf-Bustness 
Year. Vic Keegan's Notebook and a full news service return on Thursday. In common with 
otheredftioneof British newspapers printed and distributed from Frankfurt, International 
Guardian «rin not be (mbBsiied on He** Yew's Day. 


Notice to Cardholders of 
Interest Change 


Due to the change in Base Rate from 
6,75% to 6.50%, your Advana Visa 
Card interest rate for Purchases and 
Cash Advances will be reduced 
accordingly from the first day of 
next month. 'Your interest rate margin 


over Base Rate remains constant. 
Condition 5 of your Advanra Visa Card 
Conditions of Use is varied accordingly; 
If you have any questions about this 
change, please cal] our Customer 
Service Centre on: 


•■^vv/ivlOT 



TOURIST RATES — SANK SELLS 


f'JpWW, 


(calls charged at local rate). 


Australia 2.01 
Austria 15.00 
Belgium 44J0 

Canada 2.04 

Cyprus 0.605 
Denmark 8.37 
Finland 6.65 


France 7.35 
Germany 2.16 
Greece 364.00 
Hong Kang 1 1. 
India 53.03 
Ireland 0.95 
Israel 4.00 


Italy 2.405 
Malta 0.537S 
Netherlands 2.425 
70 New Zealand 2.33 
Norway 9.56 
Portugal 226.00 
Saudi Arabia 5.75 


Singapore 2.14 
South Africa 547 
Spain 182.00 
Sweden 10.15 
SwHxartand 1.725 
Turkey 64.779 
USA 1.5050 


Supplied ey NaiWast Sank laxcludmo Mian rupee and Israeli cftata/l 
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The script 
for 1995 had 
Ken Clarke 
fixing the 
recovery. 
Nobody 
expected a 
derivatives 
dealer to be 
the villain. 
DAN 

ATKINSON 
looks back in 
bemusement 



The year Nick lived dangerously 







T HE Royal Air Force 
has developed the 
unfortunate habit 
of declaring the pre- 
vious nigfat's sor- 
ties to have been 
100 percent successful, add- 
ing that the enemy will be 
lucky to stay in the game until 
the end of the week. Only later 
does it emerge that half the 
bombs missed their targets. 

To live through 1995 was to 
experience a similar shouting 
of the odds prior to knowledge 
of the form; the economy was 
going absolutely swimmingly 
... until the hard data came in, 
when it transpired that it 

wasn't Yet so many hopes had 
been invested in Year Three 
(nay. Year Four! of the 
"recovery” that anyone point- 
ing to the awftai truth risked, 
at the very least an on-air ear- 
wigging for “talking Britain 
down "from Michael 
Heseltine. 

It was rather like the plot of 
a crime-caper-going-wrong 
film. The great turnaround 
year 1995 that was to restore 
consumer confidence, elimi- 
nate negative equity, build on 
the “recovery” and put the 
Government back on course 
for re-election, was in perma- 
nent conflict with the year as 
it really was. And if 1995 
resembled a comedy-crime 
caper, its main character was 
without doubt Nicholas Wil- 
liam Leeson, the 28-year-old 
plasterer's son from Watford 
who opened the year as an 
unknown speculator and 
ended it as a world-famous 
convict be ginning a 6lfc-year 
prison sentence. 

Leeson wandered through 
1995 like a ghostly refugee 
from the 1980s: after news 
broke in late February that his 
wild gambles had brought the 
venerable Barings Bank to Its 


knees, a disbelieving nation 
followed his flight through 
Malaya to Brunei to Frank- 
fUrt, his vain attempts to 
reach Britain and his even- 
tual extradition to Singapore. 

Wherever he wandered, . 
Leeson knocked over one nos- 
trum after another. Bank of 
England demands for “greater 
independence” looked a little 
sick after its failure to spot the 
imminent collapse; the claim 
that Britain's future lay “on 
the Pacific Rim” took on a 
new meaning after Leeson's 
near-£l billion worth of sour 
Far Eastern bets came to light 
and the sale of bankrupt Bar- 
ings to ING of the Netherlands 
for £1 seemed to bring fee cur- 
tain do wn on that 1980s grand 
opera “London as world finan- 
cial capitaT’. 

Indeed, by the year’s end 
there was scarcely a famous 
City name stlQ to British 
hands. SG Warburg went to 
Swiss Bank Corporation in 
May, and In July Kletnwort 
was bought by Dresdner Bank 


of Germany. Smith New Court 
fell to Merrill Lynch of the US 
in the summer. 

The high street banks 
seemed determine to outdo 
each other in redundancies. 

In early April, union leaders 
sought clarification of a pre- 
diction by Sir Brian Pitman, 
chief executive of Lloyds 
Bank, that one in five jobs 
were set to disappear on topof 
the 100.000 lost since the late 
1980s. Barclays staff struck 
twice, in May and June. 

J UST as Leeson was 
being cited as proof 
of the sickness of the 
Anglo-Saxon system. 
Japan's Dai wa Bank 
admitted that its 
very own rogue trader, Toshi- 
hide Iguehi, had lost £700 mil- 
lion on US bonds. 

The Year of Going Wrong 
was punctuated by toe crash 
of mighty oaks in the forest 
Three days into the new year. 
MsuriceSaatcto, deposed 
chairman of the eponymous 


advertising agency, severed 
all links with Saatchi & Saat- 
chi. He founded the New Saat- 
chi agency and waltzed off 
with clients including British 
Airways and Qantas. 

Mick Newmarch enjoyed 
precisely 23 days of the new 
year as chief executive of the 
Pru; he quit complaining that 
the financial sendees indus- 
try's regulators had put him in 
an impossible position. 

March saw the last exit of 
maverick tycoon Tiny Row- 
land from the Ltmrho trading 
group. He tried to force direc- 
tors to install him as presi- 
dent but his once greatest 
fans — Lonrho’s small share- 
holders — helped to throw out 
the proposal. 

And just as Lloyd's of Lon- 
don was hopingfor a little sta- 
bility, chief executive Peter 
Middleton slung his hook on 
November 15 to join the US 
investment house, Salomon 
Brothers. On November 21. a 
key figure in toe great "enter- 
prise" mythology of our time. 


Putting on the spin 


What do ti n * facta show? Budd uasnext . Our 
client is not a crook —John Koh. Nick Leeson's 
Singapore lawyer in defence speech 

As stupid as It may sound, none of this Is 
really real money —Nick Leeson to DavW Frost 

Boy, does he have some skeletons — Mary 

EDen Synon, scorned tavar of Rupert Pennant-Rea 

■ to y good peopta fa tlw c o m m ercial world 
are put off by the tabloid Intrusion tnto the 

private three of those In pubUe positions. 

After the events of the past few days, this 

reluctance to now wdl In c r ease — Rupert 

Pennant-Rea's letter of resignation 

We have cut taxes, wears cutti n g fax es. 
When we can afford Hand It Is fa the 


Interests of the economy, we will cut taxes 
again —Kenneth Clarke's Budget speech 

If this Budget was supposed to relaunch the 
Conservative party. It will fail — Tony Blair's 

response 

What has to happen Is a sharing of the pain 

— Sir Alaatair Morton. Eurotunnel chairman, after 
banks froze interest payments on £8 billion loans 

There’s been more strategy in Forte fa the 
last 10 days than bt the last 10 years 

— Gerry Robinson, Granada chief executive, 
asking Takeover Panel to block Trophy hotel' safes 

This has been cobbled together on ths back 
Of an envelo p e — Room Forte rejecting £3.4 
billion bid for group built by his father 


Lord Young, was asked to 
leave the chair of once-placid 
Cable and Wireless. He had 
engaged in open warfare with 
chief executive James Ross, 
also invited to quit 

B UT the biggest 
scalp of all was 
taken early in toe 
year, in the 
“Bonk of Eng- 
land" affair. Dep- 
uty governor Rupert Pennant- 
Rea resigned in March after 
his former-mistress, Mary 
Ellen Synon, went public with 
details of their relationship, 
including indiscretions in 
Governor Eddie George's 
dressing room. 

The Year of Going Wrong 
treated some better than 
others. True, Cedric Brown 
and his fellow British Gas di- 
rectors suffered shareholder 
opprobrium regarding their 
eye-popping pay packets, and 
National Grid chiefs had their 
arms twisted by Energy Min- 
ister Tim Eggar, who wanted 
them to forgo their entitle- 
ment to a £4 million pay-and- 
perks deal (they refused). The 
£15 billion-worth of takeover 
bids in toe utilities sector 
must have consoled power and 
water bosses with the feeling 
that somebody loved them. 

This buying spree formed 
part of a record wave of take- 
overs topping £66 billion, rem- 
iniscent of the glory days of 
the 1980s. But the difference 
this time was that few 
bothered to pretend that the 
merger mania had anything 
much to do with "synergy” or 
“creating world-class play- 
ers". When Glaxo swallowed 
Wellcome for £9.1 billion, and 
Lloyds Bank took TSB. ob- 
servers waited for the first 
wave of job losses. And as the 
year drew to a close with Gra- 


Package tour by roundabout route 



Roger Cowe 


T MAY be a load of old 
rubbish, all those dis- 
carded boxes and wrap- 
ping paper spilling from 
your bulging dustbins next 
week. But just think. In five 
years’ time Britain might 
have a proper infrastructure 
tor recycling this useful 
material. 

Or at least half of It That’s 
all thatis required under. 


yes, a European Union pack- 
aging directive that is driv- . 
Ing Britain reluctantly and 
belatedly In fixe wake of our 
continental neighbours. 

Hie delay in getting to 
gripe with this very visible 
environmental issue is not 
because the Government is 
reluctant to address it In 
the 1990 white paper This 
Common Inheritance, min- 
isters said Industry should 
work to reduce packaging. 

Bat while the desire for 
action has been evident, the 
will to make something hap- 
pen has not. John Gummer, 
the Environment Secretary, 
passed the buck to industry. 
In 1993 he summoned an ad- 
hoc group of company bosses 
from retailers, companies 
which became known as 
packer/fillers and the man- 
ufacturers of packaging ma- 
teriaL He told them to come 


up with a “voluntary” plan 
to meet the EU targets. 

Individually, industrial- 
ists are generally very good 
at working out how to meet 
targets. It Is what they do for 

a living. A group of industri- 
alists is a different matter, 
however, unless they have 
genuine common interests. 

So the Producer Responsi- 
bility Group which had been 
charged with developing a 
voluntary scheme eventu- 
ally had to admit defeat in 
the face of £100 million pro- 
jected costs and mutual mis- 
trust about who would end 
up paying the bill. 

Mr Gummer bad to admit 
defeat as well, reluctantly 
accepting that there would 
have to be legal backing for 
Br itain ’s recycling effort 

That didn’t help much . 
however, because then the 
PRGhad to work out how to 


apportion the legal responsi- 
bility, as well os the cost 
One deadline after an- 
other passed, with the manu- 
facturers falling out with 
the retailers, and the 
retailers with each other. 

An eminent arbitrator. Sir 
Sidney Lipworth, was called 
in, to little effect. 

This year the group, which 
had become V-WRAG, pre- 
sented Mr Gummer with six 
options, none of which had 
anything approaching uni- 
versal industry support. At 
the last minute, surprise, 
surprise, a seventh option 
was added, which was sup- 
posed to be a compromise 
but which also did not com- 
mand widespread support. 
Finally, last week, heads 
were banged together and 
Mr Gummer ended up with 
something that can form the 
basis of regulations to be 


presented to Parliament in 
the new year. 

A huge sigh of relief, then, 
tor all concerned. Except 
that these three years have 
done nothing to increase the 
quantity of packaging recy- 
cled. Only now can Valpak, 
the industry body which has 
to organise the system, get 
round to thinking about the 
logistics of collection and the 
means of encouraging mar- 
kets tor recycled materials. 

Worse still, nobody seems 
to have remembered that the 
whole point of the exercise 
was to be the reduction of 
packaging waste. 

In a report this week. 
Friends of the Earth cited 
this case as evidence that 
voluntarism leads to less 
chance of achieving govern- 
ment objectives. But at least 
your dustbin might be made 
of recycled plastic. 



nada's £3.4 billion bid tor 
Forte, it was hard to find any- 
one who imagined that suc- 
cess would lead to a night’s 
stay in a Forte hotel becoming 
a more (or less) agreeable 
experience. 

Not that any of this mat- 
tered to the stock market 
which, displaying its usual fi- 
delity to the real economy, 
recorded a 20 per cent return 
in equities, ranking 1995 as 
seventh out of the past 20 
years. And in two areas, there 
was a return to the “bubble- 
stock’’ mania of the mid-1980s. 
Commercial radio, progres- 
sively decontrolled by the 
Government boomed in ap- 
parent defiance of every law of 
supply and demand. As new 
frequencies were “freed up”, 
new stations sprouted and 
new listeners were recruited. 

The other market bubble 
was computer technology, 
with smaller companies rid- 
ing on the back of the ludi- 
crous puffery that surrounded 
the launch in August of Micro- 
soft's Windows 95 software. 

The principle of "mutual- 
ity" headed for the history 
books: in August the Halifax 
and Leeds building societies 
merged prior to a share float 


and Cheltenham & Gloucester 
joined Lloyds Bank. 

One high-profile victim of 
the year was Kenneth Clarke, 
the Chancellor. In a going-ac- 
cording-to-plan 1995, this 
would have been his trium- 
phant year. Memories erf the 
1993 tax increases would fade 
as sacrifices began to payoff 
anda new glow of prosperity, 
reminiscent of Ready Brek ad- 
vertisements, suffused the 
British people. 

But the 1995 effect scup- 
pered this, as so much else. 
Blustery February opened 
with a 0.5 percent base-rate 
increase to 6.75 per cent, the 
third rise in five months. Up- 
ward-moving commodity 
prices were blamed. 

A MONTH later, Mr 
Clarke was in 
trouble after 
citing the Consett 
steelworks, dosed 
15 years previ- 
ously, as one of the country’s 
most efficient. He repeated 
this party piece by praising 
the endeavours of a nappy fac- 
tory which had been modern- 
ised (ie closed) in 1991. 

True, Mr Clarke enjoyed 
one shining hour in 1995. He 


told Eddie George to shove off 
in May, when the latter sug- 
gested that a farther rate rise 
was just the ticket to keep 
"recovery" on the road. One 
month later, the Chancellor 
was vindicated. Sad to say, the 
data supporting his vindica- . 
tion — showing tolling factory 
production, mortgage lending 
and volumes of goods sold in 
shops— unde timed the 
ghastly truth about the 
“recovery". 

Against this background, 
the Chancellor’s 1995 stag- 
gered to its climax: the No- 
vember^ Budget In the see- 
nario, this was The Big One, 
not so much a Budget as a 
fruit -machine. In the real 
world, the room for ma- 
noeuvre was so tight that the 
big BIG tax cat amounted 
to . . . one penny in the pound. 

Given the way the great 
turnaround year actually 
turned out, few were predict- 
ing anything very cheery for 

1996. Alter The Year of Going 
Wrong, maybe this would be 
merely a year of hanging on, 
in the hope of some eventual 
upturn to fortunes. 

As with Prisoner Leeson, 
perhaps good behaviour will 
earn us all some remission. 
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Solution Ho. 8004 


Stocking filler! Guard 1X0 
Quick Crossword Book 3 
(Penguin) now out, S3- 99 
from bookshops. Books 1 
and 2 also available, emu* 
price. 


Across 

1 Forerunner (9) 

8 Avoid (5) 

0 Local way ol speaking (7) 

10 Blameless (8) 

11 Dimensions — sticky stuff 
W 

13 Humble oneself (6) 

14 Stimulus (6) 

16 Jot (4) 



17 In the fresh air (2,6) 

1 9 Stately hymn tuns (7) 

20 (Music) having an estab- 
lished key (5) 

21 Got by distillation (9) 
Down 

1 Clergyman (6) 

2 Close — finish (6) 

3 US state settled by 


Mormons (4) 

d i slip fn cages (anagram) 
( 12 ) 

. 5 Quite unwell (8,6) 

« Needlework group (6,6) 

7 Freshwater food fish (7,5) 
12 Settled abroad (6) 
ISEvan If (6) 

16 Senile (4) 
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